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ABSTRACT 



The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights prepared this 
report on the extent of equal employment opportunity for minority 
group members in State and local government pursuant to Public Law 
85-315. 628 jurisdictions in seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas were surveyed since they contain substantial and varied 
minority group populations, are diversified in character, and are 
scattered throughout the Nation. All levels of State and local 
government were covered except part-time employment and employment in 
education. The major topics discussed include: patterns of minority 
group employment in state and local government; minority workers and 
public personnel systems; employment discrimination in police and 
fire departments; and "federal requirements for equal employment 
opportunity. Recommendations are made for the amelioration of marked 
social and racial discrimination in employment. Descriptive 
statistical analysis is extensively utilized. (EM) 
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constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; 

• Appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to equal protection 
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• Serve as a national clearinghouse for information in respect to 
denials of equal protection of the laws; and 

• Submit reports, findings, and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 
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Letter of Transmittal 



The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C., July 1969 



The President 

The President of the Senate 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Sirs: 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights presents to you this report pursuant to 
Public Law 85-315, as amended. 

This study describes the extent of equal employment opportunity for minority 
group members in State and local government. These governments are the 
largest .single group of employers in the United States for which no comprehen- 
sive information is available on the racial and ethnic composition of their work 
force. They constitute the only large group of employers in the Nation whose 
racial employment practices are almost entirely exempt from any Federal non- 
discrimination requirements except for the requirement of the 14th amendment 
of the Constitution which prohibits discrimination by State or local authorities. 
The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights made this study to determine if equality 
of opportunity in employment is the practice or, at least, the goal of all public 
employers. 

The information was obtained primarily from Commission surveys of 628 
jurisdictions in seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. These areas 
were chosen because they contain substantial and varied minority group popula- 
tions, are diversified in character, and are geographically distributed throughout 
the Nation. Except that it did not cover part-time employment nor employment 
in education, the survey included all levels of State and local government in 
each area. 

The Commission has found that, in general, Negroes, who represent the largest 
minority group, are more successful finding jobs with central city governments 
than with State, county, or suburban governments and their success is more 
marked in the North than in the South. While in some instances they hold white- 
collar jobs, they are conspicuously absent from the managerial and professional 
categories. 

Barriers to equal employment are usually greatest in police and fire de- 
partments and Negroes are largely relegated to those jobs in State and local 
governments which bring the lowest pay and hold the fewest possibilities for 
advancement. 

Spanish Americans in the two metropolitan areas surveyed have been more 
successful than Negroes in obtaining higher level jobs but less so than the Anglo 
population. Although the distribution of Oriental Americans in professional and 
clerical occupations is equal to or better than majority group members, they have 
not acquired full access to managerial positions in the jurisdictions in which 
they were surveyed. 
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elements in State and local «iovernment personnel systems wliicli restrict eoual 
employment opportunities for minority jiiroup members within these jurisdic- 
lions and limit their prospects for acliievinf? tlieir full career potential The 
tudy also sliows tliat the Federal Government has failed to exert effective 
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Respectfully yours. 



Rev Theodore M. Heshurgh, C.S.C., Chairman 
r rankle M. Freeman 
Hector P. Garcia, M.D. 

Maurice B. Mitchell 
Robert S. Rankin 

Howard A. Glickstein, ,^cfm^Sfa^Z)jVecfor 
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INTRODUCTION 

in fhf the largest single group of employers 

the United States for which no comprehensive information is available 
on the racia and ethnic composition of their work force. These govern- 
ments are also the only large group of employers in the Nation whose 
racial employment practices are almost entirely exempt from any Federal 
nondiscrimination requirements except for the requirement of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution which prohibits discrimination by State 

ll'tT T"' this 

y e extent anr nature of minority group employment by State 

and local governments to determine if equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment IS the practice or, at least, the goal of public employers. 

btate and local governments are the nearly constant companions of 
every citizen of the United States. Most personal contacts with govern- 
ments-so routine as to be taken for granted-are with State and local 
governments. Food served in the home or in a restaurant probably has 
been inspected by a State or local official; the automobile or the public 
conveyance usea are licensed by local government. Policemen, firemen 
and garbage collectors are included in its work force. From the time a 
birth IS recorded at the city or county health department, to the time 
a burial permit is issued by the city or county, the daily activities of the 
citizen -education, employment, commerce, recreation -bring him into 
constant contact with State and local governments. 

In 1967, there were more than 80,000 units of State and local 

s lets established for the one purpose of providing education. It is 
with the remaining 58,000 units that this study is concerned. 

from ZsTtudv^fn" education was purposely excluded 

• , , u ^ specific reasons. Negroes have traditionally held 

jobs as teachers. In 1967-68, 8.5 percent of the Nation’s total public 
school teachers were Negroes; in school systems with an enrollment of 
25 000 or more Negroes made up 15.7 percent of the teaching staffs 
The question of equal opportunity in teaching involves more complex 
ssues than those studied here, such as the racial composition of the 
schools within a public school system and the relationship of the school’s 
racial composition to teacher assignments. Further, teaching occupies 
a special category not comparable to general government employment. 

na y, while extensive findings have already been documented on the 
viii 
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mployment of teachers by race and job opporluniti *s in education 
no comprehensive information is available on the racial and ethnic 
composition of the general State and local work force.^ 

In addition to the 50 State governments, the country contains more 

l o nnf governments, more than 17,000 towns or townships, 
18,000 cities, and more than 21,000 special-purpose governments.^ In 
h ebruary 1967 these governments employed 4.4 million persons, an over- 

the early 

50 s.^ This increase, which is only in part a reflection of population 
^owth, has occurred in all sections of the Nation. In contrast. Federal 

Government employment has remained relatively stable since the period 
of the Korean war. 



In addition to its growth in numbers, public employment also pro- 
vides an increasingly larger range of services and a growing number of 
occupational categories.'^ Public service employment is not merely 
more extensive now than it was 20 or 30 years ago; in many ways it repre- 
sents qualitatively different employment. 

This is due, first, to the population change in the country. Today’s 
population is made up of many more individuals under 25 and many more 
over 65, while the proportion of those in the 25-65 age bracket has 
declined. The kind and number of public services required by young 
and older people are both different and more diversified in number 
than those required by the intermediate age group. 

It is due, also, to the changes that have occurred in public attitudes 
and values concerning the role of government. As a people, Americans 
now demand that government involve itself much more actively in a 
wide range of areas that heretofore had been left to the individual, to 
business, to church or nonprofit charity groups, or simply were left 
undone. Medical care for the aged, clear air and clean water, narcotics 
addiction control, highway and traffic safety, mass transportation, noise 
abatement and control, care for the mentally ill and the mentally re- 
tarded are examples of programs which have burgeoned and have become 
the concern of all levels of government. 

Finally, the difference is due to the technological changes taking place 
in our time. Advances in medical science, for example, have led to de- 
creases in infant mortality, prolongation of life for the elderly, and revolu- 
tionary methods of caring for the mentally ill. Similarly, the existence of 
the automobile, the changes from coal to oil to atomic energy, and the 
development of computer technology have, each in its own way, led to 
new and different demands on State and local governments. They have 
expanded both the range of services provided by State and local govern- 
ments and the kinds of occupations required to perform these services. 

The multiplicity of activities now administered by State and local 
governments provides a dramatic example of their role in contemporary 
society. In the earliest days of American history. State and local govern- 
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ments pnerally tended to perform only caretaker or custodial activities. 

esc nic u e keeping certain public records such as land transfers 
provision ol basic transportation facilities such as -,.1 i ’ 

nmtine welfare eare for the elderly and the indigent, maintenarr 'f 

the’’ f categories were used by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census report of Stale and local .overrnten 

enjployment m 1965: highways; public welfare; hospitals hTahh 

set^ar'S" :r' sanitarn-':;i,ird!:::; 

housTn« and u Ir ‘'“‘“■'o' t^^ttlrces; eorreetions; 

IffPf,! rt • ^'""^'val; airports; water transport and terminals- 

tration'^'^'''^'^^’ employment security administration; financial adminis- 
tration, general consol; water supply; other local utilities; alcoholic 
beverage control; and numerous other functions. 

le total number of State and local government jobs is lar^^e and 

pandld' r c'lT “Idef o«es Ire ex- 

P tied In Cahforina, for example, the State civil service commission 

manual hsts nearly 3,000 different job classifications." 

Job classifications in State and local governments range alphabeticallv 

rom accountant and aircraft mechanic to xoo attendam and fo'bri^ 

representing thousands of jobs and people. All governments offer 

officer! ' pLrU de b ’'"tif ’ Personnel 

riort. ^ '^eehkeepers, switchboard operators mail 

ea - practically every activU 

such a!“ ■““V also include less obvious occupations! 

Department of Business and Administration: Industrial 
specialist, community betterment specialist, staff artist, credit 
union examiner, bus and truck inspector. 

Departnmnt of Public Health and Welfare: Nutritionist 
speech therapist laundry worker, baker, steam fireman seam’ 

St. ess, tissue technician, psychiatric aide refrigeration mechanic 
meat cutter, industrial therapist, child welfare aide. 

State Highway Department: Bridge designer, draftsman shoo 
inspector, painter mechanic, sweeper, coredrill operator, ri^ht 

architL.tTaL'rtor^^^^^^^ 

Department of Labor: Claims examiner, employment service 
upei visor, occupational analyst, community and employer relations 
supervisor, mam inspector, court reporter, legal aide. 

PWhm."'" »'>ly Ihtle 
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Because tliey are relatively large institutions, have great notential 
and requtre a variety of talent, State and local governme^rcan pro 1 

Obligation of government to serve all segments of the public is an 

srd"i:3a:i^tr 

nra^ep' governments presents the employment 

praouces of all governments located within each of seven major Ltro- 

pohtan areas m representative parts of the country. The study foeuled 
on metropolitan areas for two reasons: Negroes the Nal !„■ r ^ 
™nority group are one of the most urbanir L^o? tl^ p^S 

emploles to^e a government 

areas Population is higher than in nonmetropolitan 

The seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas’ surveved- 

San Francisco-Oakland, Philadelphia Dptmit Atl f o ^ ^ 
Memnhis pnrl i? ‘"'‘^«eipnia, Detroit, Atlanta, Houston, 

emphis, and Baton Rouge -were selected because of their diversitv 
and geographic distribution and because each contains a suLantill 

IwTrsTn^Frand ^'*‘'''‘7’ '"■“•'ers of Spanish Americans 
ive m San Francisco and Houston and America’s largest Oriental 

American population lives in San Francisco. The survey wa^ comprehen- 

irthm'i'rdid'rot"'**''* “** ‘n each area but limited 
field of education." “ P“-“”e employment or employment in the 

or'^92 ZlZrji ®87"**etions, including States, of which 581 
P , pplied the statistical information requested bv the 

wre:eT:eam;:ir^'h‘''^b"r 

ment ® "ere from the larger govern- 

employees of local governments in these seven me:r:;:Lan ”e:i‘:e":: 
is srown'below:*"’'''"’'' i" each individual area 



SMSA 




Coverage of full-time 
employees in local 
governments (percent) 


San Francisco-Oakland.. 


Philadelphia 






Detroit 






Atlanta 






Houston 






Memphis 




99.3 


Baton Rouge 
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Since returns were received from all Slate governments in the study, 
coverage for full-time Stale employees is complete » 

The total number of full-time jobs for which information was collected 
was slightly less than one-quarter of a million. (See Table A-1 ) These 
jobs represent approximately 6 percent of the 4.4 million noneducation 

, \ full-time and part-time, in the Nation as a 

wholes i hree metropolitan areas -Philadelphia, Detroit, and San Fran- 
cisco-Oc and -account for approximately 75 percent of the jobs in 
tlus survey. Among the other four areas the proportions ranged from 
about 10 percent in Atlanta to 3 percent in Baton Rouge 



Table A-1. Employment by Type of Government for SMSA's Surveyed: 1967 



Standard 

Metropolitan 

Statistical 

Areas 



Type of government 



Total State ’ 



Central Large Small Special 
Counties cities munici- mui.ici- 'districts 
palities palities 



Total 



243,456 54,380 37,166 101,405 23,552 8,710 18,243 



San Francisco- 



Oakland 61,835 

Philadelphia 59,327 

Detroit 58,605 

Atlanta 22,523 

Houston 19,078 

Memphis 14,277 

Baton Rouge 7,811 



13,629 


13,185 


2 19,745 


16,020 


5,747 


28,075 


8,614 


8,893 


26,448 


6,111 


4,653 


6,001 


2,834 


3,047 


8,417 


1,510 


1,641 


10,729 


5,662 ... 




1,990 



6,367 


1,249 


7,660 


3,947 


4,280 


1,258 


11,109 


1,628 


1,913 


1,235 


519 


4,004 


894 


857 


3.029 




114 


283 




63 


96 



' State employment eovers only those employees working in the SMSA. 

* Employment in the eity of San Franeiseo is 16.223; in the city of Oakland. 3.522. 

Note. — Figures arc for full-time, noncducational employees. 

Central cities, obviously the largest single employment source 
accounte for about 40 percent of the total jobs. State agencies accounted 
tor another 20 percent, and counties for 15 perce.it. The 400 small 
municipalities surveyed contributed only 4 percent. This pattern of 
relative importance was roughly approximated in each of the metro- 
politan areas. The two significant exceptions were Memphis, where 
the central city accounted for three-fourths of all jobs, and Baton Rouge, 
a State capital, where three-fourths of all jobs were with the State. 

Of the 243,000 employees of State and local governments in the seven 
metropolitan areas, 64,000 were minority group members. (See Table 
A 2.) The overwhelming majority [92 percent] of these workers were 
Negro. Statistics were collected for the Negro employees in each metro- 
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polilan area >• Separate statistics were collected for the 2 80n Sn • i 
Americans m public emnlnvm«nf ; ,i o Spanish 

Oakland areas and the 2200 Oriental 

in San Francisco-Oakla.^^“^ -"P'«y">en. 

pohtan areas, the findings of the survey aT!” 

from those for Spanish Antericans and those^for OrienTaT An::^:™* 

Iable A-2. DisMmion o/Employmem by Ty,x of Government in SMSA’s Surveyed: l%7 




Governmental types 



Atlanta 



Houston 



Memphis 



Baton Rouge 



-.'.I T.,.1 Minorio T.,.1 



Total.. 

States 

Counties 

Central cities 

Large municipalities 1.235 

Small municipalities 5J9 

Special districts 4QQ4 



22.523 

6.111 

6.001 

4.653 



19.078 


5.033 


14.277 


5.507 


7.811 


2.834 


336 


1.510 


411 


5.662 


8.417 


309 


10.729 


429 


1.990 


3.047 


2.343 


1.641 


4.479 




894 


268 








857 


246 


114 


48 


63 


3.029 


1.531 


283 


140 


96 



573 

197 



327 



Following completion of the statistical survey more than ^nn 
were interviewed by Commission staff to ascertainThI ,„e fi r""' 
which affect minority group emnlovme„, 

local government. They included eirted„r”rT'' 

personnel officers, personnel in government imm^ 

union leaders, minority group P ” mp byTd C a^ 

edge about ;ublic emXme t 

r 1 . ^ ^ practices m their communities^^ 

„ vernme.nts, a total of 21 jurisdictions which accounts for 72 percent 
of all employees m this surveyjs ^ percent 
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In addition, an evaluation was made of the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in shaping and influencing State and local government employ- 
ment practices. Particular attention was given to the Federal merit 
standards, supervised by the Office of State Merit Systems of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and a nondiscrimination 
prcjvision included in all contracts of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development with local urban renewal and public housing 
agencies. 1 h^ was done because these are the two major areas in which 

le Federal Government has responsibility for assuring nondiscrimina- 
tion policies. 



Chapter I 



PATTERNS OF MINORITY GROUP 
EMPLOYMENT IN STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Traditional and Nontraditional Jobs 

Few government jurisdictions of any size have placed all public 
jobs beyond the reach of Negroes. In fact, Negroes hold some public 
jobs in such preponderant numbers that those jobs seem to have been 
set aside exclusively for them. This situation was found in almost every 
jurisdiction studied both in the North and in the South. The significant 
difference was that in the North, job opportunities for Negroes were 
not as sharply limited to particular categories in which the overwhelming 
proportion of employees were Negroes. 

The jobs in which black workers are so highly represented in both 
the North and the South are characterized by few, if any, entry skills, 
relatively low pay, and limited opportunity to advance through the ranks 
by virtue of experience and demonstrated ability. Such jobs, principally 
those of common laborer and general service worker, traditionally have 
been considered “Negro jobs.” In at least two jurisdictions, Memphis 
and Houston, such occupations were exempt from civil service coverage 
and the job security it affords. The idea of traditional jobs for minority 
group members is, of course, as pervasive in the private as in the public 
sector.* In its most rigid expression, the concept of traditional jobs 
holds that Negroes are suited only for certain kinds of work and that 
certain kinds of jobs are suitable only for Negroes. Both views were 
expressed to Commission staff during field interviews: 

“Many people feel that Negroes are all right in service jobs and the 
biggest discriminator will hire people for these jobs:" -Southern 
personnel official 

“Whites would not take the ]oh:" -Director of personnel for a 

southern city public works 
department in reference to 
the job of laborer in the 
department. 



Negroes. The fiw^'Lc'l'^^tirns-tlif sources of employment for 
ing- generally are those which “edicine, and teach- 

munity. Teaching is he „^y one !? 

■xent job. So it is in teacWn! that ^ “ *”""‘ 

attained salaried positions and slat number of Negroes have 

large, their educational charges also have herN™®"' 

and position were obtained will . ” Negroes so that prestige 

with whites. Other jobs orresprnsibiht d competition 
to Negroes in the South in a simi/ar 1 / have been available 

creed parallel public institution*; ,.^here law or custom have de- 
black and white communities it h duplicate services to the 

to aspire to and Tchiev^T^-^ possible for Black Americans 

Although the PercenUgr„rNtg?:rri: 

IS extremely low, the State personnel director .a d^r'T^ 

-n most civil service job classifications becal oT r' 

that se^egated institutions have provided in the past.a 
It is'opLra?k?olleZ7iJT have been uneven. 

has taken place if a New gains oc ‘hat a breakthrough 

agencies or departments ^The St^Tr '"®P®nific 
“breakthrough sheet”; this records th"^ Louisiana keeps a monthly 

nontraditional jobs in ^Lcier "r*'" hired in 

Negroes.^ previously employing few, if any, 

"h -^diiy 

metropolitan areas stS X I’'''®’'®' ^”‘"’8 ‘h« aevcn 

in white-collar jobs was discernibi 1’^“®''" “h employment 

Negroes were most likelv m h u “® ^“‘'‘h “d the South. 

crtrX - fi‘’"no“al 

“ I. i,..i,h ,.d 

the case. Typing, stenoaranh.V . ^ i ® however, this is not 
cantly from one office or institution to^n ^th 

filled 80 percent of the clerical iobs in ^If Detroit, Negroes 

of the clerical jobs in .Tnera 1 P-^ent 

third of the clerical positffinst fubhlTrl'buf ^ 

clerical jobs in public utilities Thp i ’ ^ ^ ^ Percent of the 
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public health and welfare services, so that Negro professionals are 
working with the less affluent members of the Negro community. Where 
Negro professionals are employed and the clientele is heavilv N.„„ 
they appear to have little difficulty in obtaining clerical jobs'. .At'°he 

Igroef'LT’em 1 "here few 

. , , . ^ capacity and contacts are largely 

with white persons, the barriers against Negroes in clerical positions 

are requent y high. The director of finance for the city of Baton Rouge 

when asked if he would hire a Negro certified as qualifiedty ht chy 

e added that his department was created to provide service to other 

the e contacts could not, in his city, be filled by Negroes. In Baton 
ge, a so, the city personnel administrator, when asked if a city depart- 
ment head would employ a Negro whose name appeared on the civil 
service re^ster, said he could not answer for anyone else. When asked 

CO Id '^7 ^ qualified Negro to work in his office, he replied he 

could not answer a hypothetical question.^ 

Supervising white persons is also not a traditional task for Negroes 
In many junsdictions in the North black employees occupy positions 
which entai supervision of whites, but in the South, this sUuation is 
n requent. In Memphis, the director of personnel said that no Negroes 

on leM whites.* The four Negro lieuteLnts 

on the Memphis police force are in the police detective unit which means 
no patrolmen are assigned to them. Members of tbe Memphis Negro 
community have charged that black policemen are promoted into the 

chain‘'o7 s^per^se whites directly.* In the regular 

of comtnand, a lieutenant supervises a number of men. However 
le assistant chief of police of Memphis stated that anyone with the rank 
of lieutenant is “over” anyone of lesser rank.'* 

In Baton Rouge, a few white garbage collectors were found to be 

working on trucks driven by Negroes. Tbe director of public works 

stated that the job of driver is considered better and has more status 

than any other on the garbage crew, but he did not state that it was 

in fact, a supervisory position.- The Commission found no other cases’ 

in Baton Rouge where Negroes might be considered supervisors of 
whites. 

In addition to the “old traditional jobs” for Black Americans, “new 
traditional jobs” appear to be emerging. These are usually jobs as 
stall members of human relations councils, civil rights commissions, 
or assistants to ranking administrators. They are status jobs carrying 
major responsibilities and usually bring excellent salaries. But they 
remain almost exclusively related to minority group problems. 
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Minority Employment in Seven Metropolitan Areas 

Negroes held slightly less than one-fourth of the full-time State and 
local jobs reported by the seven areas surveyed in 1969. Their employ- 
ment ranged from about 7 percent of the total State and local work force 
of Metropolitan Baton Rouge to 39 percent of the total work force of 
Memphis. (See Table 1-1). 

The proportion of Negroes in public employment was twice their 
proportion of the population in the Detroit and Philadelphia areas.*'^ 
In four other metropolitan areas — Memphis, Atlanta, San Francisco- 
Oakland, and Houston — they were represented in public employment 
in roughly the same proportion as in the population. In Baton Rouge, 
Negroes were found in State and local jobs less than one-fourth as often 
as they were found in the population. 



Table 1-1. Percent of Negroes in the Population and in Private, Federal, and State and 
Local Government Employment for SMS A' s Surveyed 







Negroes as a 


percent of— 




Standard Metropolitan 










Statistical Area 


Population,' 


State and local 


Federal 


Private 




1960 


employment. 


employment,^ 


employment,^ 






1967 


1966 


1967 



San Francisco - Oakland... 8.6 12.7 20.4 8.0 

Philadelphia 15.5 30.6 25.1 12.2 

Detroit 14.9 29.5 30.6 14.8 

Atlanta 22.8 24.5 21.2 15.2 

Houston 19.5 18.7 20.3 11.8 

Memphis 37.9 38.6 27.2 25.5 

Baton Rouge 31.7 7.3 NA 17.4 



* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population I960, Characteristics of the Population^ vol. 1, parts 5,6, 12, 20, 
24, 32, 40, 44, and 45; Tables 21 and 28. All subsequent population data will be taken from these tables unless otherwise 
noted. 

Note that in 1965, Brazoria, Fort Bend, Liberty, and Montgomery Counties were added to the 1960 Houston area 
definition and that in 1963, Crittenden County wiis added to the Memphis area definition. All SMSA population statistics 
cited will include these ountles. 

* U.S. Civil Service Commission, Study of Minority Croup Employment in the Federal Government 1966 (Washington, 
1966). 

3 Unpublished data and Office of Research and Reports, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Nine City 
Minority Group Employment Profile (Washington, 1967). Data covered all business firms with 100 or more employees 
and Federal Government contractors and subcontractors with 50 or more employees, and a contract for $50,000 or more. 

Note. —Figures for State and local employment are for full-time noneducation employees. 



It should be borne in mind that comparisons such as these, standing 
alone, can neither prove nor disprove the existence of discrimination 
in public employment in any given city. Population to work force ratios, 
like the other comparative data appearing throughout this study, simply 
represent one step in the diagnostic process. Though more informative 
than the gross number of minority persons employed by a State or local 



^vernment, such figures must in turn be subjected to further interpreta- 
tion. For example, where minority population to work force ratios are 
lower m one area than another, they may direct inquiry to the question: 
What factors other than barriers to equal employment opportunity might 
account for this difference? Conversely, where such ratios are relatively 
high, they may direct inquiry to the question: Are the minority employees 
concentrated at certain levels or are they distributed equitably through- 
out the work force? Ratios, and other comparative data, are presented 
here as an initial step in the analysis of patterns of minority group 
employment in State and local government* 

Neg^ro Employment -Public and Private 

In most of the seven metropolitan areas, black employment in State 
an^d local government was significantly higher than in private industry. 

e major exception was Baton Rouge where the extent of black employ- 
ment in private firms was double that in State and local iobs. 

The differential between State and local governments and private 
industry may be partly a result of the geographic distribution of jobs 
Ihe largest number of public jobs at any level of government in metro- 
politan areas is located in the central city and therefore coincides 
with the densest population groupings of minorities. In recent years 
private industry has shown a steady trend toward relocation to suburban 
sites which often are inaccessible to the inner-city dweller. Since, 
however, a substantial number of private jobs still remains in the central 
city, it seems unlikely that these locational variations could entirely 

account for the hiring discrepancy between the public and the private 
employer. 

On the whole, the record of the Federal Government in providing job 
opportunities for Negroes in each of these seven areas compares favor- 
ably with that of State and local governments. The proportion of Negroes 
on Federal and on State and local government payrolls was generally 
comparable. Only in Memphis was the Federal Government signifi- 
cantly below State and local government in the total number of jobs 
held by Negroes. In contrast, the record of the Federal Government 
in the San Francisco-Oakland areas was significantly better than that 
of local jurisdictions. 

Negro Employment by Type of Government 



More than half of the Negro workers in State and local government 
were found to be employed by central city governments. State agencies 
and central counties accounted for an additional one-fourth- and the 
remaining number was found in large and small municipalities and 

special districts.^^ 
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__ Central Cities. — Negroes held a sizable number of jobs within city 

governments. Their share of jobs was equal to or in excess of their 
relative numbers in the general population in four of the eight central 
cities. (See Table 1—2.) In Baton Rouge and Oakland, the proportion of 
I Negroes on the payroll was roughly half of their share of the total 

j population. 

\ States. — In the North, Negroes were represented in State government 

J employment in proportion to their percentage in the population. But 

in none of the Southern metropolitan areas was this true. In Atlanta 
j and Baton Rouge, the proportion of Negroes employed by the State, 

5.6 percent and 3.5 percent respectively, was reiiective neither of their 
presence in the metropolitan areas nor in the State at large.*** In 1960 
Negroes represented 23 percent of the population of the Atlanta metro- 
politan area and 28 percent of the population of the State of Georgia; 

, the corresponding figures for the Baton Rouge metropolitan area and 

the State of Louisiana are each 32 percent.*-^ Since both cities are State 
capitals. State employment represents an unusually large proportion of 
all public jobs in the area. 



Fable 1-2. Percent of Negroes in the Population and in Employment in Governments 

Surveyed * 





Central city 


Central county 


State 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area 


Estintated 
percent of 
population. 
1%5 


Percent of 
total cm* 
ployment, 
1%7 


Percent of 
population, 
1%0 


Percent of 
total em> 
ployinent. 
1%7 


Percent of 
population. 
1%0 


Percent of 
total em> 
ployment. 
1%7 


San Francisco'Oakland 

San Francisco 


12.0 


18.5 


12.3 


20.2 


8.6 


9.6 



Oakland 34.0 15.3 



Philadelphia 31.0 40.6 15.5 26.3 



Detroit............ 


3^4.0 


40.1 


19.9 


27.0 


14.9 


^u.o 

36.0 


Atlanta 




32.1 


34,7 


16.6 


22.8 


5.6 


Houston 


23.0 


19.1 


19.8 


6.6 


19.5 


5.6 


Memphis...... 


40.0 


41,7 


36.3 


26.9 


37.9 


27.2 


Baton Rouge 


32.0 


16.4 






31.7 


3.5 













* Population percentages for cci, ral cities are based on 1965 census estimates; for eentral counties on 1960 decennial 
census data. Since State data were only collected for er.>ployees in the SMSA. the population data also represents that of 
the SMSA, 

Note. — Figures are for fulhliine noneducation employees. 

The statistics for the State of Louisiana would have shown a marked 
difference if State education jobs had been included. The proportion 
of Negroes on State payrolls rises from 3.5 to 18 percent when education 
jobs, half of which are filled by Negroes, are included. The sharp con- 
trasts between State education jobs and other State jobs reflect the cus- 
tom of segregated education which required that student and teacher 
be of the same race. Thus, it was always guaranteed that some public 
jobs would be filled by black persons. 
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Counties. -Returns were reeeived from 24 of the 26 eounties in 
the seven metropolitan areas of tlie studyJ« Five of the eounties were 
central counties containing the central city hut having separate county 
government: Alameda. Wayne, Fulton, Harris, and Shelby located 
respectively m the metropolitan areas of San Francisco-Oakland. 
Detroit, Atlanta, Houston, and Memphis.J^ For the survey as a whole 
central counties accounted for 19,000 jobs, or about 51 percent of the' 
total county employment. Among the individual metropolitan areas 
however, central county employment ranged from one-third to more 
than nine-tenths of all county employment. Alameda County was the 
on y central county jn the survey to employ a larger proportion of black 
workers than Oakland, its central city. 

Variations in the records of central counties in providing jobs for 
Negroes were similar to those in State agencies. In Alameda and Wayne 
Counties, black employees were well represent, d compared to their 
proportion of the population. In Harris, Fulton, and Shelby Counties, 
they were not. "I’lie peatest discrepancy was in Harris County where 

one o every five residents, but only one of every 15 employees, was a 
Negro. 



SuburKan Governments. -A total of about 56,000 persons was 

governments of the seven metropolitan 
areas. Of this total 33 percent worked for counties, 42 percent for large 
municipalities, 16 percent for small municipalities, and the remaining 
10 percent for special districts. 

m/"i suburban areas surveyed, the percentage of jobs 

filled by Negroes was slightly in excess of their percentage of the popula- 
tion. Of a total suburban population of about 7,400,000, more than 500,000 
or about 7 percent were black persons. They held approximately 11 
nercent of all suburban government jobs, accounting for more jobs 
tnan their proportion of the population in six of the metropolitan areas. 
(See Table 1-3.) The one exception was suburban Memphis where 
Negro employment was about three-fourths of Negro representation 
in the population. But suburban Memphis provides only 196 State and 
local government jobs. 

The pattern of Negro employment in suburban counties is similar 
to that in State governments. Northern counties employed Black Ameri- 
cans m excess of their proportion in the population; southern counties 
generally did not. In Macomb County in the Detroit metropolitan area 
where only 1.5 percent of the population is Negro, the percentage of 
Negro county jobholders was 10.6. In Chester and Delaware Counties 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan area, Negroes constituted 13.5 and 
li.3 percent respectively of all employees. Their proportion of the total 
population was 8.2 percent in Chester County and 7.0 percent in Dela- 
ware County. At the other end of the scale, Crittenden County in the 
Memphis metropolitan area employs 54 persons full time of whom only 



two arc Negro. According to the 1960 census, Black Americans repre- 
sented nearly 60 percent of Crittenden County’s population. 

1 .\BLC 1“"3 . 1 crc€Ht of Negroes in Suburban Population and in Suburban Government 

Employment 



Suiidard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area 



Suburban Suburban 

population. Percent government Percent 
1962 Negro employ- Negro 
ment, 1967 



San Francisce-Oakland 1,675,495 4.8 17,959 5.9 

Philadelphia 2.340,385 6.1 14,’398 U.3 

Detroit 2,092,216 3.7 13,712 8,1 

Atlanta 529,733 8.5 6,407 21.6 

Houston 480.104 12.9 3,017 14.1 

.Memphis i77,059 40.2 196 31.6 

Baton Rouge 77,639 35.4 63 42.9 

Total, seven SMSa’.s 7,372,631 6.9 55,752 11.0 



Note. Figures for the suburbs include all counties (except central counties), large municipalities, small municipalities 
and special districts outside of tlie centra! eity. 

Note.— res are for full*time noneducation employees. 

In the seven me'-opolitan areas, there are 89 suburban municipal 
governments that employ 100 or more full-time peisons. Nearly one-half 
of these governments are located in the Detroit area. The Baton Rouge 
metropolitan area contains no large municipalities. Seventy-nine, or 
89 percent, of the large municipalities, responded to the survey. As 
the following tabulation shows, Negroes represented a smaller pro- 
portion of the work force of large municipalities than of their population 
only in the San Francisco area. Large municipalities provided jobs 
for more than 10 percent of the white employees included in the survey. 
In contrast, less than 5 percent of the Negroes found jobs in large 
suburban municipal governments. 



Percent of Negroes 


in the P opulation * and i:t Employment in 
Surveyed ^ 


Large Municipalities 




Negroes as a percent of- 




Population 


Employment, 






1%7 


San Francisco 




4.2 


Philadelphia 




18.8 


Detroit 




R ft 


Atlanta 




0.0 

9 


Houston 




14.5 



' A<*cording to the 1960 census population figures. 

* Mcnipliis and Baton Rouge in i960 had no large nmnicipalitics. 



About 400 municipal {iovtuniiKMits employing less than 100 fuil-time 
persons reported employment statistics to the Commission. .Most of 
these governments, like those ol the large municipalities, were un- 
evenly distributed geographically; almost three-fourths of those re- 
porting were located in the Philadelphia and Detroit metropolitan 
areas, more than one-half accounted for by the Philadelphia area alone. 
Although small municipalities contain a significant portion of the popula- 
tion of metropolitan areas, they provide only a small segment of govern- 
ment jobs. Only 4 percent of all jobs covered in this survey were with 
these governing units. Nine percent of all jobs in small municipalities 
were held by Negroes. In terms of proportion employed compared to 
their percentage of the population, Negroes probably do as well or better 
in obtaining jobs in small municipal governments as in large ones.*'* 
For example, the 240 or so small municipalities in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area in 1960 had a population of approximately 1.674,000 
of which only about 71,000, or 4 percent, were Negro. In 1967, these 
governments employed approximately 4,300 persons, 400, or 9 percent, 
of whom were Negroes. 



Despite an overall favorable employment-to-population ratio, a large 
number of municipal governments employed no Negro workers. These 
include 33 of the 79 municipalities with 100 or more full-time employees 
and almost two-thirds of those with fewer than 100 employees. In the 
Detroit area alone, no Negroes worked for 20 of the large municipal 
governments nor 63 of the small municipal governments. 

Employees of special districts -those government units which pro- 
vide a single service to a specified population -are found in central 
counties as well as in suburban areas.-® In fact, 60 percent of all special 
district employees worked in central counties. Negroes form a much 
higher proportion of employees of special districts located in central 
counties than in suburban districts. More than one-third of all special 
district employees in central counties were Negro; in the suburbs almost 
one-fourth. Of the 69 special districts surveyed, 20 suburban districts 
had no black employees; six of the districts with no Negroes were fire 
protection districts in the Bay Area. 

Even though most suburban governments, including cities, towns, 
and counties, employed Negroes to a degree that was representative 
of the racial composition of their populations, many municipalities and 
suburban districts had no Negroes on their payrolls. In the broader con- 
text of the entire metropolitan area, the racial composition of local govern- 
ment employment did not approach the racial composition of the metro- 
politan area in any of the suburban jurisdictions surveyed. Moreover, 
even though the proportion of Negroes living in the suburbs is small, 
it can be assumed that many live within reasonable commuting distance 
of a number of these suburban governments.-' 



Negroes on the Occupational Ladder 

The discussion thus far has been concerned with the extent to which 
minority group members are employed in any capacity with State and 
local governments. According to this narrow gauge, many of the govern- 
ments of the surveyed metropolitan areas show supeificially good 
records. But a more accurate evaluation of job opportunities reciuires 
an examination of the level of the positions held by Negroes in these 

In this survey. State and local government jobs were divided into 
three broad occupational groups: white-collar, blue-collar, and service 
occupations. White-collar occupations surveyed were subdivided into 
three occupational categories: managers and officials, professional and 
technical workers, and clerical workers. Blue-collar workers included 
two groups: craftsmen and operatives, and laborers. The third group, 
service occupations, was subdivided into general service workers and 
protective service personnel.^^ A wide diversity of skill levels is found 
within each category. For example, the professional and technical 
occupations range from physicians to licensed practical nurses, from 
engineers to draftsmen, from CPA’s to junior accountants. Clerical 
jobs vary from executive secretaries for administrators to office boys 
and the craftsmen and operative group includes both licensed electricians 

and bus drivers. . 

Patterns in Central Cities. -Despite the lack of fine gradations 
in the occupational data collected, it is demonstrably evident that in 
the public, as in the private sector, Negro employees occupy the lower 
rungs of the occupational ladder. It is apparent even in those jurisdictions 
(e.g. central cities) where minority group members are well represented 
in the aggregate, that they are notably absent from higher level jobs. 
(See Table 1-4.) In every central city surveyed except San Francisco 
and Oakland, Negroes filled more than 70 percent of all common laborer 
jobs. In each of the four southern cities, more than half of all Negro 
employees on their respective payrolls held such jobs. In northern 
cities the proportion of Negro employees who worked as laborers was 
lower, ranging from about 8 to 24 percent. Although in both northern 
and southern cities. Black Americans were heavily represented in menial 
jobs, they were more likely to hold such jobs almost exclusively in the 

South. (See Table 1-5.) 

In Atlanta, for example, a city with 6,000 municipal jobs, one ot every 
three city employees is a Negro. However, none is at the managerial 
level, 18 are at the professional level, and 14 are clerical workers. 
In Baton Rouge, no Negroes hold managerial or office positions and 
only five are employed as professionals. Negroes, significantly under- 
represented on the city-parish (county) payrolls, are most heavily 
concentrated in blue-collar jobs. Ninety percent are in blue-collar jobs 
and almost three-fourths of them are laborers. 
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Table 1-4. Percent of Negroes in the Population and in Employment by Occupation and 
by Function for Central Cities Surveyed, 1%7 





5an 

Francisco 


Oak- 

land 


Phila- 

delphia 


Detroit 


Atlanta 


Hous- 

ton 


Memphis 


Baton 

Houge 


Populalion. 1965 (esU 


12.0 


34.0 


31.0 


34.0 


44.0 


23.0 


40.0 


32.0 


OCCUPATIONS 


All occupations... 


18.5 


15.3 


40.6 


■40.1 


32.1 


19.1 


41.7 


16.4 


Ofliciils and managers 


3.1 


6.6 


21.9 


14.4 


0 


6.1 


2.8 


0 


Professional and technical 


9.3 


11.1 


27.6 


22.3 


4.5 


4.0 


32.5 


2.2 


Office and clerical 


9.0 


15.7 


43.3 


41.6 


3.3 


4.2 


14.0 


0 


Craftsmen and operatives 


24.1 


12.3 


56.6 


42.7 


16.7 


23.7 


13.9 


20.0 


Laborers..... 


24.9 


40.0 


91.7 


81.5 


87.0 


70.5 


96.7 


70.4 


Uniformed police.......... 


3.9 


3.2 


20.4 


4.6 


9.1 


3.5 


5.5 


3.8 


Uniformed corrections....... 


8.9 


** 


47.5 


45.2 


14.0 


0 


100.0 


• • 


Uniformed fire......... 


.1 


4.0 


7.3 


2.1 


11.9 


3.5 


1.3 


2.4 


Other serviee workers 


69.5 


81.8 


W.3 


81.0 


41.6 


30.8 


70.8 


33.3 


FUNCTIONS 


All functions 


18.5 


15.3 


40.6 


40.1 


32.1 


19.1 


4L7 


16.4 


rmancial administration and general 


control 


7.9 


9.3 


35.8 


22.1 


3.5 


2.0 


10.9 


0 


Community development 


12.0 


24.2 


49.9 


4*4.0 


37.9 


25.3 


53.6 


37.7 


Public welfare 


11.4 


** 


68,0 


86.9 


•* 


• * 


•• 


*• 


Police proteelion 


4.9 


5.2 


24.0 


lO.i 


10.4 


4.2 


13.8 


3.2 


Corrections..... 


12.5 


** 


40.8 


36.0 


11.3 


0 


35.8 




Fire protection 


.1 


4.3 


7.8 


3.8 


12.1 


3.4 


2.1 


2.7 


Health, hospitals, and sanatoriums 


40.2 


** 


51.8 


61.4 


•• 


15.9 


56.8 


0 


Public utilities 


27.6 


32.3 


70.4 


55.6 


59.1 


79.9 


50.9 


31.5 


All other...... 


11.8 


22.7 


42.6 


28.8 


17.1 


18.3 


** 


12.0 



• Populalion percentages are based on 1%5 estimates. U.S. Bureau of tlie Census. 
•*No function. 

Note.— F igures are for full'time noneducation employees. 
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Table 1-5. Percent Distribution of Negro and All Other Employees by Occupation and by 
Function for Central Cities Sunvyed, l%7 



.‘Jan Frami>co ' Ojkljiid ' Philadi-lpliij Unroit 





Negr<» 


All other 


Negro 


All other 


Negro 


All other 


Negro 


All other 


OCCU!»A!!ON.S 


















All ocfUfiations 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Oihcluls and managers 


.2 


1.5 


.7 


2.0 


1.7 


4.0 


1.1 


4.3 


Profi'ii.sional and technical 


11.6 


24.6 


12.1 


17.1 


12.3 


22.0 


6.4 


14.9 


Oflicc and clerical 


5.5 


12.3 


12.1 


11.7 


13.4 


9.8 


13.2 


12.5 


Craftsmen and operatives 


28.7 


20.8 


8.5 


10.9 


16.5 


8.6 


21.1 


19.0 


Laborers 


7.8 


5.4 


23.4 


5.6 


20.3 


1.3 


23.9 


3.6 


Uniformed police 


2.3 


13.7 


3.9 


22.2 


12.2 


32.4 


1.9 


26.1 


Uniformed corrections 


.3 


.8 




• • 


1.8 


1.3 


.6 


.5 


Uniformed fire 


P) 


13.3 


4.8 


21.5 


1.8 


15.9 


.4 


11.3 


Civilian employees in public safety? 


2.5 


3.9 


5.4 


7.9 


4.0 


2.5 


3.4 


3.4 


Other service workers 


41.0 


3.5 


29.1 


1.0 


16.2 


2.1 


28.0 


4.4 


FUNCTIONS 


















All functions .. . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


kinancial administration and general control... 


3.7 


9.7 


3.3 


5.8 


7.1 


8.8 


3.0 


7.1 


Community development 


9.9 


16.4 


42.7 


23.2 


li.7 


8.0 


16.0 


13.6 


Public welfare 


3.3 


5.2 


•• 


•• 


4.3 


1.4 


12.5 


1.3 


Police protection 


3.3 


15.3 


8.7 


29.3 


15.7 


33.8 


4.8 


28.7 


Corrections 


1.8 


2.9 


•• 


•• 


2.1 


2.1 


.7 


.9 


Fire protection 


.1 


13.7 


5.4 


22.3 


2.0 


16.3 


.7 


11.7 


Health, hospitals, and sanatoriunis 


41.3 


12.9 


•• 


•• 


18.2 


11.6 


20.7 


8.7 


Public utilities 


34.8 


20.7 


21.3 


7.9 


28.0 


8.1 


36.4 


19.4 


All other 


1.9 


3.2 


18.6 


11.4 


10.8 


10.0 


5.2 


8.7 



( 

i 

j ’ Spanish Americans and Oriental Americans are not included in the “All other” category. 

j * Includes all managers and officials, professional and technical, and clerical and service workers other than protective 

I service workers employed in police, fire, and correction departments. 

I I ^ Less than 0.1 percent. 

; f **No function. 

I NOTE.-Due to rounding, percents may not add to 100.0 percent. Figures are for full time noneducation employees. 
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Table I- 5 . Percent Distribution of Negro arid All Other Employees by Occupation and by 





Atlanta 


Houston 1 


Memphis 


Baton Rouge 




Negro 


All other 


Negro 


All other 


Negro 


All other 


Negn» 


All other 


OCCUPATIONS 


















All occupations 


tnn n 


iivk n 




. 100.0 
4.6 
11.2 


100.0 








Officials and managers 


IIAF.U 

0 

.9 

7 


lUU.U 

1 ft 


100.0 
1 O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and technical... 
Office and clerical... 


1.0 

9.3 

in n 


L4 

1.9 

2.6 

19.1 


.3 

9.5 


7.2 

15.3 


0 

1.5 


5.8 

13.5 


Craftsmen and operatives 

Laborers 


• 1 

12.6 


lU.U 

29.7 


14.4 

14.2 


3.2 

4.6 


14.3 

20.5 


0 

24.5 


15.2 

19.3 


Uniformed police 


oy.o 

7 0 


4.9 

10 A 


60.8 


2.6 


53.9 


1.3 


64.8 


5.4 


Uniformed corrections 

Uniformed fire 


o.y 

.3 


10.4- 

.9 

IQ *7 


3.0 

0 

2.9 

2.2 

6.4 


20.4 

.2 


1.0 

.4 


12.6 

0 


3.4 

** 


16.6 

** 


Civilian employees in public safety * 

Other service workers 


0,0 

1.5 

5.0 


lO. / 

3.2 

3.3 


20.6 

8.4 

3.3 


.3 

3.9 

22.9 


16.7 

7.0 

5.2 


2.4 

.3 

3.1 


19.5 

3.5 
1.2 


FUNCTIONS 


















All functions 


tnn n 


iivk n 




100.0 

10.2 

27.9 


100.0 

.8 

14.0 








Financial administration and general control... 

Community development 

Public welfare 


.6 

30.2 

** 


lUU.U 

7.4 

23.4 

** 


100.0 

.8 

44.6 


100.0 

4.7 

8.7 


100.0 

0 

66.4 


100.0 

19.8 

21.6 


Police protection 


c 1 


on *7 




27.8 


♦ ♦ 
4.0 


•• 


** 


*• 


Corrections 


0.1 

9 


1 o 


5.0 


17.7 


3.4 


19.8 


Fire protection 

Health, hospitals, and sanatoriums 

Public utilities 


•O 

5.6 

m* 


19.3 

** 

1*7 


0 

3.0 

4.2 

37.9 

4.5 


.3 

21.7 

5.3 


1.2 

.5 

31.9 


1.5 

17.1 

17.4 


** 

2.8 

0 


*• 

19.8 

.1 


All other 


Do. / 

A ft 


17.0 
in c 


1.9 


47.6 


32.9 


20.5 


8.8 




4-.0 


iU.5 


5.0 




** 


7.0 


10.1 



' Spanish Americans are not included in the "All other" category. 

* Includes all managers and officials, professional and technical, and clerical and service workers other than protective 
service workers employed m police, fire, and correction departments, 
function.. 

N0TE.-Due to rounding, percents may not add to 100.0 percent. Figures are for full-time noneducation employees. 
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Philadelphia and Detroit were the two central cities with the best 
overall employment records in terms of job levels. Although in both 
cities Negroes were underrepresented in the managerial occupations and 
in Detroit there was some underrepresentation in the professional occu- 
pations, the number of Negro employees in white-collar jobs reflected 
the population patterns in these cities more accurately than in others. 

Department Differences. — of the degree of overlap between 
what people do and where they do it, the concentration of Negro workers 
in certain occupations necessarily leads to their concentration in certain 
departments within the city.-^ For example, the heavy representation of 
Negro workers in laborer jobs is reflected in their concentration in public 
utilities and community development [primarily streets and highways 
and sewerage] where they hold the majority of such jobs. (See Table 
1-5.) In the four southern cities and Oakland, 60 percent or more of all 
Negro employees worked in these two functional areas. In the other 
northern cities Negro workers were less likely to be primarily concen- 
trated in these two functions, but they still represented a substantial pro- 
portion of all the employees in such categories. In Philadelphia, Negroes 
accounted for 70 percent of all public utility employees and 50 percent 
of all community development employees. In Detroit, Negroes comprised 
roughly half the employees in each of these two areas. 

Minority workers are also strongly represented in public health and 
hospital work. This appears to be due to the large number of unskilled 
and semiskilled jobs required for the maintenance of a hospital. In 
Baton Rouge and Houston, where there were no hospitals operated di- 
rectly by the city government, the proportion of Negro employee.s in health 
activities was low. The cities of Oakland and Atlanta had no health de- 
partments or city hospitals; these serices were provided by the respec- 
tive governments of Alameda and Fulton Counties or by a special hospital 
district. In the other four cities the proportion of Negro employees in the 
health and hospital category ranged from 40 to 60 percent. 

6ome jobs in hospitals and other public health facilities appear to have 
become almost exclusively “Negro jobs.” The service jobs in public 
health, which include such occupations as hospital attendant, orderly, 
unlicensed practical nurse, nurses’ aide, kitchen helper, and food 
handler, generally are low-paying. From 70 to 90 percent of all service 
worker jobs in public health facilities in the cities surveyed were filled 
by Negroes. In those areas where public hospital service to residents of 
the central city was provided by the central county or a special hospital 
district, the pattern was the same — the service jobs were overwhelmingly 
filled by Negroes. 

In areas of city government where lower skilled jobs were less plentiful, 
the number of black employees was also significantly fewer. In general 
administration activities in each of the cities, there were substantially 
fewer Negroes than in the city government as a whole. Again, the dif- 
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ferences between the southern and the northern cities was significant 
In Baton Rouge, where 330 white persons held jobs in city offices con- 
cerned with administering the government, not a single Negro was em- 
p oyed m these offices. In Atlanta, 11 of the more than 300 persons em- 
ployed in general administration were Negroes. Of these, 10 were clerical 
workers and one was a service worker. In Memphis which had the high- 
est proportion of Negro government workers of any of the southern 

cities only 11 percent of the employees in government administration 
were Negroes. 

While the concentration of black employees in lower skilled jobs helps 
to explain why they are well represented in functions which employ 
substantial numbers of lower skilled workers, it does not entirely ex- 
plain differences in racial patterns in certain other functional areas. 
For example, within a given city government the general level of skill 
and training required of a secretary or typist should not be expected to 
vary greatly from one department to another. It would be reasonable, 
therefore, to expect the proportion of clerical jobs held by black em- 
ployees to be roughly the same in every department within the same city 
government. This, however, is not the case. Within each of the central 
cities which employed even a modest number of Negroes in a clerical 
capacity, there was wide variation in the degree to which they were em- 
p oyed in the various departments of city government.^^ (See Table 1-6.) 
These jobs are more readily accessible in some departments than in 
others and in some of the metropolitan areas than in others. 



lABLE 1-6. Percent of Negroes in Of^e and Clerical Positions by Function in Centra, 

Cities Surveyed, 1967 



Function 



San Fran- Oak- Detroit 
cisco land 



Philadel- 

phia 



Mem- 



Hous- 

ton 



Financial administration 

and general control 

Community development 

Public welfare 

Health, hospital, and 


6.9 

6.1 

14.0 


14.0 

8.3 

** 


31.6 

23.6 
82.4 


40.7 
35.2 

46.7 


7.7 

3.8 
** 


1.4 

5.9 

** 


sanitoriums 


10.4 
6.4 
1*5 d 


** 




66.9 

41.9 


32.3 

1.2 




Public utilities 

All others 


3.6 

97 9 


0/.5 

31.2 

on o 


5.3 

0 




lO.T' 






53.4 




7.1 



' Two central cities are excluded. Baton Rouge lias no 
has only 14 out of 422. 

**No function. 



Negro clerical employees out of 252 employed, while Atlanta 



Note^— t-igures arc for full-time noneducation employees. 



Generally, departments which conduct much of their business with the 
Negro community, employ larger numbers of Negroes. Thus, many black 
employees were found in clerical positions in welfare and health depart- 
ments. In Detroit, they accounted for four-fifths of the clerical personnel 
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in the welfare department and about two-thirds of those in the health 
department. On the other hand, less than one-fourth of the employees 
in community development and about 30 percent in financial administra- 
tion and general control were Negroes. In Philadelphia, they held 
two-thirds of the clerical jobs in health and hospitals but only one-third 
of such jobs in community development. In Houston, few Negroes were 
hired as clerical staff by any of the departments of State and local 
governments. The city of Houston employed no black clerical employees 
in public utilities and only five in the health and hospital departments. 

Public Safety Departments. -PoWce departments, fire departments, 
and correctional institutions -the three basic components of public 
safety— require special attention because of their unique organization 
and structure.’^'’ Police and fire departments made the poorest showing 
in minority group employment practices in each of the cities surveyed. 
Although 27 percent of all central city employees surveyed are pohce- 
men or firemen, only 7 percent of the Negro employees in central cities 
were policemen or firemen. Substantial underrepresentation of Negroes 
was noted on the police forces; there was even less Negro representation 
in the fire departments. Patterns of employment for uniformed police-, 
men and firemen by race frequently bore no relationship to such patterns: 
of employment for nonuniformed jobs.^® It is more likely that a Negro 
can obtain employment with a police or fire department in a civilian 
rather than in a uniformed capacity, (See Table 1-7.) The only exception 
to this general rule is Baton Rouge where Negroes apparently are ex- 
cluded from most civihan jobs. In the other cities surveyed, the pro- 
portion of civilian jobs in police departments filled by Negroes was 
double and frequently triple the proportion of uniformed jobs filled by 
Negroes, Furthermore, the record of northern cities in this regard 
was not so very different from the record of southern cities. 

In Philadelphia, Negroes made up 63 percent of the civilian employees 
of the police department compared to a mere 20 percent of the uni- 
formed force. Nevertheless, the Negro proportion of the uniformed pohce 
force was twice as high in Philadelphia as in any other city and more 
nearly representative of the general population. But the overall record 
for the Philadelphia uniformed police force is not as good when jobs 
above the operational level are examined. Among policemen with the 
rank of sergeant or lieutenant only 9 percent were Negro and only three 
of the 80 men who held the rank of captain or higher were Negro, 

The employment record of the uniformed police force in Philadelphia 
is not approached in any of the other cities surveyed. Only 9 percent of 
the Atlanta police force was Negro compared to 6 percent in Memphis 
and 5 percent in Detroit. In San Francisco, Oakland, Baton Rouge, and 
Houston, less than 4 percent of the policemen were Negro, 

The survey showed that few black pohcemen in the cities studied 
have achieved a rank above the operational level. Baton Rouge, Houston, 
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and San Francisco haa no Negroes above this level, Oakland had two 

L^DetTir"!!!" N liextenant.’ 

the . 'IT ’ ‘I'e '<=''<=1 of sergeant or lieutenant; 

^he number of policemen at these levels in Detroit was more than 

Tabu: 1-7. /W„ o/A-r«r«s ,hePopula,ion and!n PoUco and Fire Deparm^m in 

Central Cities SurvLyul, 1967 



Central city 



Po|)Uld> 
tion 1965 
(esL) 



Nejirocs; as a percent of- 



Police department 



Fire dc|>artinent 



Total Civilian Uniformed Total Civilian Uniformed 



San Francisc( 

Oakland 




4.9 


12.7 


lurec 

3.9 


0.1 


staff 

2.2 


force 

0.1 


Phil(tdclf)hia 




5.2 


10.7 


3.2 


4.3 


12.0 


4.0 


Detroit 




24.0 


63.0 


20.4 


7.8 


25.3 


7.3 


Atlanta 




10.1 


42.7 


4.6 


3.8 


35.1 


2.1 


Houston 




10.4 

4.2 


19.7 


9.1 


12.1 


16.7 


11.9 


Memphis,,.... 




6.0 


3.5 


3.4 


2.8 


3.5 


Baton Kouiie 




13.8 


29.2 


5.5 


2.1 


25.0 


1.3 






3.2 


0 


3.8 


2.7 


14.3 


2.4 



uniformed N surveyed employed even fewe 

uniformed Ne^o personnel than did police departments. In four cities- 

Philadelphia Detroit, San Francisco, and Memphis-the proportL 

fobs Tr"" d half or less the proportion ol 

^1 ce jobs. The nadir was found in San Francisco where, at the time 

of the survey only one Negro uniformed fireman was employed. Only 
anta and Oakland employed proportionately more uniformed Negro 
foemen than policemen, while Houston employed an equal proportr 
the four northern cities surveyed, the number of Negro workers 
emp oyed as professionals or technicians by the city was many times 

Sy ‘ f os firemen. Only Philadelphia and 

klaiid were found to nave Negro firemen with the rank of captain 

root T V”'!!’ 'otegory. Of more than 

Negroes have fared much better in obtaining jobs in correctional work 
than in police and fire departments, although there were wide variations 
frotn city to city. But compared to police and fire protection, correctional 
work provides very few jobs in the cities surveyed. On the whole, jobs 
in correcfiona institutions accounted for less than 5 percent of all public 
safety jobs. Neither Oakland nor Baton Rouge had any employes in 

ill PhiTaliphfo '» 583 

Patterns in State Employment. -The 55,000 State jobs in the 
survey accounted for one-fifth of the job total. State jobs represented 
at least 10 percent of non-Federal public jobs in all metropolitan areas- 
■11 Baton Rouge they accounted for three of every four jobs. 
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ab?em Z%lcrrrorc£”s,aV'' -- -^-fican.ly 

a;e,y. 

Texas-bad ^ 

State and he was assigned to Detroit *T Policeman in the entire 
State policemen in the Memphis a«a N 

capacity in State police deZnlnTs T I" a civilian 

that in the nniformed fo-et ' «<I“al ‘o 

Although Negroes were heavily concentroto/l ;« i u i 

liketto'hf''™' the Northern State governments”d.ey"lrriess' 

Hr 

Table 1-8.) ^ industry in the area. (See 

Stat 'waslotd'm Z^rkr'* 

Baton Rouge was the least integrated of all Slate * government at 
Completely dominating employLrn if thi - 1 . 1 *“'''''''"’“'® 
approximately 4,800 white-collar jobs. Of this f t!d 2^'“’ l" "T"*'? 
percent, were held by black workers; two worked’ ff’the ma' 

Tef ’/ref empToZ 

i.w„ «d '-f""" o* 1. 

ment. Two-thirds of the Nem-o nrof ■ ’ i ' "olfatc depart- 

welfare department, as were 14 of ilmis' N “’® 

ties. They held less thaHs ,tr2f If t IV" ”r"*T 
percent of the service worker jobs. ' 

Memphis and Houston, which aro not Qtotrx •, i 

^er fewer State jobs, have poor records in te™l of df ’nf 

Negroes on their State pavrollf On tlio i i i • 

better in Memphis than in H whole, the situation appears 

in Memphis work either in LIh or wel^*"“ 

ollectively, the performance of State governments in the four 
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Table 1-8. Percent of Negroes in Stale Employment by Occupation and by 
Function in SMSA’s Surveyed, 1967 



T*>lal San Phila< Baton 

all Francisco* dclpliia Detroit Atlanta Houston Meinplils Uouge 

States Oaklaml 



OCCUPATIONS 





All occupations 


17.9 


9.6 


26.3 


36.0 


5.6 


5.6 


27.2 


3.5 




Oflficials and managers 


5.2 


2.3 


13.8 


8.9 


3.7 


.6 


10.6 


.3 




Professional and technical... 


10.0 


5.4 


15.8 


21.3 


3.9 


3.2 


13.8 


.4 




Office and clerical 


18.0 


12.7 


2/.7 


42.6 


3.9 


4.9 


12.1 


.6 




Craftsmen and operatives 


7.7 


4.8 


9.3 


11.3 


9.9 


5.1 


26.2 


6.9 




Laborers 


21.4 


23.3 


12.0 


66.5 


7.9 


11.6 


20.3 


22.4 




Other service workers 

FUNCTIONS 


51.7 


56.5 


47.9 


61.5 


50.0 


43.1 


71.4 


30.5 




All functions 

Financial administration 


17.9 


9.6 


26.3 


36.0 


5.6 


5.6 


27.2 


3.5 




an i general control 


11.5 


17.8 


10.3 


27.6 


4.4 


8.4 


9.4 


1.2 




Coirniunity development 


5.9 


8.7 


9.4 


7.4 


2.9 


3.4 


5.5 


.7 


1 


Public Welfare.... 


30.2 


9.6 


33.7 


40.1 


14.7 


6.3 


22.8 


3.0 


All public safety 


6.0 


5.3 


16.4 


9.8 


2.3 


3.1 


10.2 


1.3 


f 

? 


Police 


2.2 


2.S 


1.7 


.9 


2.5 


2.1 


4.9 


1.4 




Corrections 


12.2 


8.2 


44.6 


23.1 


1.4 


11.8 


35.3 


0 


1 


Fire protection 

Health, hospitals, and 


0 


0 


•• 


•• 


•• 




•• 


•• 




sanatoriums 


28.4 


11.4 


41.1 


42.4 


6.5 


16.3 


45.4 


2.1 


r 


Public utilities 


1.1 


1.0 


63 


•• 


•• 


• • 


•• 


1.6 




Housing 


33.3 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


33.3 




All other 


18.0 


7.8 


21.8 


32.4 


7.6 


2.6 


14.6 


12.3 



**No function. 

Note: Figures are for full*tinie noneducationul employees. 



southern areas in employing Negroes appeared less successful than the 
record of the central cities. Much of the difference is attributable to 
the extremely large number of Negroes who are employed by central 
i, cities in unskilled jobs. At the managerial, professional, and clerical 
I levels, they have fared somewhat better in breaking the job barrier in 
, the State than in the central cities. 

i Patterns in County Employment. —Over 37,000 of the jobs 

I surveyed were with county governments, more than half of which were 

1 located in central counties. County jobs accounted for 10 to 20 percent 

r of total State and local jobs within the seven metropolitan areas. Of the 

' 6,400 county jobs held by black employees, 57 percent were located 

within central counties. 

'I iie patterns of employment by function in central counties bear a 
strong resemblance to those found in central cities. (See Table 1-9.) 
Again, black employees were most likely to be found in health and wel- 
I fare activities, and least likely to be found in police work and, in Alameda 
and Harris, the counties with fire departments, in fire prolcction posi- 
tions. The tendency for black employees to be concentrated in specific 
■ functional areas v;as no more pronounced in the three southern central 
counties than in the northern central counties. 




337-989 0 - 69-3 
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Table 1-9. Percent of Negroes in Central County Employment by Occupation and by 
Function for SMSA's Surveyed, 1967 



Alameda Wayne 

OCCUPATIONS San Fran- Detroit 

cisco- 

Oakland 



Sliclby Harris Fulton 

Memphis Houston Atlanta 



All occupations 20.2 

Managers and officials 6.8 

Professional and technical 8.6 

Office and clerical 14 9 

Craftsmen and operatives 14.3 

Laborers |6 7 

Uniformed police 8.1 

Uniformed firemen 0 

Custodial 52 4 

Nonuniformed public safety 14.8 

Other service workers 63.4 



FUNCTIONS 



All functions 20 2 

Financial administration and 

general control 8.9 

Community development 19.1 

Public welfare 13 q 

Public safety 15 7 

Police 7 7 

Fire q 

Correction 2 I.O 

Health 350 

Public utilities ** 

Miscellaneous 54 



**No funclion. 



27.0 


26.9 


6.6 


16.6 


6.0 


1.6 


4.5 


4.2 


17.0 


14.4 


8.7 


26.3 


26.3 


7.9 


3.4 


2.2 


7.2 


12.4 


7.9 


4.4 


21.9 


100.0 


9.1 


36.5 


25.2 


10.0 


2.9 


5.3 


** 


** 


10.0 


** 


87.7 


7.5 


9.1 


100.0 


46.8 


.3.3 


2.1 


4.1 


57.7 


88.9 


16.9 


93.3 



27.0 


26.9 


6.6 


16.6 


25.0 


20.5 


4.4 


7.7 


10.2 


5.8 


6.6 


1.3 


37.6 


0 


18.1 


35.7 


41.9 


8.9 


5.0 


5.4 


28.7 


9.5 


3.1 


5.1 




** 


5.9 


** 


77.2 


7.2 


7.2 


5.9 


37.1 


49.8 


19.7 


33.4 


6.1 


0 


** 


0 


12.6 


7.7 


4.0 


58.0 



.r Baton Kouge ,nd East Baton Rouge Parish though .ep.rate geographic entities also 

Figures are for full-timer noneducational employees. 



con- 

con- 



The occupation.il patterns were also similar to those of the central 
city and State jobs surveyed. The share of white-collar jobs held by 
egroes was far less than might be expected on the basis of their popula- 
tion i„ the counties, although in most of the counties they held an abso- 
lute majority of the general service worker jobs. Only in Harris County 
was the proportion of jobs held by Negroes at each occupational level 
substantially below the proportion found in the county population. Except 
for Shplby County, where all of the laborers were Negro, and Harris 
County, 'vhere less than 10 percent were Negro, the proportion of 
laborer jobs held by black employees was substantial but not outstanding. 

An interesting contrast was noted between the position of laborers in 
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central counties and States in comparison to central cities. In the 
central cities of Detroit, Houston, and Atlanta, for example, Negro 
workers comprised more than 70 percent of the laborers hut in the related 
central counties of Wayne, Harris, and Fulton the range was from 10 
to 35 percent. In State governments, 8 to 23 percent of the laborers were 
Ne-ro with the exception of Detroit where 67 percent were Negro. 

It would appear that laboring jobs in State and county governments 
have not become exclusively minority group jobs as is the case m most 
of the major cities surveyed. 

Patterns in the Suburbs. -The occupational status of Negroes 
in suburban government employment is low.^^ This analysis reflects 
data gathered for suburban counties, large municipalities, and specia 
districts. No occupational data were collected for small municipahties^ 
(See Table 1-10.) On the whole, suburban employment patterns dittered 
little from those in the central city. As with central city government, 
Negroes were notably absent from higher level jobs in suburban govern- 
ment. Laborers and general service worker categories had the largest 
representation of black workers especially in the South, where, for exam- 
pie Negroes held more than 70 percent of all general service jobs in 
suburban Houston. In Atlanta more than half of all laborer jobs were 
filled by Negroes. In the northern suburbs, Philadelphia had the largest 
representation of Negroes in these low status positions. Approximately 
one-third of all laborers and service workers employed by the suburban 
governments of the Philadelphia area were Negroes. 

Table 1-10. Percent of Negroes in Suburban Government Employment by Occupation i 

SMSA’s Surveyed, 1967 ' 



SMSA 



Occupation 

San Phila- u , 

Francisco- delphia Detroit Atlanta Houston 

Oakland 





1.4 


5.4 


3.3 


3.8 


2.6 


lYiallclgcro allU 

Professional and technical 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives 


4.0 

1.8 

5.2 

15.9 


8.1 

5.9 

19.3 

33.9 


14.7 

4.7 

9.4 

4.2 


7.3 

1.8 

22.2 

63.4 


4.4 

1.6 

13.1 

28.3 


General service workers 

Tntal^ 


27.8 

6.3 


31.2 

16.5 


21.3 

8.7 


52.7 

22.0 


71.9 

12.6 


Population (1960) 


4.8 


6.1 


3.7 


8.5 

^ .1 %\m. 


12.9 

inr'f 



. Suburban employmen, !n bo.b Ba.un Rouge an.l Mempb!,. was less .ban 100 persons an.l ibereforc no, inelu.ie.l, 



2 Includes public safely oceupauons. 

Note.- Figures ar^ for fulblime noneducalional employees. 



With but few exceptions Negroes also hold a disproportionately small 
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“> North as 

representation in the popnlation. About two-thirds ofth'!e hlW 
areas studied. In nearly all occupational categories proportionatelv 

ro~:^:ir ^0-rLents‘’.ha7sZ: t 

T/ZZlTu ! ^ residential distrib-ition 

egroes between city and suburbs. The exception was Atlanta where 

Ne^oes comprised a higher proportion of local government employees 

•>« clerLTlnTZh::: 

Negro Ocrupational Patterns, Public and Private -Tn all .h. 

sTrusTn sTale an^Z f higher occupational 
s atus m State and local government employment than in nrivate e,n 

Ployment, except in Baton Rouge, where the reverse is us" rtruT 

^ana^s in tcZ^ uLZC Igtly^S 

P TpZtil rthl" "■“^-^^'Phia area 

pr^ortion m the government sector exceeded that in the private bv 

more than mne times; in the Detroit area, by more than six"hnes 

worked iZZate a P^^fo^^ional and technical 

d’lstrv In thp D t ” 't government employment than in private in- 
nf tJ' ^ employees accounted for 20 percent 

f nercent““'’^“‘’" employment compared 'to only 

3 percent in pnvate enterprise. In the Houston area the proportion ^ 

slctZ four ri" occupations in the public 

was the exZniln “ •" “’p /"'' ate sector. Again, Baton Rouge 

^ v-ption, proportionately four times as many Neero nro 

lessionals and technicians were in private industry there. ^ ^ 

in allT** eonstituted the majority of laborers in public employment 
L hiZ “"-P' San Francisco, xly alsZomprised 

service workers in Baton Rouge. ‘'>^««-fom-ths of the general 
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Tab;.E 1-11. Percent of Negroes in State and Local and in Private Employment by 
Occupation in SMSA's Surveyed, l%7 



Ocruputjoii 



San FraiU'jsro' 
Oakland 



Standard Mrtro|>oliian Statistical Arras 

Pliiladclpliia Detroit 







Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


1 


Muiia^crs and officials 




A *7 




1.6 

3.9 


8.2 

19.9 




j 


Professional and technical 

Offiec and clerical 




U,/ 

2.6 


16.2 

20.7 

30.1 

38.5 

62.3 

54.4 

36.6 


1.3 

3.0 


1 


Craftsmen and operatives 

Lahorers... 




^mO 

B.1 


5.8 

13.2 


31.2 

29.4 


5.6 

20.6 




General service workers 




24.0 

O’i A 


32.8 

32.9 


58.8 


27.3 


Ji 


Total 




cofJ 


60.2 


29.1 








8.0 


12.2 


35.7 


14.8 





NOTE.-FiBurc.s cxclurlc employees of police an.l fire .lepart.nenis in ,l.e pnl.lie se. lor an<l en.ployees enpaKe.l in 
sales in llie private seelor. Slate and local employment figures are for full-time noneduealional employee.s. 

Table 1-11. Percent of Negroes in State and Local and in Private Employmptu by 
Occupation in SMSA’s Surveyed, 1967 ' — Continued 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Arras 



Occupation 


Atlanta 


Houston 


Mem 


iphis 


Baton Rouge 




Pulllic 


Private 


Puhlic- 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Managers and officials 

Professional and technical 

Ofiiee and clerical 




0.9 

1.4 


4.8 

12.1 

A “3 


0.7 

3.0 

1.9 

11.9 

40.0 

35.7 

11.8 


5.5 

30.6 

11.5 

15.8 


1.6 

1.4 


0.3 

0.6 


0.4 

2.3 


Craftsmen and operatives 




ArO 

1^ 9 


4.3 

117 


2.9 


0.5 


2.3 


Laborers 




1 U.£ 
Af\ C 




28.2 


14.2 


13.8 


General service v\-orkers 


52 0 


4y.o 

47,3 

IS O 


53.4 

56.6 


94.5 

74.5 


64.3 


60.3 


75.9 


Total 




46.1 


30.9 


75.8 






10.^ 


22.9 


46.1 


25.5 


7.4 


17.4 



JltXwtCIn'! 1%?/”” 

NOTE.-Figures exelude employees of police and fire departments in tl.e publie sector and employees engaged in 
sales in the private seelor. State and loeal employment figures are for full-time noneduealional employees. 



Patterns of Employment for Spanish Amerieans ant 

Oriental Americans 

In the San Francisco Oakland metropolitan area separate statistics 
were collected for Spanish Americans and Oriental Americans em 
ployed by State and local governments. In the Houston area separate 
statistics were collected for Spanish Americans. There were 2 , 80 ( 
Spanish Americans employed by State and local governments; 1 , 40 ( 
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in the Houston area and an equal number in the metropolitan Bay Area. 
Approximately 2^00 Oriental Americans worked for the State and local 
governments in the Bay Area. 

In the Houston area, Spanish Americans constituted about 6.4 percent 
of the population in 1960, and in 1967 they held nearly 8 percent of all 
the State and local jobs. They were represented in proportion to their 
population in jobs with the city of Houston and with the State govern- 
ment and especially well represented in jobs with large and small munici- 
palities. (See Table 1-12.) Half of the nearly 1.400 Spanish Americans 
in non-Federal public jobs in the Houston metropolitan area worked 
for the city of Houston, 19 percent for special districts, and 13 percent 
for the State of Texas. Only 64 Spanish Americans were employed by 
Harris County. They constituted 3 percent of the total number of county 
employees, although Spanish Americans constituted 6 percent of the 
Harris County population in 1960. 

In the San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan area, Spanish Americans 
are not found as frequently in State and local jobs as they are in Houston. 
Although they represented 6.5 percent of the metropolitan area popula- 
tion m 1960, they held 2.4 percent of the jobs in the metropolitan area 
in 1967. They were underrepresented at all levels of government. About 
350 Spanish Americans were employed by the city of San Francisco 
and an equal number by special districts, located primarily in Alameda 
County. The city of Oakland employed only 53 Spanish Americans. 



Table 1-]2. Percent of Spanish Americans in State and Local Employment by Type of 
Governmentfor the San Francisco-Oakland and Houston SMSA’s, 1967 



Type of government 


San Francisco- 
Oakland 


Houston 


All governments 




7 A 


Central city 




/.O 

Q 7 


Central county 




0,1 
Q 1 


All other counties 




0.1 

7 


State 




. / 
A O 


Large municipalities 

Small municipalities 

Special districts 




O.A 

15.4 

11.0 
o c 


I960 SMS A population 




0.5 

6.4 



' Spanish Americans comprise 2.1 percent of the San Francisco city employment and 1.5 percent of the Oakland 
City employment. 

Note,— F igures are for full-time noneducational employees. 



In both the Houston and San Francisco-Oakland areas, Spanish 
Americans who have obtained State and local government jobs appear 
to be more favorably distributed in white-collar jobs than Negroes. 
(See Table 1-13.) They have also had greater success in achieving jobs 
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in the police departments in Houston but not in San Francisco, Oakland, 
or in Alameda County. 



TabI-E 1-13. Percent of Spanish Americans in the Population and in Central City Em- 
ployment by Occupation and by Function in San Francisco, Oakland, and Houston, l%7 



Occiipalioii and function 


*>aii 

Fraiieiseo 


Oakland 


Houston 


Population ' 


7.0 


6.5 


6.8 


occ;u>ations 








All occupations 


2.1 


1.5 


8.7 


Ofiicials and managers 


0 


0 


/I ^ 


Professional and technical 


1.6 


.7 


5.3 


Office and clerical 


1.6 


1.5 


8.1 


Craftsmen and operatives 


2.9 


2.7 


9.7 


Laborers 


3.7 


5.7 


18.1 


Uniformed police 


1.2 


.6 


6.4 


Uniformed corrections 


0 




0 


Uniformed fire 


1.5 


1.1 


2.0 


Other Service workers 


3.2 


.5 


9.6 


FUNCTIONS 








All functions 


2.1 


1.5 


8.7 


Financial administration and general control 


1.1 


.5 


4.7 


Community development 


1.9 


2.6 


14.9 


Public Welfare 


2.1 






Police Protection 


1. 


.8 


8.3 


Corrections 


2.1 




0 


Fire protection 


1.4 


1.0 


2.2 


Health, hospitals and sanatoriums 


2.5 




8.9 


Public utilities 


3.1 


2.2 


4.6 


All other 


...1 


1.1 


4.3 


• t\S. Bureau of the Consii,*;. I960. 
** fiiix'tioii. 



\OTK. — Fijairrs are for fiilEtinir noneilurntionnl employe 



In comparison with Anglos,-' Spanish Americans lag in white-collar 
occupations. (See Table 1--14.) In the eilies of San Franeisco and Oak- 
land, where approximately 2 percent of the Anglos working for (dty 
government were classified as managers and officials, there were no 
Spanish Americans in this category. In Houston there were 14 Spanish 
American managers and offic’ ’ out of a total of about 300. 'I'lie pro- 
poi tion of Anglos employed )fessionals was also high( 0 ‘ in each 

of the three cities: in lael, it was more than double the proportion of 
Spanish Amerieans in Oakland and Houston. In clerical positions 
Spanish Amerieans were at less of an ethnic disadvantage. 
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JABLE 1-14. 



,• ■ ' »/ Spanish American and all Olher Employees' by 

OcenpanonandhyFnnaionforihe Central CUies of San Francisco. Oakland. aZomon 



San Francisco 



Oakland 



Houston 



Spanish All Spanish All Spanish All 

American olher American other American other 



100.0 

1.5 

24.6 

12.3 
20.8 

5.4 

13.7 
.8 

13.3 



100.0 

0 

7.5 

11.3 

18.9 

34.0 

7.5 



100.0 

2.0 

17.1 
11.7 
10.9 
5.6 

22.2 



13.2 21.5 



100.0 

1.9 

5.4 

11.0 

17.1 

34.1 

12.0 

0 

3.7 



OCCUPATIONS 

All occupations 200 0 

Officials and managers o 

Professional and technical... 17.6 

Office and clerical 3 5 

Craftsmen and operatives 29.9 

Laborers 20 3 

Uniformed police g 2 

Uniformed corrections Q 

Uniformed fire 7 g 

Civilian employees in public 

safety 2... 3 8 

Olher service work . s I6.7 

FUNCTIONS 

All functions 2OO 0 

Financial administration 

and general control 4 4 

Community development 13.3 

Public welfare 5 3 

Police protection 7 3 

Corrections 2 6 

Fire protection 7 0 

Health, hospitals and 

sanaloriums 22 3 

Public utilities 34 3 

All other functions 2 9 



An',r -A" no, innind. Onion,.! 

NOTH.-DUC rounding, pereen.s n.ay no. add ,o 100 peroen,. Figures exclude e.nployees of public education systen.s. 

se^'icf'lohr? <>nd general 

ice jobs, Spanish Americans were employed in greater proportions 

.an Anglos each of the three cities. In the protective services 

oweve.^ Spanish Americans were employed as policemen or firemen 

an lanctsco, Oakland, and Houston on the average less than half 

as frequently as Anglos, The greatest discrepancy was in Houston 
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100.0 

4.6 
11.2 

14.4 
14.2 

2.6 

20.4 
.2 

20.6 



3.9 


5.7 


7.9 


10.3 


8.4 


3.5 


1.9 


1.0 


4.4 


3.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.7 


1.9 


5.8 


4.2 


10.2 


16.4 


47.1 


23.2 


57.6 


27.9 


5.2 


** 




** 


** 


15.3 


13.2 


29.3 


21.8 


27.8 


2.9 


** 


** 


0 


.3 


13.7 


13.2 


22.3 


4.2 


21.7 


12.9 


** 


** 


5.2 


5.3 


20.7 


15.1 


7.9 


4.8 


1.9 


3.2 


9.4 


11.4 


2.3 


5.0 



where 21 percent of all Anglo employees but only 4 percent of all Spanish 
American employees were uniformed firemen 

The general patterns which existed for Spanish Americans in the 
three central cities were also present at the State and county levels. 
Relatively few Spanish Americans were employed by Alameda County 
and the State of California. Those who did hold jobs with these govern- 
ments appeared to be distributed among the different occupations and 
functions in roughly the same degree as in the two California central 
cities. However, those employed by the State of California were more 
favorably distributed in the higher occupations. Spanish Americans in 
the Houston area held only half the proportion of jobs in Harris County 
that they held with the Texas State government, but their occupational 
distribution for those was roughly the same. Only one Spanish American 
was employed as a uniformed officer in the Harris County sheriff’s office 
while no Spanish Americans were employed in any capacity in the State 
police department. 

Because statistics were collected on Spanish Americans in only two 
areas, and because they represented a smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion than Negroes, generalizations about Spanish Americans based 
only on this study may have less applicability in metropolitan areas 
where they are numerically stronger, e.g., Los Angeles or San Antonio. 
It seems clear, however, that in the two metropolitan areas surveyed, 
Spanish Americans have more options available to them than Negroes 
but substantially fewer options than other whites. 

Oriental Americans, on the other hand, comprised 3.5 percent of 
the San Francisco-0 akland metropolitan area population in 1960, but 
held 6.4 percent of the State jobs in the area and appeared to be well 
represented in jobs at the county level. (See Table 1-15.) But in the 
city of San Francisco, which has the largest concentration of Oriental 
Americans in the area, and in Oakland,, the proportion of Oriental 
Americans in city jobs was approximately half their proportion of each 
city’s population. In fact, there were, in absolute terms, more Oriental 
Americans employed by the State of California in the metropolitan area 
than by the city of San Francisco. In combination the State and the 
city of San Francisco accounted for more than 70 percent of all public 
jobs below the Federal level held by Oriental Americans in the metro- 
politan area. 

The occupational distribution of Oriental Americans in the San 
Francisco and Oakland city governments differ markedly from that of 
the two other minority groups. In the San Francisco government, one- 
half, and in the Oakland government, two-fifths, of all Oriental Americans 
were working as professionals or technicians. (See Table I-I6.) Nearly 
20 percent of the Oriental Americans working for the San Francisco 
government were office and clerical workers. These occupations provide 
a greater proportion of all jobs for Oriental Americans in the city govern- 



Table 1 - 15 . Percent of Oriental Americans in the Population and in Employment by 
Occupation and by Function in Selected Governments of the San Francisco SMSA, 1967 





San 

Francisco 


Oakland 


State 


Alameda 

County 


Population * 


7.9 


3.2 


3.5 


2.7 


OCCUPATIONS 


All occupations 


4.3 


1.6 


6.4 


3.3 


Officials and managers 


1.0 


0 


4.6 


4.1 


Professional and technical 


9.5 


4.3 


8.4 


5.4 


Office and clerical 


7.6 


1.5 


8.5 


4.0 


Craftsmen and operatives 


2.1 


1.1 


.2 


0.7 


Laborers 


1.4 


2.9 


.9 


0.0 


Uniformed police 


.2 


.2 


(^) 


3.6 


Uniformed corrections 


.9 




(^) 


0.0 


Uniformed fire 


.1 


0 


(^) 


0.0 


Other service workers 


3.8 


2.1 


.4 


0.8 


FUNCTIONS 


All functions 


4.3 


1.6 


6.4 


3.3 


Financial administration and general control.. 


6.7 


3.6 


4.7 


5.0 


Community development 


5.3 


2.9 


8.3 


2.8 


Public welfare 


12.9 




3.9 


4.0 


Police protection 


.9 


1.0 


.5 


0.5 


Corrections 


4.4 


** 


1.0 


2.4 


Fire protection 


.2 


0 


15.8 


0.0 


Health, hospitals and sanatoriums 


6.2 


** 


6.6 


3.0 


Public utilities 


2.8 


1.7 


9.1 


** 


All other 


4.8 


1.6 


7.5 


3.2 



* U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960. 

* Public safety employees are distributed between the other occupations. 
**No function. 

Note. — Figures arc forfulbtime noneducational employees. 



ment than they did for the majority population. Despite this degree of 
success. Oriental Americans have not obtained full access to managerial 
positions. In the Oakland city government. 2 percent of the majority 
group employees were at the managerial level; none of the Oriental 
Americans had obtained this type of employment. In San Francisco, 
1.5 percent of the majority group employees but less than 0.5 percent 
of the Oriental Americans were managers. 
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Table 1 — 16 . Percent Distribution of Oriental American and all other Employees by Occih 
pation and by F unction for the Central Cities of San Francisco and Oakland^ 1967 



San Francisco 



Oakland 



Oriental All other * Oriental All other * 
Ameriean Ainc.ncan 



OCCUPATIONS 

All oecupations 

Officials and managers 

Professional and technical 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives 

Laborers 

Uniformed police 

Uniformed corrections 

Uniformed fire 

Civilian employees in public safety 2. 
Other service workers 

FUNCTIONS 



Financial administration and 

general control 

Community development 

Public welfare 

Police protection 

Corrections 

Fire protection 

Health, hospitals, and sanatoriums. 

Public utilities 

All other functions 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


.3 


1.5 


0 


2.0 


51.6 


24.6 


43.9 


17.1 


19.8 


12.3 


10.5 


11.7 


10.6 


20.8 


7.0 


10.9 


1.9 


5.4 


15.8 


5.6 


.4 


13.7 


1.8 


22.2 


.1 


.8 


** 


** 


.1 


13.3 


0 


21.5 


5.3 


3.9 


14.0 


7.9 


9.8 


3.5 


7.0 


1.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


13.5 


9.7 


12.3 


5.8 


18.7 


16.4 


49.1 


23.2 


15.8 


5.2 


** 




2.7 


15.3 


15.8 


29.3 


2.7 


2.9 


** 


** 


.6 


13.7 


0 


22.3 


27.4 


12.9 


** 


** 


15.4 


20.7 


10.5 


7.9 


3.3 


3.2 


12.3 


11.4 



! includes neither Negro employees nor Spanish American employees. 

Civihan employees in public safety” includes all managers and officials, professional and technical and clerical 
and service workers other than protective service workers employed in police, fire, and correction departments. 

** No function. 

Note. -D ue to rounding, percents may not add up to 100 jicrccnt. 

Figures are for full-time noncdueational employees. 
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Chapter II 

MINORITY WORKERS AND PURLIC 
PERSONNEL SYSTEMS 

“We can’t find qualified people,” was one of the most frequent state- 
ments made by public officials in the cities studied when defending their 
lack of minority group employees. The failure to hire minority workers 
stemmed from a variety of causes. Sometimes it was due to lack of re- 
cruiting effort; sometimes it was due to a long and needlessly difficult 
screening process which eliminated many minority group members; 
and sometimes to an abiding distrust of the government by the minority 
community. As a Negro leader in Memphis explained: 

After 300 years of rejection, it takes a certain type of person even 
to apply when the chances are that he will not be selected even if 
he- is one of the most qualified.^ 

Some governments appear to have a greater degree of success in 
finding qualified minority workers than other governments, and some 
departments more success than other departments, even though they 
all are located within the same metropolitan area labor market. 

The survey indicates that qualified minority workers were more readily 
found for certain occupations than for others, even when the require- 
ments of the jobs suggested that the reverse ought to be true. In each 
of the central cities surveyed, except Baton Rouge, Atlanta, and Houston 
and in the large municipalities surveyed in Michigan, there were more 
minority group persons employed in professional or technical capacities 
than as uniformed policemen or firemen. 

In general the qualifications for firemen are good physical condition 
and the equivalent of a high school education. The qualifications for 
policemen are basically the same except for greater emphasis on refer- 
ences, arrest records, and general reputation. Qualifications for pro- 
fessional and technical workers vary widely but routinely include formal 
training beyond high school and, for most professional jobs, a college 
degree or its equivalent. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that in 
any community there are more people who meet the minimum physical 
and educational requirements for a fireman than a policeman and for 
a policeman than for a professional or technical worker. Yet, in Detroit 
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alone, 675 Negroes served as professionals or technicians, 200 as uni- 
forineu policemen, but only 39 as firemen. This suggests that many 
factors are inherent in the situation beyond the presence or absence of 
qualified minority group members. 

Recruiting Minority Workers 

The plea that qualified applicants are not available is the oldest 
and easiest to make if there is no desire to hire members of minority 
^oups. Failure to look in the most obvious places may be one reason 
or exc 0 success. In each of the southern metropolitan areas in the 
survey there was a predominantly Negro college or university. In three 
of the four metropolitan areas the 1967 graduating classes of these 
institutions equaled or exceeded the total number of Negroes employed 
by btate or local governments in white-collar positions. 

The predominantly Negro colleges in the Atlanta University Complex 
and Morris Brown College in Atlanta graduated approximately 810 
students in 1967. Negroes employed in professional, technical or 
managerial capacities in the city of Atlanta, Fulton County, or the State 
0 Georgia totaled 246. The comparable figure for the Baton Rouge 
metropolitan area was 14; but Southern University, one of the largest 
predominantly black institutions in the country, awarded more than 1 000 
bachelor and graduate degrees in 1967. In that year. Texas Southern 
University graduated nearly 450 students; Negroes held a combined total 
of 131 of the higher occupational positions in the city of Houston, Harris 
County, and the State of Texas. Although these predominantly black 
institutions annually offer a central source for potential recruitment of 
qualified minority applicants, local governments have done little or no 
recruiting at these schools. 

Atlanta University reported to Commission staff that in 
1968 the Georgia State Civil Service Commission had, for the first time, 
requested a date at the complex to recruit for management training 
positions. According to college officials none of the local governments 
including the city of Atlanta and Fulton County, has ever done any 
active recruiting at the five predominantly Negro colleges in Atlanta.^ 
Counselors at Morehouse CoBege and Morris Brown College told Com- 
mission staff that the city of Atlanta and Fulton County have never 
responded to invitations to recruit at the two colleges. The same re- 
quest, sent to State and local governments across the Nation, produced 
recruitment efforts by many northern and eastern governments includin^r 
the states of Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, Core 

necticut, New Jersey, and the cities of New York, Baltimore, and 
Detroit. 

Morehouse College also reported that the college receives a news- 
letter from the city of Atlanta which indicates job openings, but these 
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are -lonprolessional jobs of no interest to college students. By recjuest. 

Morehouse has been placed on the mailing list of the (ieorgia Department 
of Lahor.=‘ 

The situation is similar in Houston. The city of Houston and Harris 
County have done no active recruiting at Texas Southern University.' 
The Texas Merit System Council, which recruits for the State welfare 
department, has sent job announcements to TSU as well as a representa- 
hve to recruit on the campus. The placemimt office reported that about 
o pel cent of a graduating class of 400 usually take jobs as caseworkers 
in the welfare department. Recently recruiters from the Houston Police 
Department visited the placement office to request referrals of students 
interested in police careers. The placement office felt that students would 
have little interest in these iob possibilities because of continued hos- 
tility between students and police following racial disturbances at the 
University in May of 1967.'’ 

Southern University in Baton Rouge, one of the largest potential 
sources for black applicants, reported that the city of Baton Rouge 
never has recruited at the university for government jobs." Whether the 
State of Louisiana recruits at Southern is moot.^ The director of place- 
ment stated that some students have applied for positions with the State 
government, but none has applied for city jobs. He added: “There has 
been no experience to lead us to believe that such efforts would be 
profitable.” In his opinion more students would be interested in State 
and local government careers if there were some active recruitment 
on the campus by the governments. 

The nature of such an oversight is revealed in a remark of the personnel 
adminiiitrator for the city of Baton Rouge. After saying that he had per- 
sonally contacted Louisiana State University, a predominantly white 
institution of which he is a graduate, in an effort to recruit part-time 
employees for the finanee department, he was asked whether he had 
made similar efforts at predominantly Negro Southern Univtusity. He 
replied that it had never occurred to him to do so." 

Recruitiiieiit Techniques 

Fcnnial recruitment techniques are rarely used to nmch potential 
applicants, white or black, for public jobs; they are used only when other 
informal methods do not work. Formal recruiting is exp(‘iisive and time- 
consuming and can generate additional expense if it produces for a few 
openings a Iarg(> number of candidates who must b(> put through the 
testing and selection process. 

The only jobs for which the Commission found formal recruitment 
undertaken in every majoi city studied were those for policemen." 
Poliei' vacancies are so common and chronic that oflicials automatically 
discounted them in di.scu.ssing their reeruitment problems. In Baton 
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Rouge for example, interviewers were told tliat the eity-parisli Govern- 
ment dtd not recruit because there was little turnover and expansion ■« 
The personnel director of the city of Memphis stated that the city did 
not suffer from a shortage of job applicants despite the fact that it had 
no recruitment program. At the same time he said that some recruiting 
had been done for jobs particularly difficult to fill, such as technically 
trained hospital workers and clerical workers."! A lack of funds was 
r^uent y cite as the reason for limited recruitment activities.’- 
on" recruitment efforts are minimal or nonexistent, jobs 

• ^ ways. Walk-ins"’, people who inquire about 

opening without having been solicited, are sufficient to meet manpower 

"w il PesRiens. especially many of tbe lower skilled jobs. 

Walk-ins usuaUy learn about job openings by word-of-mouth from 
friends, relatives, neighbors, or from routinely posted notices or they 
may apply because it is generally known that vacancies usually exist 
in some departments. The personnel director for the department of 

said ‘IT, of 1,200 laborers are Negroes 
said that there was no need to recruit for these non-eivil-serviee posi- 

ivere ® of applicants of whom all 

Informal word-of-mouth communication about employment possibili- 
ties are not limited, however, to jobs at the lower end of the occupational 
scale A personnel administrator in the State government of Tennessee 

iT^h" S'ondard application forms for civil service 

mbs (which include a question on how the applicant learned of the job) 

indicated that word-of-mouth referral was the most frequent answer 
given by all appheants.^^ 

information are advantageous 
0 both the employer and the prospective employee. The employer feels 
that a candidate recommended by a competent employee is a less un- 
nown quantity than a candidate of whom he has no prior knowledge. 

A job applicant who knows an employee also knows something about 
e working conditions and about his prospective supervisor. The main 
problem facing minorities, however, is that they are highly unlikely to 

wW^eXjuL!"'"' "®‘''»^'<s-especially those for 

In highly segregated urban communities informal networks of com- 
mumcatton rarely cross racial or ethnic lines.!= A Negro is unlikely to 

feTif r” N "e'gl'bor of a job opening in an office in which 

few, ,f any, Negroes are employed. He is most likely to hear of job open- 
mp tn dep^tments where 80 or 90 percent of the employees are minority 
poup members. The .nformal system of spreading job information can 
produce quahfied applicants but does little to break down the patterns 

i" ^“"ous departments and occupa- 

tions in otate and local government. 
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In governments with little or no formal. recruiting activities, minimal 
steps designed to attract minority members may include printing 
“An Equal Opportunity Employer” line on application forms and 
recruitment material or including predominantly Negro schools or organi- 
zations in routine mailings. These practices were not found in all of the 

governments studied. An official in the Houston Department of Civil 
Service stated to Commission staff: 

We do not advertise that we are an equal opportunity employment 

agency. Do you think that would help? ... It might be a good 
idea.’** 



The city of Philadelphia does not advertise itself as an equal oppor- 
tunity employer, nor does the State of Pennsylvania.*^ The deputy direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Commission said that the equal 
opportunity message is implied and that there should be more emphasis 
on practicing equal employment opportunity than on preaching it. 
The director of personnel for the city of Atlanta said that the city doesn’t 
put equal opportunity employer in advertisements because as the director 
said. It s understood. *** The city of Oakland, according to a former 
employee of the California State Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
refused to comply with a direct request from the California FEPC 
to put Equal Opportunity Employer” in its advertisements.*® 

The staff member responsible for recruiting special groups, including 
minorities, for the Michigan Civil Service Commission until May 1967 
said he had done little in this area but hoped that his successor would 
do more.2® In jurisdictions where there was no central hiring or where 
departments also recruited directly, minorities were frequently neglected 
in departmental recruitment efforts. The office of the Harris County 
Tax Assessor, which employs only a small number of Negroes and 
Spanish Americans, has made no effort to recruit minority group mem- 
bers.2* Similarly the California Division of Highways, which does its 
own recruiting for higher level positions, has made no specific efforts 
to reach rninorities .22 

Where qualified applicants in general are hard to find, recruiters are 
more likely to take formal steps to secure minority workers. The Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, for example, which does recruit minority 
group members, reported that 80 percent of its recruitment effort is 
for specialized professional occupations which are hard to fill.^'* In other 
cases intensive campaigns to recruit minority members usually have been 
for those positions which either were hard to fill or which were the target 
of pressure from the minority community. Some of the most vigorous 
recruitment efforts have been directed toward filling jobs in human 
relations commissions and police and fire departments. 

When efforts are made to reach minorities, the more frequently used 
devices have been the communications media directed specifically at 
minority audiences. For example, the State of California sends news 
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releases and other job announcements to newspapers wliieh circulate in 
the Nejcro and Mexican American communities and to several minority 
group organizations in the State.-’ Radio stations with programming 
directed to minority groups also received releases from several govern- 
ments. including the city of Oakland. In some cases, advertisements are 
used rather than news releases. City job announcements have been 
occasionally translated into Chinese and Japanese by the San Francisco 
Economic Opportunity Council.-''’ The success of these special efforts 
has jiot been evaluated. 



Some government recruiters also have personally contacted organi- 
zations and institutions with large minority group memberships. Fre- 
quently these contacts do not represent unicpie approaches to the 
minority community but merely treatn mt similar to that afforded 
white groups. This is especially so in tiie case of college recruiting. 
According to field interviews some governments and government agencies 
[the State of Tennessee, Shelby County, and the Texas Merit System 
Council! have assigned recruiters to visit Negro colleges.-^'’ A Michigan 
official reported that two white recruiters recently spent two days each 
at four Negro colleges in the South. Some of the Michigan State civil 
service examinations w'ere requested and administered by placement 
offices in these schools, but no students passed them. The program was 
suspended after officials decided that it was unsuccessful and too 
costly.-" The chief of recruitment of the California State Personnel 
Board reported that his staff wrote directly to 25 major Negro colleges 
and met with California alumni of 17 of these colleges. He said the 
effort failed because of inadequate follow-up.-*^ Officials of the Louisiana 
Civil Service Department, the Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, 
and the California State Personnel Board reported that recruiters from 
their jurisdictions explained employment opportunities to minority group 
organizations and urged members to lake civil service examinations.-’’ 

The importance of a strong personal element was emphasized, espe- 
cially with respect to Mexican American recruitment, by the assistant 
director of the Catholic Youth Organization of California: 

• • • [Pjsychologically we [Mexican Americans] lend to be reactive 
and passive, and I think that goes baek to our history. ... So 
because of this we need a special thrust. . . . 1'here have been 
some special, specific programs unique to the Mexican American's 
emotions and social withdrawal, to go into high schools, to small 
groups uid pcrson-lo-p(‘rson contact to orient them to the oppor- 
tunities available.'*'* 



At the present lime. Spanish Anu'ricans are und(‘rreprcs(‘nt(‘d not only 
among employee's of the Stale of California-'*' but among applicants 
for .Slate jobs.**'- A California civil service* official reporle'd that it was 
his experience that e)nce he persuades a few Mexican Amerie*ans te> apply 
for a particular job. other Mexican Americans will also apply.**** 
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Despite the obstacles to this form of minority group recruiting, one 
0 t e simplest recruitment techniques is to encourage minority group 
employees to inform their friends of job openings. This method was 
reportedly successful in Michigan and California. The personnel director 
for the Michigan Department of Health believed that his efforts to 
encourap minority group employees to recruit by word-of-mouth was 
one of his most productive sources of finding minority group employees.34 
The success of this method obviously is limited to departments and 
occupations with significant minority group employment. 



Problems in Recruiting 

The limited efforts to recruit minorities in the cities studied suffer 
from two basic weaknesses. First, most recruitment techniques were 
used on an ad hoc or spur-of-the-moment basis, rather than as part of 
a compre ensive, systematic, and sustained minority recruitment pro- 

fn7f M f /n of preparation 

failure to follow through. Second, no government studied had a 

soun Pro^am of evaluation of minority recruitment techniques. 

Although officials interviewed were able to tell Commission staff of 

specific efforts they had made, they were frequently unable to -ive 

more than impressions, or guesses, of the success of any specific*"ap- 
proach or strategy. ^ 

In the absence of definite information on the subject, there is dis- 
agreement on the efficacy of various techniques and strategies for 
reaching minority group members. The use of media directed at minori- 
ties, for example, was rejected by a wliite city official in Baton Rouge 
(where . was not employed) and by a Negro poverty worker in Phila' 
delphia (where it also was not employed) on the same grounds: Negroes 

who read newspapers read the major local dailies in addition to the 
Negro newspapers.35 

Among those public officials and members of the minority community 
who had considered the subject, there was agreement that recruiting 
cannot be successful unless it is done in good faith and the black workers 
hired are given full equality on the job. The only black employee in 
one department of Shelby County charged that he and Negroes in other 
departments were “showcase” employees.^s When this attitude prevails 
among minority employees, it was found to reinforce the minority 
community’s suspicions of tokenism. 



The Minority Worker and Job Requirements 

The ulti^mate goal of a recruiting program -placing minority worke 
on the job-depends upon much more than enticing people to app 
f job requirements are high and unrealistic, if the screening and sele 
tion processes are long and frustrating, and if overt or subtle discrimiii 
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tion vjccurs along the way, the most suecessful recruitnieiit program 
may leave employment patterns relatively unchanged. 

In civil service systems job retiuirements are standardized for all 
similar positions and formalized in a classification plan. In jobs not 
covered by a civil service system, requirements may be standardized 
and formal, or they may be informal and (id hoc. In Harris County, 
which does not have a merit system, the county clerk stated: 

I have a personnel man. . . . The personnel man has all kinds of 
tests that he gives them — personality, typing, etc. — but I just 
look them in the eye. I do about as well as he does, perhaps better, 
on predicting the success of the employee.^^ 

The tax assessor in the same county described his personnel operations 

as follows: 

I need temporary employees at auto licensing time. . . . As a general 
rule I select the best of these, the most competent, to be my per- 
manent employees. ... I am my own personnel officer. I hire, 
fire, promote, etc. We give no tests. We use the performance during 
their temporary employment and I interview them. I have this 
theory that I can take anyone and make a clerk out of them. The 
exception to this is the person who is just no good at all.^® 

Because of the diversity of personnel practices in systems that are not 
based on merit, only the operation of job requirements in civil service 
svstems is discussed here. 

Education and Experience 

Minority group members, on the average, show a lower level of 
educational attainment than the general population. Consequently, any 
specific educational attainment requirement will automatically screen 
out a higher proportion of minority group members than others. If 
educational requirements are set higher than necessary, they auto- 
matically eiiminale minority group members who could actually perform 
the job. Similarly, experience requirements, if not essential to the job, 
may operate disparately for minority members in those fields in which 
it has been difficult for them to acquire experience. A former Texas 

placement counselor gave this view of the problem: 

All the places want the cream of the crop when it comes to hiring 
minority group members. The jobs open are those requiring experi- 
enced people and minority group members just don t have the 
experience. It works sort of like the grandfather clause.^"’ 

The process of setting education and experience requirements for 
a given position consists of analyzing the job in teims of the knowledge 
and skills required to perform the necessary work. These must “in 
turn be translated into the specific or general education and/or experi- 
ence requirements that are deemed to demonstrate the possession of 
such knowledge and skills. According to 0. Glenn Stahl, an authoiity 
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on public personnel administration, “This is a weak link in many selec- 
tion systems. . . There is a great temptation to translate skills needed 

(EmphaTiradded ”''"" requirements arbUrarilyr 

Some of the persons interviewed by Commission staff maintained that 
education and experience requirements are often set too high. The 
irec or o the Alameda County Health Department said that many 
positions go unfilled due to unreasonably high qualifications and invalid 
testing procedures.r^ A union official spoke of the severe problem in 

taduatf D-ring the depression when college 

graduates were taking truck driver tests, high qualifications standard 

were developed an assistant to the mayor of Detroit noted. The standards 
still have not been changed for the purpose of finding jobs to fit the 
qualifications of individuals rather than to fit individuals to the job« 

atin^^ilf that jurisdictions are reevalu- 

g the educational and experience requirements with a view to in 
creasing opportunities for minorities in existing jobs. New programs 
imed at disadvantaged persons usually have minimal, if any, educational 
and experience requirements, but these usually are established outside 
the regular civil service and frequently consist of specially created 

subprofessional occupations. ^leaiea 

At the time of this study the Michigan Department of Civil Servi-e 
*2 in the process of reviewing all of its 22,000 job classifications, a 
e-consuming and involved task in any jurisdiction. In the course of 
this review, experience requirements for the position of State bank 
examiner were studied. Negro leaders argued that by stipulating as a 
prerequisite a certain number of years experience in commercial 
banks, virtually all Negroes are excluded since banking has long been 

an occupation closed to Negroes. The State then initiated an on-the-job 
training program for its bank examiners.-^^ ^ 

Written Examinations 

Written examinations are required for most entry white-collar positions 

ards^r‘’““ 1 In the Federal merit stand- 

require that a written examination be administered for most posi- 
tions covered by the standards.^ The only lower-level occuprUon 
specifically exempt from coverage is that of janitor.^ Some of the Lger 

aminations More often governments relied on examiration«^ nrenared 
by a national professional group, such as the Public Personnel AsLia- 

givei, local area “ 

areteVstkelvlt'* 

likely to succeed than other persons. The written test was 
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scores on the test and how well he subsequently performs on the job. 
Each of the governments in which the Commission conducted inter- 
views relied on unvalidated written tests and many officials charged 
that they fail to measure job performance. 

A former executive director of the San Francisco Human Rights 
Commission said that written examinations screen out people before 
finding out if they can do the job.^’'* The director of the Detroit Com- 
mission on Community Relations said that written tests as now com- 
posed do not in all instances effectively test for the job for which they 
were developed.-^^ A staff member of the State welfare merit council 
of the California Department of Social Welfare said of the written 
examination for social workers: “We’re testing for something, but we 
don't know what.” An official in the Texas Employment Commission 
spoke of the “unreality” of some of the examinations required by the 
Texas Merit System Council for entry level professional jobs of employ- 
ment interviewer and employment counselor. He said that he was unable 
to find a direct correlation between scores on the examinations and the 
quality of performance of employees selected from the eligibility lists.''^ 
Test validation* is a complicated, expensive, and time-consuming 
operation under the best of circumstances. The validation of tests under 
a traditional civil service system, however, is even more difficult since 
civil service rules prohibit the hiring of an applicant who fails an examina- 
tion. A personnel official for the State of California said that validation 
of State tests had not been possible since, in order to validate the tests, 
persons with low, middle, and high scores would have to be hired in 
order to compare their job performance with their test performance. 
Since the merit system is based on the principle of hiring the best 
qualified persons, test validation has not been possible.''*^ Pointing to 
the same problem and to the fact that a different written test is used 
each time for positions with frequently scheduled examinations, the 
director of testing in the Michigan Department of Civil Service said 
that he contents himself with testing reliabilityt on the assumption 
that if tests are reliable, they are more likely to be valid.''-' 

Despite the difficulties involved in test validation, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor currently requires that all government contractors and 
subcontractors eliminate tests unless such tests have been demonstrated 
as job related and reasonably able to predict ability to perform.*’® This 



*Validity refers to the accuracy with which a test measures whatever it purports to 
measure. Validity is measured in coefficients ranging from 0.00 to 1.00 which indicate 
how well the test can predict performance. 

tReliability refers to the consistency with which a test measures whatever it purports 
to measure. Reliability is measured in coefficients ranging from 0.00 to 1.00 which indi- 
cates how often the same person or persons with similar traits, abilities, and characteristics 
will make the same score or very near the same score upon retesting with the same or 
equivalent tests. 
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requirement stands in marked contrast to the Federal requirement that 
State governments shall use written tests for all State jobs covered by 
Federal merit standards but makes no condition concerning the validity 
or reliability of tests. To fulfill th.e Federal requirement for a written 
test, the Shelby County Personnel Director gives an Intelligence (I.Q.) 
Test for all county health department positions. In his opinion the test 
measures only how well and how fast one can read. He feels that he 
could develop a much better job-oriented test for maids and porters, 
but, the county personnel oifice does not set the policy. So he administers 
this test, not because he has faith in its validity, but because the Shelby 
County Health Department requests it; the State office in Nashville 
advises it; and the regional office of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Atlanta accepts it.«‘ 

In governments which rely heavily on unvalidated tests, there are 
steps that can be, and in some cases have been, taken to reduce the 
difficulties for minority applicants. The taking of such steps, of course, 
requires an awareness of the problem. Frequently, government officials 
did not acknowledge that any problem existed. A high official in the 
Memphis personnel department said he failed to see how “a test can 
discriminate by race.” In Oakland, a civil service official told the 
survey interviewer that he “does not necessarily believe that there is a 
culture bias in tests, as generally defined.” ® 

One of the simplest steps that can be taken to improve test per- 
formance is to eliminate factors which increase the tension and stress 
associated with the testing situation.**^ In Louisiana the State director 
of personnel said that the practice of using segregated seating during 
examinations had been discontinued and that a school which did not 
permit Negroes on the grounds was no longer used for a testing site.®-’ 

In Michigan, civil rights leaders have charged the State police district 
recruiting offices with discriminating against Negro applicants. It had 
been alleged that white policemen assigned as recruiters discouraged 
black applicants by creating unfavorable conditions for taking the written 
test and by administering unfair physical tests. t.andidates now are 
allowed to choose between taking these preliminary tests in their dis- 
trict recruitment offices or at the civil service central offices.'*'’ 

In a Texas State agency, Negro typists who had been hired on a tem- 
porary basis were required, after a certain period, to take a typing test 
in accordance with merit system regulations. It was found, perhaps due 
to a lack of familiarity with the typewriter on which the examination 
was taken, that many of the temporary Negro typists who were per- 
forming effectively in their actual work assignments were failing the 
typing test. In order to give them the maximum chance to pass, the test 
was administered to these applicants on their own typewriters. The 
result was an increase in passing grades.'’^ 

Other relatively simple techniques which have been employed to en- 
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hance the individual s test performance include allowance of ample time 
for the candidate to take the test and, if he fails, the opportunity to be 
tested again within a reasonably short period of time. Instances of govern- 
ment personnel offices which follow such procedures, however, are rare. 
The Michigan State Police Department doubled the allotted time for 
the trooper examination because a committee reviewing the examination 
felt that it favored the individual who could read rapidly — an ability 
desirable but not essential in a good State policeman.®® 

The time that must elapse before an individual can repeat a written 
examination which he failed is often controlled by the frequency with 
which the examination is offered. Some jurisdictions, such as Alameda 
County, give examinations only once a year for each position.®® In a 
few cases the length of time between the administration of tests is much 
longer. The director cl employee relations for Wayne County Hospital, 
where Negroes are employed in large numbers, charged that the Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission sometimes waited 3 or 4 years to 
administer a test for some hospital positions. During this time the 
hospital met its manpower needs by hiring provisional workers.^® In 
jurisdictions which offer some examinations on a continuous basis 
there are usually prescribed waiting periods before a test may be re- 
peated. In Detroit, for example, an individual must wait 90 days before 
he can be retested.^^ 

In Memphis, the civil service department will review an applicant’s 
examination if he requests it.^^ occasion the department recommends 
that an applicant review a particular skill that may have caused him to 
fail the examination. A labor official in Detroit charged that candidates 
were unable to review their examinations. This statement was contra- 
dicted by officials of the civil service commission who said that an in- 
dividual may review his test upon request within 90 days and that this 
policy was “pretty well publicized.” 

A few governments have attempted to assif l minority group members 
to pass the tests by providing preparatory material. The California 
State Personnel Board sends all candidates for certain jobs a four-page 
booklet which shows what test materials will oe used and provides sample 
questions with answers.^"* San Francisco has simplified the instructions 
for written examinations in response to a finding by a State study that 
instructions on examinations were confusing to many applicants. The 
Human Resources Team established by the mayor of Detroit taught 
individuals how to take civil service tests.^® But training courses to 
prepare candidates for examinations have been limited, however, 
almost exclusively to jobs in police and fire departments. 

Compared to efforts to improve the testing environment. Commission 
staff found even fewer examples of critical review of test content. 
In California, a State civil service official reported that a panel had 
reviewed 34,119 test items and suggested changes for 1,619 items. 
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Most of tlie suggestions had to do with sentence construction and 
vocabulary."'* A State official reported tliat all hut one of the items 
the panel found to he objectionable were violations of the guidelines 
on test construction issued by the State personnel board and, therefore, 
did not reflect a built-in bias in the guidelines themselves."" At the 
urging of civil rights leaders, the Michigan State Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Michigan State Civil Rights Conmission reevaluated 
the entrance test for State troopers.'** Although no significant changes 
in tests were made, the evaluation committee found that the passing 
score was unnecessarily high and eliminated too many potential candi- 
dates. Subsequently the passing score was lowered and the time limit 
for taking the test e.xtended. 

Finally, the disadvantages of the written test may be eliminated by 
eliminating the test itself. The San Francisco Civil Service Commission 
has done this for such jobs as porters, orderlies, kitchen helpers, janitors, 
and school custodians. It relies only on an oral interview and on education 
and experience as a measure of qualification.™ 



Oral Tests 

In the governments studied by the Commission, oral tests were fre- 
quently used in addition to, or in lieu of, written tests. Where both 
were used, oral test results were combined with written test scores 
and sometimes with an education and experience rating to produce the 
applicant’s final score. In some jurisdictions, the oral test counted for 
as much as half the final score. 

Oral tests differ from the employment interview which is an informal 
get-acquainted meeting with the officer who makes the final selection. 
The oral test is a planned and structured event which strives for ob- 
jectivity.**'* Nevertheless, it attempts to measure traits which are in- 
herently subjective. 

Oral tests of individuals to ascertain knowledge or achievement arc 
rare in the public service. . . . Public jurisdictions have, however, 
used oral testing to measure attributes of behavior, such as poise, 
leadership, alertness, social awareness, speaking ability, and general 
responsivene.ss to social stimuli, that are not readily ascertained 
through other means.*** 

Customarily, the oral test is conducted by a three-member board com- 
posed of a personnel officer, a departmental representativ<‘. and a 
private citizen, although there are variation.'^ on this pattern. 

Oral tests were the subject of considerable criticism in the northern 
jurisdictions studied but have caused less concern in the South when' 
they are not as {re<juently nor as <> Pensively used. The unavoidable 
element of subjectivity jn the oral test enhances the role individual 
board members pla\ in its outcome. Government officials in several 
jurisdictions acknowledged that oral examinations can be manipulated 
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by board members. This has led to the charge that they are frequently 
manipulated to the detriment of minority groups. 

The charges reported to Commission staff included discrimination on 
the part of board members, lack of minority representatives on boards, 
emphasis on traits not significantly related to the job, and the selection 
of board members with no experience in dealing with minority group 
members. A Negro judge in Oakland, California, related that over the 
years he had heard many complaints about the treatment of Black Ameri- 
cans in the oral examination. He added that minority members rarely 
serve on the boards and that the examinations are conducted “in an 
atmosphere of racial conservatism,” with little understanding and little 
sympathy for the employment problems facing Negroes.s^ He said that 
when he, himself, had taken an oral examination for a city job some years 
ago, he had been asked his name, his college, and his reason for taking 
the examination. He was subsequently notified that he had failed the 

test.®3 

An employment specialist with the Oakland office of the Bay Area 
Urban League told Commission interviewers that he had been a member 
of an Oakland oral board for truckdrivers. The 40 candidates, 35 of 
whom were Negroes, were employed by the city as streetcleaners. 
They had successfully completed a special training course to upgrade 
them to truckdrivers, passed a road test, and passed a written examina- 
tion before they appeared for the oral test. The employment specialist 
discovered that his rating of these candidates frequently differed signi- 
ficantly from those of the other two board members, who were city 
officials, because they stressed factors such as the ability to articulate 
which he did not consider particularly relevant to truck driving.^^ 
He added that, so far as he knew, he was the only Negro ever to be 
a member of an oral board in Oakland. 

Despite the concern about use and abuse of oral tests in the govern- 
ments investigated. Commission staff found only one jurisdiction in 
which the experience of minorities on oral boards had been systemati- 
cally examined. A survey conducted by the California State Personnel 
Board showed that minorities did as well or better on oral tests than 
majority group members.^^ For several reasons the results of the Cali- 
fornia survey do not necessarily hold for oral tests given by other juris- 
dictions under other circumstances. The oral examination, which is 
used for all positions with the California State Government, is adminis- 
tered only to persons who have passed the written examination and who, 
therefore, constitute a preselected group. The California study indicates 
that many Negroes fail the written examination and, consequently, 
never have the opportunity to take the oral test.s® Under conditions in 
which the written examination has been simplified or eliminated, the 
oral examination may have a different effect. In addition, the oral tests 
given by the State of California are rigidly structured. The State per- 
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sonnel board believes them to be the most formal oral examinations 
given by any jurisdiction in the country 

rhe chairman of each oral board is an employee of the State per- 
sonnel board who has had a minimum of 20 hours of formal instruction 
in con ucting oral interviev;s. The departmental representative and the 
private citizen who sit on the board are sent advance material on the 
u les and responsibilities of the board members. The candidate is 
sent a pamphlet entitled “You and Your Interview” to help him under- 
stand and prepare for the interview.«« Before the tests begin, the chair- 
man gives the other board members half an hour of personal instruction 
which includes a briefing on the particular problems of minorities. 
The private citizen sitting on the board is chosen for his experience 
in interviewing or in other personnel contact work. If possible, each 
oral board is integrated.«« Finally, each oral interview is tape recorded-a 
fact which may influence the conduct of the examination -to provide a 
record which can be consulted should any questions or complaints arise. 

A few other jurisdictions employed some of these practices, although 
diey had not studied the experience of minorities with oral examinations. 
Both San Francisco and Philadelphia tape the oral test.^o San Francisco 
senas candidates for the oral test a booklet on how to prepare for it 
an w at to expect.®^ The Sail Francisco Civil Service Commission 
a so has issued instructions that a minority person must serve on each 
oral board.92 

in the absence of concrete information on Negro performance on 
ora examinations, governments say It is difficult to ascertain whether 
orals operate as a barrier for minority membero and, thus, difficult 
for the governments to respond to charges that this is so. 

Performance Tests 

A third method used to evaluate the applicant’s qualifications is the 
performance test. This consists of requiring the applicant to perform 
the actual tasks associated with the job for which he is applying The 
most common performance tests are for shorthand, typing, and driving. 

er ^mance tests also have been used by State and local governments 
for office machine operators, for printing and building trades craftsmen, 
and for boat crews as well as for such occupations as chemical analysis, 
fingerprinting, cable splicing, surveying, transplanting flowers, and de- 
signing engineering plans.«3 

Commission staff discovered an increasing interest in the potentials 
■which performance tests offer minority group members since they 
eiminate t e language problems posed by. written tests. An assistant 
0 le mayor m Detroit staled that he believed the only way to get equality 
0 opportunity was through the use of performance testing.^^ The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association has called the performance test 
the most straightforward kind of examination.” and says that: “Super- 
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visors, candidates, and the public all understand [performance tests] 
and accept their relevance for selection,!’ and that: “Performance tests 
also make it more feasible to reduce or eliminate arbitrary minimum 
requirements yet assure that only qualified candidates will be placed 
on eligible lists.” 

The use of performance tests can avoid the anomalous situation re- 
ported in Baton Rouge. A Negro who repeatedly had failed the written 
examination for mechanic was hired as a custodian and is paid a custo- 
dian’s salary even though he performs as a mechanic. His supervisor 
believes he is more competent than his white coworkers who are com- 
pensated at a higher level because they have passed the written 
mechanic’s test.®^ 

Personnel administrators criticize performance tests primarily on the 
grounds that they are time-consuming and extremely expensive to 
administer. They cite the difficulty of designing adequate work samples 
and objective scoring methods in certain occupations.^^ The two juris- 
dictions studied by Commission staff which had had the most experience 
with performance tests were the city of Philadelphia and the State of 
California. 

Philadelphia used performance tests widely for lesser skilled jobs 
until a few years ago. At that time the mayor requested that the city 
cxvil service commission use fewer performance tests because he felt 
they were subject to manipulation. The civil service commission did so, 
but found that reliance on written tests alone was unsatisfactory. Last 
year the civil service commission asked the mayor for permission to 
use performance tests more extensively. Although he did not reply 
directly to the letter, the mayor’s office indicated informally that there 
would be no objection to a wider use of performance tests. The city of 
Philadelphia, however, does not use performance tests as widely as 
it did originally.^® 

But Philadelphia has continued to use a performance test for the job of 
window washer. A personnel officer maintained that a potential window 
washer could be asked five questions about detergents but his answers 
would provide no indication of how well he could wash windows.®® 

The State of California, which has been using performance tests for 
several years for certain occupations, launched a program a few years 
ago to develop and use such tests for a wider range of occupations. 
In the initial phase of the program, two industrial psychologists at 
Sacramento State College developed and conducted a course in perfor- 
mance test construction for the California State Personnel Board. As 
part of this undertaking, they were asked to give particular emphasis 
to developing ways of providing tests that could be administered by 
representatives of the employing departments with a minimum of train- 
ing in test administration. They were also asked to develop scoring 
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methods \nat would be sufficiently objective so the results could be 
indisputably accepted.*®® 

During the 2 years following the completion of this course, the per- 
sonnel board staff increased its production and use of performance 
tests. An ethnic census made previously had shown that minority group 
members were only a little more successful on performance tests than 
written tests. The board found, however, that the performance tests 
were much more acceptable than written tests to most minority group 
members because they could see a direct application of the test to the 
job. The California State P#»rsonnel Board staff believes that performance 
tests will prove to have higher validity than the written tests they are 

replacing.*®* 

Arrest and Convictions 

The use of arrests and convictions as disqualifications for public 
employment affects members of minority groups more adversely than 
it does the majority group. Black Americans over 18 years of age, for 
example, are about five times more likely to have been arrested than 
whites.*®^ The reasons for this difference are varied and complex. 
Studies seeking to explain this difference have suggested a strong link 
between a disproportionate rate of arrests and the fact that Negroess 
are more likely to suffer from economic and social disadvantage -poor 
housing, low incomes, more limited job prospects -than whites. Neproes 
and other minorities are also more likely to be arrested without probable 
cause. The fact that the majority of male residents, estimated between 
50 and 90 percent, of urban slum areas have some sort of arrest record 
indicates the magnitude of the problem.*®^ As the California Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission has noted. 

In neighborhoods and areas having a high proportion of disad- 
vantaged people and characterized by gang activities it is frequently 
the practice of the police to “bring in” for questioning, individuals 
or groups. A careful distinction should be made by prospective 
employers between arrests for questioning, arrests followed by 
acquittal, and convictions for breaking the law. 

All of the jurisdictions surveyed by the Commission reported that 
they investigated potential job holders for possible police records. 
All claimed, however, that they distinguished between arrests and 
convictions. No central city, central county, or State which the Commis- 
sion studied automatically excluded an applicant with an arrest record 
from employment in nonpolice jobs. Only five jurisdictions automatically 
disqualified an applicant with a conviction record.*®-^ Most others limited 
automatic disqualification to convictions for a felony, or a crime involving 
violence or moral turpitude. Juvenile offenses usually were treated more 

leniently, but they were rarely ignored.*®® 

Although none of the jurisdictions studied excluded applicants from 
employment merely because of an arrest, all but four required applicants 
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to furnish information on all arrests, except those for minor traffic 
violations, and all required the applicant to furnish information on 
convictions.*®^ Such information was requested on the application form 
which a potential job candidate ordinarily must prepare as the hrst 
formal step in obtaining a government job. State and local government 
job applications also routinely included a statement that false or iri' 
correct answers to any questions were grounds for disqualification. 
The application form for the State of Pennsylvania and for the city ol 
Detroit contains an oath which applicants must sign. The Pennsylvania 
oath states that the signer is aware that giving of false information or 
concealment of fact subjects him “to prosecution for peijury or other 
criminal violations as punishable by law.”*®® 

In contrast to the warning that falsification jeopardized job oppor- 
tunities, few application forms offered hope to the job candidate that 
truth in reporting of arrests and convictions was not equally jeopardizing. 
At the time of Commission investigations, only application forms of the 
State of California and the Stale of Michigan contained a statement 
describing the treatment of information on arrests and convictions.*®® 
The San Francisco application form specified that any applicant who had 
been arrested or convicted should request a separate policy statement.**® 
At the time of the study, the States of Louisiana and Pennsylvania 
were preparing to revise job applications to include a statement that 
arrest or conviction records do not automatically disqualify a candidate 
for employment.*** 

Despite the availability of the policy statement to city job applicants 
in San Francisco, a staff member of the San Francisco Human Rights 
Commission felt that the presence of the arrest and conviction question 
on the application blank discourages many minority group job seekers.**** 
He favored eliminating the question, relying solely on a record check 
before hiring to avoid problems of discouragement and the potential 
problems raised by false or misleading information.**® 

No government reported that its policy on arrests and convictions for 
civilian applicants appeared in recruitment materials. Some stated that, 
under certain circumstances, the matter was discussed with the appli- 
cant. The city of Oakland informs an applicant when an arrest or convic- 
tion record is the specific cause of rejection. Alameda County and the 
city of Detroit reported that the policy was discussed with the applicant 
if he inquired about it. Delaware County reported that the application 
was routinely discussed with the applicant and the significance of the 
question on arrests and convictions explained. The State oi Georgia 
does not inform applicants of its policy on arrests and convictions 
because: “We don’t assume they are crooks.” **'* 

Although liberal policies on arrests and convictions frequently are 
not publicized, personnel officials often penalize applicants who have 
been less than truthful about their records. The Alameda Civil Service 
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Commission reported to the Commission staff that an applicant who 
)- falsified his police record was likely to be rejected.”-^ a personnel 

official in the Houston Civil Service Department said: 

The municipal employees have a physical, TB, and police check. 
We lose some on the police check because they are not honest with 
us. If they are honest about their records we will hire them. We 
recently hired an cx-convict who did real well until he contracted 

TB,"6 

The district personnel officer of the California Department of Public 
Works, Division of Highways, stated that he was more concerned 
about the applicant’s ability to tell the truth on an application form than 
his police record. A question on arrests and convictions^ however, is 
not a test of truthfulness for a person without a police record. 

Almost all governments studied did not rely only on the information 
furnished by the applicant, but supplemented it with checks against 
FBI finprprint records and with State and local police. The FBI check, 
which is available to all State and local governments free of charge, 
provides information on arrests but not on their dispositions. 

Police checks can be run on the individual at any point in the hiring 
process. The later they are made, the fewer the persons on whom 
they will be made, since some applicants will have dropped out or will 
have been screened out for other reasons. Several governments do not 
run police checks until the individuals have been hired. If such in- 
dividuals are then found to be undesirable, this information becomes 
part of a firing decision rather than of a hiring decision, and a firing 
decision is not as lightly made. 

When the policy of a jurisdiction on the matter of arrests and convic- 
tions IS to judge each case individually, the standards used in these 
judgments become critical. Most jurisdictions reported that they con- 
sidered such factors as age, recency, frequency, type of offense, subse- 
quent conduct, and nature of the job applied for. A policy which takes 
these factors into account, however, may be liberally or conservatively 
applied within the same jurisdiction unless adequate guidelines and 

supervision are given to each person with responsibility for imple- 
mentation. 

Arrest and conviction policies which were liberal both in design and 
execution were reported by some jurisdictions. The civil service com- 
mission for the city and county of San Francisco reported that 90 percent 
of the applicants with arrests and/or convictions gained eligibility on 
civil service lists. In describing how arrests and convictions were used 
to evaluate the applicant, the Commission stated: 

Such records are used to assist in predicting the suitability of the 
applicant. Special attention is given to indications of integrity on 
the part of the applicant. Evidences of hostility, abuse or authority 
or bigotry may be significant. It is important that juveniles be pro- 
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tected from molestation, that there be no abuse of depe.-'dent 
people. Positions concerned with the security of property or money 
require special screening. Positions involving motor vehicle oper-. 
ation must show a record of safe driving. At all levels indications 
of alcoholism should be noted."® 

The California State Personnel Board described its policy in part 
as follows: 

Persons with arrest and conviction records are entitled to receive 
thorough and tolerant consideration on an individual basis, taking 
into account the social and humane need for their rehabilitation as 
well as the requirements of the position for which they apply."® 

The personnel administrator <'or the civil service commission of Phila- 
delphia explained the general attitude of the civil service commission 
toward arrests was that if the city government cannot offer a man with 
an arrest record a job, where else in society will he find a position? 
He added that many of the laborers working for the city have been 
arrested as many as nine times. In some jurisdictions a primary con- 
cern is that persons convicted of certain crimes are not placed in specific 
positions for which they would be deemed unsuitable. For example, 
the Michigan Department of Civil Service reported: 

Certain types of convictions automatically exclude an applicant 
from certain types of jobs. For example, a person convicted of em- 
bezzlement or forgery would not be considered for a cashier posi- 
tion or similar positions handling funds. Persons convicted of sex 
offenses are not considered for positions at Boys Training School 
or Girls Training School. This is not absolute, but varies with 
the degree of offense and the applicant’s behavior since the first 
offense. 

A final aspect on employing persons with arrest and conviction rec- 
ords concerns the number of persons Avithin the government who have 
access to the applicant’s record and have the power to disqualify him. 
The greater the number of persons involved, the greater the difficulty in 
assuring that each is conforming to the policy of the jurisdiction. The 
person in the operating agency who makes the actual hiring decision may 
apply a different set of criteria to police records than those used by the 
personnel department. 

The governments studied handled this problem in a variety of ways, 
but very few limited dissemination of this information to the confines of 
the personnel department. One which did Avas the city of Detroit where 
the information is made available to the rating examiner who uses it in 
determining the final selection rating of the job applicant. From that 
point on it plays no part in the selection process. The director of civil 
service in the city of Houston maintains complete custody of arrest and 
conviction information.*^® Some jurisdictions make the information avail- 
able to the operating agency only if it is requested. In others, the applica- 
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tion form wi*h all the details on arrests and convictions is routinely made 
available to the individual making the final hiring decision. In some juris- 
dictions the individual’s record becomes part of his permanent personnel 
file. In such cases there is opportunity for this information to be con- 
sidered in subsequent personnel actions, such as promotions. 

General Requirements 

Most State and local governments studied imposed requirements on 
job applicants which were unrelated to the job. Examples of these are 
citizenship, residency, voter registration [Louisiana and Baton Rouge], 
and party affiliation [Delaware County, Pennsylvania]. The degree to 
which such general requirements present a barrier to minority group 
members varies both with the specific requirement and with the geo- 
graphic oration of the government in which the requirement obtains. 

Citizenship. -United States citizenship is either required or is con- 
sidered desirable for persons seeking jobs in the major jurisdictions 
surveyed by the Commis non. In some cases the requirement is embodied 
in law; in others, in civil service regulations. In a few localities citizen- 
ship is subsumed under another requirement, such as the preference for 
jobs given to registered voters in the State of Louisiana. In some jurisdic- 
tions a declaration of intent to become a citizen satisfies the citizenship 
requirement. Practically all jurisdictions, including the Federal Govern- 
ment, have some requirement in regard to citizenship.*^'* 

In the context of the present survey, citizenship rules rarely work a 
hardship on Negroes who, with few exceptions, are native born. In Texas 
and California, however, tiiuny residents of the Spanish-speaking culture 
are not United Stales citizens and there are resident aliens from the 
Far East in California. Nearly one-quarter of a million Texas residents 
were aliens in 1966; nearly 200,000 of them were Mexican nationals. In 
California there were nearly 800,000 resident aliens. Almost half of 
these were of Spanish, Central American, or South American origin; 
more than 325,000 were from Mexico. The records of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for 1%6 show nearly 47,000 noncitizens from Far 
Eastern countries and nearly 20,000 from the Philippines in California.*25 
In the State of Texas (for jobs under the Texas Merit Council) and the 
city of Houston the citizenship requirement is satisfied if an individual 
declares his intent to become a United States citizen. In California, how- 
ever, a State statute prevents aliens from holding any State or local 
government job.*26 Testifying before an open meeting of the Commis- 
sion’s California State Advisory Committee, Raul Castillo, a Mexican, 
stated: 

I am a construction worker and I work in Local 300. When we want 
to work on the highways, one of the requirements is that we be citi- 
zens of the United States. Why do we have to be citizens to dig a 
ditch or to pick up rocks? ... My sons and my wife are all Amer- 
ican citizens and I have to work to maintain them.*^^ 
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Other informants point out that the citizenship rule may preclude the 
disadvantaged among noncitizens from taking part in special training or 
New Careers Programs for jobs in the public sector.’^s 
Residency. - Of the 21 jurisdictions surveyed during the study’s 
field investigation, all but five had some form of residency lequire- 
ment for public employees. Nationwide, more than 85 percent of both 
central cities and suburban municipalities have afteremployment 
residency requirements of one type or another. Of the central cities 
nearly half make residency afteremployment a condition for ail public 
jobs but only one-fourth of the suburban jurisdictions do so.'^^ 

The requirements vary. Atlanta and Houston have none.'^o Memphis 
and Philadf'lphia require that the job applicant must have lived in the 
city for 1 year prior to appointment and to continue living there once ap- 
pointed. In Detroit nonresidents may be hired if no qualified residents 
are available, but once hired employees must live in the city.^^’^ In San 
Francisco the applicant must live in the city, but once employed, he 
may live anywhere within 30 air miles of city hall, a range that includes 
many suburban areas.*-'’^ Oakland applies the residency rule only to lower 
level jobs.’^"* Baton Rouge limits city jobs to registered voters of East 
Baton Rouge Parish.^^s Most jurisdictions can waive residency rules 
when they recruit for jobs requiring special skills or for hard-to-fill posi- 
tions, or when it is “in the interest of the city” to do so.^^^ 

The Commission found no evidence tha^ residency rules, in general, 
present a major obstacle for minority group members who want to obtain 
public employment. Most Negroes live where the greater public job op- 
portunities are. On the other hand, there are many communities that 
practice racial discrimination in housing in which case a residency re- 
quirement would be discriminatory. For example, San Leandro, a white 
suburban community in the San Francisco area, has a residency require- 
ment for city employees. According to a city official, the rule is enforced 
only for garbage collectors, maintenance men, and park service person- 
nel. Although San Leandro recruits outside of the city, it employed 

only one Negro in 1967.'^^ 

Residency rules affecting all applicants, including minority groups, 
have been criticized as not being in keeping with the principle of hiring 
on merit and as restricting the pool of applicar.'.s from which local gov- 
ernments can hire.‘38 its I960 model for municipal personnel rules 
and regulations, the International City Managers Association recom- 
mended that residence be considered a selection factor only when ap- 
plicants were otherwise similarly qualified.’^® 

Voter Registration. -The State of Louisiana and the city of Baton 
Rouge have provisions giving strong preference to registered voters 
thereby subsuming both citizenship and residency and severely limiting 
job opportunities for nonregistrants. Louisiana State Civil Service Rules 
require that those who pass an examination shall be ranked according 
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to their rating scores “except that registered voters of the State of 
Louisiana and citizens of the State who are under 21 years of age shall 
be ranked ahead of all other eligibles.” Baton Rouge will accept non- 
registrants only when “after diligent effort, it has been found imprac- 
ticable to obtain a sufficient number of eligibles who are residents of the 
parish of East Baton Rouge and, if over twenty-one (21) years of age, 
are qualified voters of the parish of Baton Rouge . . 

These requirements, superficially innocuous, present a serious job 
barrier to Negroes. Before the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, only 32 percent of voting age Negroes in Louisiana were regis- 
tered to vote compared to 81 percent of voting age whites. Although 
significant progress has been made against voting discrimination since 
the passage of the act, only 59 percent of voting age Negroes were 
registered in Louisiana in October of 1967 compared to 93 percent of 
voting age whites. The comparable figures for East Baton Rouge were 33 
percent for Negroes and 86 percent for whites prior to the act; after the 
act only 58 percent of the Negroes were registered to vote while nearly 
all whites were registered.^"*^ 

In its recent study of political participation in the South, the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights found numerous instances in recent years 
of harassment and intimidation of Negroes who participated in voter 
registration drives in Louisiana.^'*^ the order of the U.S. Attorney 
General, Federal examiners have been appointed to list eligible voters 
in nine of the 64 parishes in Louisiana.^^^ There circumstances, coupled 
with the history of disenfranchisement of Negroes throughout the South, 
indicate that voter registration requirements for public jobs in Louisiana 
still create a significant job barrier for them. 

Party Affiliation. — Party affiliation as a requirement for government 
jobs, while probably rare, is not an obsolete policy. According to offi- 
cials interviewed by Commission staff, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
hires on a strictly controlled political basis. A Republican county com- 
missioner stated that only registered Republicans are employed and, 
once employed, are expected to support the party by working for and 
contributing to its organization.^'*'* He added that although about 63 per- 
cent of the Negro voters are registered Republicans, most of them vote 
the Democratic ticket.*'*'’ 

The Probationary Period 

The final requirement placed upon the job candidate by civil service 
systems is that he ^ve satisfactory performance during the proba- 
tionary period. After the candidate is hired he is on probation for a 
period \/hich ranges from 90 days to c. year, although a 6-month probation- 
ary period is most common.*'*^ While on probation, an employee can be 
dismissed at any time for failure to perform his duties satisfactorily. 
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After the probationary period is over the employee has tenure (also called 

civil seivice status ) and it is extremely difficult to dismiss him. 

Since the probationary period is designed to allow officials to dismiss 
employees easily, and since employees dismissed during the proba- 
tionary period have few, if any, rights of appeal, there is a possibility 
that employees may be terminated arbitrarily during this period. The 
chairman of the San Francisco Economic Opportunity Council stated 
that it was obvious that the regulations concerning probation could easily 
be abused.*"*^ Commission staff examined probations to sec if minority 
members were dismissed at a higher rate during the probationary period 
than other employees. They found no evidence of this. In fact, very few 
employees are ever dismissed during the probationary period by the 
jurisdictions studied. California, for example, made 21,047 permanent 
appointments during fiscal year 1963-64 but terminated only 147 
persons during the probationary period, a rejection rate of seven-tenths 
of 1 percent.*'’® 



Professional public personnel administrators see the probation period 
as a continuation of the process of testing the applicant’s qualifications 
which begins with the written test. In stressing the need and importance 
of a probationary period, they have acknowledged the lack of perfection 
in other testing procedures. The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel has characterized probation as **the policy of considering no 
appointment final until the appointee has demonstrated his capacity in 
his work. The International City Managers’ Association has called 
probation a period of “crucial importance since no job test yet devised 
is infallible,” and has added: “Supervisors should make the fullest use 
of this last hurdle of the selection process.”*®® The U.S. Civil Service 



Commission has described the probationary period as “an unparalleled 
opportunity for determining an employee’s fitness for Government 
work.” *®* It further states: 



The initial screening of an employee for a Government position 
is made on the basis of several examining devices, such as written 
tests, evaluation of experience, interviews, and reference checks. 
These initial screening processes do not always give a true indica- 
tion of the employee’s ability to perform on the job; experience 
has shown that a certain number of job applicants do not have the 
skills or character traits essential for Government although they 
have already passed the initial screening tests.*®’’- 

Personnel people generally belie-e that too few separations occur 
during the probationary period.*®® In making this point, tney have 
emphasized the need to eliminate unqualified persons who were not 
screened out earlier in the testing program. Very little attention has 
been paid to the other side of the issue. If other ' .jsting devices are so 
imprecise as not to eliminate all unqualified applicants, this same 
imprecision may result in the elimination of persons wl: j are qualified 
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and who would demonstrate their qualifications during the probationary 
period. 

The probationary period is, in fact, a performance test of considerable 
duration and, as such, the most clearly job-related test that has been 
devised. This suggests that the probationary period should be used 
more frequently as the major selection mechanism, rather than as the 
final safeguard it now is. 

Perhaps one reason this has not been done is that the probationary 
period comes at the end of the long process of recruiting, screening, and 
selecting. Each new employee represents a considerable investment of 
time and money.*®^ Consequently, personnel officials are reluctant to 
lose that investment by rejecting the employee during the probationary 
period. The amount of time and money already invested in a new em- 
ployee, however, could be reduced by eliminating the earlier screening 
devices. The following argument has been advanced against this 
approach: 

This, of course, cannot be done if the employer must earn a profit 
or work on a budget that demands any measure of economy, unless 
the trial and training period is subsidized. It will not work under a 
competitive system if the supply of applicants is greater than the 
demand. Nor is it possible if lack of skill will result in substantial 
injury to employees, equipment, or the work program.*®^ 

Between the two extremes of using the probationary period as the 
only selection device and using it as a last double check on employee 
qualifications lies a large potentially productive area in which there is 
room for personnel systems to experiment with traditional techniques. 
Formal qualifications and standards for passing written and oral tests 
can be reduced rather than eliminated. Governments can make studies 
to determine if the constraints of efficiency and economy will permit a 
higher rate of rejection during the probationary period than they now do. 

The probationary period has been used as the major selecting device 
in Detroit’s total action against poverty program (TAP).*^® In 1965, with 
funds from the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department of 
Labor, TAP created a three-stage career ladder consisting of the posi- 
tions of “community aide,” “counselor,” and “senior counselor.” 
Minimum age is set at 21 and perference is given to heads of households. 
The primary screening device is the employee’s on-the-job performance. 
No written test is given, although there is an oral interview on the 
applicant’s community experience and education. An eighth grade 
education is preferred but not required. 

The community aide positions were created as 20-hour-per-week jobs. 
It was subsequently decided that the services the aides provided were 
in sufficient demand to justify their employment on a full-time basis. 
By February 1968, there were 290 full-time community aides employed, 
and more would have been employed had funds been available. 
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As the program is organized, all counselor vacancies are filled from 
the pool of community aides. A written examination is administered 
which tests the applicant only on that knowledge and experience which 
he has gained as a community aide. Since a sizable number of the most 
effective community aides, as evaluated by their supervisors, has been 
unable to pass this test, TAP is now conducting a study to determine 
the reason and ascertain means of remedying the situation. The agency 
officials feel that this program has been successful and has provided 
an excellent opportunity for the less educated applicant to demonstrate 
his ability and to perform a service to the community.’’'’^ 



The Minority Worker on the Joh 



Recruitment programs which are well planned and executed and job 
requirements which have been stripped of irrelevant and nonessential 
elements cannot, by themselves, assure that greater numbers of minority 
workers will enter public service. The decisive factor is the minority 
worker’s attitude toward the government as an employer. This attitude 
is most often influenced by the experience of other minority workers 
on the job. 

Promotion 

Promotional opportunities for minority employees are critical factors 
in the achievement of equal employment opportunity. Minority persons 
interviewed in all governments studied repeatedly criticized their 
limited access to higher level jobs and to supervisory positions. The 
survey data provide some support for these charges in that minorities 
are underrepresented in the official and managerial occupations.’-'^^ The 
data, however, are not sufficiently detailed to deal with the most common 
types of promotions — those made within the general occupational 

categories used in this survey. '■ 

Promotion is a process of selection from inside the system. Con- 
sequently, many of the problems encountered in entry selection reappear. 
Promotions are generally based on one or more of the following factors: 
education and experience, length of service, performance, written and 
oral test results, and such character traits as leadership, personality, 
and cooperation. Stahl found that none of these factors alone is adequate 
as a measure of qualification for promotion and that appropriate com- 
binations must be devised for each instance.’-’*’ 

Of the several factors considered in measuring promotion potential, 
those not present in entry selection are performance, supervisory 
evaluation, and length of service. Ip --.n-civil-service governments, 
promotions may be based entirely upon supervisory evaluation. This 
method, for example, was found to be in use in Shelby County.'*’” In 
Michigan, supervisory evaluations account for one-quarter of the final 
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score.**** The problems presented here stern from the extent to wliich 
the evaluation is subjective and to the possibility of discrimination. Two 
Philadelphia respondents charged that supervisors’ evaluations fre- 
quently are used against minority group employees who become eligible 
for promotion.*®^ This, they stated, is accomplished by systematically 
lowering efficiency ratings from “outstanding’ to “satisfactory. An 
official of the Michigan State Civil Rights Commission said that it is 



quite common in Detroit for a Negro employee to get high efficiency 
ratings until he has accumulated enough seniority for promotion at whicii 
point his ratings begin to decrease.*®^ A Memphis respondent noted 
that “ratings include ability for leadership hut Negroes are never given 
the opportunity to lead so how can they be rated on leadership? ***■* In 
Houston where the supervisory rating is one factor in determining 



promotions, an official openly admitted that “minority group members 
are not promoted as quickly as whites.” *®^ 

Seniority or length of service is another factor which is often said 



to limit promotional opportunities for minorities. In many areas, since 
minorities have been systematically excluded from employment in the 
past, they are not on equal footing with majority group employees. 
Seniority, however, often is a test of endurance rather than of ability. 
One public personnel expert says that: 

. . . some highly inbred government organizations take satisfac- 
tion in a tightly knit promotion-from-within-policy. Yet they are far 
from the best-run agencies in their respective jurisdictions. Too 
often there has been an over emphasis on seniority. . . . Over- 
emphasis on “years of experience” still plagues many agencies 
in their effort to achieve objectivity in selection for promotion. 
Quite often the highly touted “20 years of experience” is merely 
one year of experience 20 times.*®® 

Stahl found, however, that while some public units give seniority an 
arbitrary weight on promotion examinations, the great majority merely 
provide that seniority shall be given consideration.*®^ 

Seniority carried varied weight in several of the jurisdictions studied 
in considering individuals for promotion. In Oakland, it accounted for 
10 percent of the final score. In Fulton County, up to 10 extra points 
were given for seniority. 0.ne respo.ndent emphasized the need to recruit 
Negroes into the Oakland government, especially as policemen and 
firemen, to insure favorable promotion opportunities in the future. He 
said it was especially crucial since a large number of employees hired 
immediately after World War II will be retiring in a few years.*®® 

The Commission’s study found several examples in which emphasis on 



seniority was a barrier to minority promotion. An Atlanta personnel 



official confirmed that black employees were not promoted at the same 
rate as whites because “seniority is involved” and “Negroes have not 
filled many jobs until recently.” *®® In Detroit, all promotions in the fire 
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department are made solely on the basis of seniority.J’o Detroit bus 
drivers are promoted in similar fashion; promotions rely heavily on 
seniority and, because Negroes have only recently been hired in largo 
numbers, most of the supervisors are white. Now, however, 60 percent 
of the drivers are Negroes and emphasis on seniority will not be racially 
significant in future promotions.*’* 

Except where seniority is the sole or primary factor, the promotion 
system is frequently more flexible than the entry process. There are a 
number of ways in which an advanced level position can be filled; (1) 
by open competitive examination where anyone who meets the pre* 
requisities can compete; (2) by closed competitive examination for 
which only specific incumbent employees are eligible; (3) by a non- 
competitive examination in which the individual merely obtains a passing 
score; (4) by a combination of other factors such as recommendation or 
seniority. It also is possible for an individual to be promoted or ad- 
vanced at the discretion of his agency. For example, in Louisiana, a 
civil service official reported that employees earning less than |400 per 
month can be promoted as long as they meet the basic job require- 
ments.*’2 In Detroit, a department may approve an in-service promotion 
without clearing it through the civil service commission if the employee 
has been in-grade for 1 year and is n<)t being promoted more than 
two classes.*’^ 



Flexibility, however, inevitably leads to manipulation. The chairman of 
the board of supervisors for Wayne County has said that there is a “subtle 
agreement between department heads and the civil service commission. 
Through this arrangement, he said, some county department heads 
reject Negroes who are at the top of civil service job eligibility lists 
and fill vacant positions with white persons who are transferred from 
existing county jobs. He said: “Department heads always have some 
sort of reason for rejecting the Negro applicant, but the whole process 
is repeated too many times to be unintentional.” *’•* A similar situation 
also is said to exist in Detroit, according to the secretary-director of 
the Detroit Commission on Community Relations. He feels that the 
area of promotion and the policy toward departmental transferring leaves 
a wide area of individual latitude that may result in discrimination.*’-^ 

General charges of discrimination in promoting minorities were found 
in several jurisdictions, Oakland, a former consultant of the Cali- 
fornia State Fair Employment Practice Commission related an incident 
in which a dark skinned Mexican American failed an oral promotion 
examination because of “personality and attitude problems.” The 
FEPC reviewed the case and ruled it was clear and conscious dis- 
crimination. The Oakland Civil Service Commission, when asked to 
reconsider the case, agreed only to have a minority person as a member 
of the next oral panel.*’® 

At a 1966 open meeting held by the Tennessee State Advisory Com- 
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opposed to entrance or appointive positions was about equal for the 
majority group and Oriental Americans (31.3 percent and 33.0 percent, 
respectively) but was considerably lower for Spanish Americans and 
owest or black employees (13.7 and 10.7 percent, respectively.) 

le representation of Negroes in promotive positions is exceptionally 
weak in the white-collar occupational groups. Only 3.5 percent of black 
employees in .semiprofessional and technical positions are in promotive 
positions compared to 31.0 percent of the majority group, 38.5 percent of 
Oriental Americans, and 25.0 percent of Spanish Americans. Black 
representation in promotive positions is more variable in the blue-collar 
and service worker occupational groups. 

The San Francisco data, then, suggest that the promotion rate for 
Negroes and Spanish Americans is lower than that for other employees. 

e regu ar collection of promotion data oy other jurisdictions would 
enable each government to assess its promotion policy and practices. 



Prejudiced Attitudes and Biased Treatment 

Blatant examples of discriminatory treatment of minority employees 
were reported to, or observed by. Commission staff in several govern- 
ments. Segregated facilities, segregated work assignments, social 
ostracism, and lack of courtesy were all reported to exist.^^® One San 
Francisco department head reportedly refers to Negroes as “boys” and 
Orientals as “Chinamen.” is? i„ t^e South, Negroes are often called 

boy or other inappropriate names. In Shelby County, it was reported 
that instead of saying “Mr.” or “Mrs.” some white employees used the 
terms “reverend” or “doctor.” In the same county a recently upgraded 
Wegro i^s not welcome at the lunch table with his white colleagues iss 
1 he public works department in Detroit was alleged to assign workmen to 
crews on a segregated basis.iss The park commission in Memphis used 
integrated staffs on “integrated” playgrounds but no black workers 
are assigned to white area playgrounds.*®® 

In Louisiana, the building housing the department of highways has 
maintained segregated washroom facilities in spite of the fact that the 
Governor ordered that all signs designating segregated facilities be 
removed from State buildings.*®* When questioned about the signs a 
top official of the department stated that this policy would not change 
because I don’t think it [desegregated washrooms] is healthy for the 
employees of this department.” Drinking fountains are not segregated, 
but he felt this was not inconsistent with his views on washrooms be- 
cause, he said: “There’s no way they can get their mouth [sic] down on 
a drinking fountain.” *®2 

Such an example of blatant racism openly admitted by a public 
official is atypical. Other public officials, however, revealed obviously 
prejudiced attitudes to Commission statt A Houston official stated 
bluntly: “I wiU admit that there is prejudice here. I am prejudiced 
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southern official said: “I don’t think they [Negroes] are educating them- 
selves well enough to take advantage of the opportunity of employ- 
ment. The director of a northern county civil service commission 
expressed the opinion that, as a whole, black employees in his county 
have a bad attitude toward employment and responsibilities.-"® 

A general lack of sensitivity to the reluctance of minorities to apply 
for jobs in governments and agencies with reputations for discrimina- 
tion was evident in the South. A Louisiana administrator in the depart- 
ment of highways assured Commission staff that all jobs are open to 
Negroes and dismissed the need to communicate this to the black com- 
munity.20* This department (the same one with segregated washroom 
facilities) has six black employees out of a total of 1,499. The sentiments 
of the black community were expressed by a local civil rights leader: 
Black people know that people at the Capitol are white. We know 
our place. We know we’re not supposed to be there. . . . It’s not 
a question of what’s on the books -it doesn’t need to be. We can 
get the picture in a lot of ways. . . . This fear of working in white 
men s jobs just permeates the State. Most Negroes are afraid of 
white people, afraid of working with them, and think they are 
inferior to them.^"^ 

A white official in Atlanta recognized this problem when he said: “When 
you walk into City Hall, you will see that it is a white man’s world.” 203 
This general feeling was expressed in other governments. When visible 
government -those working in city halls, county courthouses, and 
State capitols— tends to be all-white, the sincerity of a government’s 

commitment to equal opportunity is seriously questioned by the minority 
community. 

The Minority Worker and the Merit System 



The American civil service or merit system in public personnel 
administration was initiated in the latter part of the 19th century as a 
means of improving government service and providing opportunity for 
government employment not found in the patronage or spoils system. 
A merit system in modern government is defined in its broadest sense 
as a personnel system in which comparative merit or achievement 
governs each individual’s selection and progress in the service and in 
which the conditions and rewards of performance contribute to the 
competency and continuity of the service.” 2w 

1 wenty-three of the 50 States have merit systems covering more than 
50 percent of their employees.^os All 50 have at least limited civil service 
coverage for employees administering certain Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. Every city of more than 500,000 and 95 percent of cities with 
100,000 or more residents also have some form of merit employment. 
On the other hand, less than 5 percent of the Nation’s counties have a 
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merit system.^®® Many small and medium-sized cities also lack genuine 
merit systems covering their employment policies. 

Of the 21 major governments studied by the Commission on Civil 
Rights, all but three- Harris County, Texas; Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Snelby County, Tennessee— have some type of merit system. 
The employees covered in the various jurisdictions range from virtually 
all employees in 12 of the governments to those only employed in health, 

welfare, employment security, and civil defense agencies in the State 
of Texas.207 

Equal Opportunity in Merit Systems 

By definition, the merit principle in employment precludes discrimina- 
tion. Yet this study found frequent evidence that a merit system in itself 
does not guarantee equal opportunity for minority members. Employees 
of the State of Louisiana, for example, are covered by an extensive merit 
system but the State’s employment of Negroes outside the area of educa- 
tion is far lower than that of Shelby County in Tennessee which has no 
merit system. Both the city of Philadelphia and the city of Baton Rouge 
have broad civil service systems. In 1967, Philadelphia had one of the 
best records among jurisdictions surveyed for employing members of 
minority groups; Baton Rouge one of the worst. Both Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania and Harris County, Texas employ without regard to a 
formal civil service system. In 1967, Negroes made up about 13 percent 

of Delaware County’s total work force, but less than 7 percent of Harris 
County employees. 

A study by the U.S. Conference of Mayors made a similar finding: 
While it might be expected that city merit employment systems 
would assure nondiscrimination and high levels of minority worker 
participation in government employment, no general correlation 
can be made between the patterns of minority employment and the 
existence of such systems. . . . Apparently, the so-called “merit 

system is not the automatic safeguard it has been represented 
to be.^°® 

Administrators of merit systems have frequently violated the merit 
principle and practiced conscious, even institutionalized, discrimination. 
Many governments with merit systems, including Atlanta and Memphis, 
at one time maintained two lists of eligible candidates -one for whites, 
another for Negroes. Although both cities have discontinued these 
separate registers, the fact that they were once accepted as part of a 
merit system indicates that a merit system structure alone does not 
assure compliance with the principle of merit. In Memphis, the personnel 
director stated that department officials continued to request the race 
of applicants even after the two lists were merged.^o^ The director of 
personnel for the city of Atlanta stated: “In 1951 everyone was put on 
the same basis. We still didn’t encourage Negroes to apply for all 
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city jobs. We started doing this in 1962 .” A former member of the 
mayor's equal employment commission in Atlanta reported that the 
mayor had admitted to his agency that there was discrimination in city 
employment practices and urged the city personnel director to “see if 
he couldn’t make the merit system work.”-” 

In addition to overt discrimination, merit system structures often 
embody practices and procedures which no longer meet the needs of 
the curient period and serve to inhibit the opportunities of minority 
group members. Examples of such static procedures, all discussed in 
detail earlier in the text, include the use of an unvalidated written test 
as a mandatory requirement for job selection, rigid education and 

experience requirements, and automatic disqualification for an arrest 
or conviction record. 

These rigid and often unrealistic procedures are not inherent in the 
principle of merit. John W. Macy, Jr., former Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, has said: “. . . a merit system is a personnel 
system built on merit principles. The principles are few and funda- 
mental; the system is changeable and must be shaped to the environment 
of the present, not the past.” 232 

Another merit system expert has stated: 

Because a merit system evolves, is it any less a merit system? Is it 
impure if new modes of measurement are discovered, if the utility 
of education is given more direct recognition, if you find that low 
capacity people do simple jobs better than high capacity people? 
Why don’t we simply think of modern merit systems as representing 
the results of new findings and new applications of merit? 

The idea that merit system procedures need not be rigid and un- 
changing finds support in certain current practices. Within the rigid 
framework, merit systems frequently do lend themselves to adminis- 
trative flexibility. The internal mechanics are often applied in a variety 
of ways, giving the public administrator considerable discretion to impede 
or to promote equal employment opportunity. Among the most suscep- 
tible to manipulation are the examination “passing” mark, the civil 
service register or list or eligibles, and the selection procedure. 

The Flexible Passing Grade 

Qualifications are generally considered to be a factor in the personnel 
process which remains constant. In many jurisdictions, however, the 
passing examination grade may vary each time a test is given on the 
theory that there is no point in having too many or too few people in the 
eligible category, such cases the passing score is usually deter- 

mined by the number of eligible candidates needed. One authority has 
justified this practice as follows: 

When there are too many, those eligible but not selected are mislead 
into false expectations; when there are too few, the needs of ihe 
service are not met.^*“ 
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In a recent report to the mayor, a special tafk force on police recruit- 
ment and hiring found that the Detroit Police Department has a flexible 
passing point on its examination for patrolman which is raised or lowered 
with each group taking the examination. Each group is graded on a 
curve some members of each group always pass and some always 
fail. Under such a procedure, a group with a large number of capable 
persons will have a high cutoff point, and a less capable group a lower 
cutoff poinl. Thus, individuals in a high ability group may fail yet have 
much higher scores on the same test than successful candidates in the 
second group.-’® This practice has been criticized by the supervisor 
of police community relations at the Michigan Civil Rights Commission 
as well as by the mayor’s task force. In its report to the mayor, the task 
force recommended that the flexible test cutoff point be eliminated.-’^ 
In the case of a police department, such practices are n^t supportvcd 
by the supply and demand theory as most of the Nation’s police forces 
are understaffed. 

Officials of other governments, including Wayne County, Michigan, 
and Alameda County, California, state that the passing score for ex- 
aminations in their jurisdictions depends on the number of candidates 
taking the examination and the number of job openings.-’® The Phila- 
delphia civil service regulations provide that: 

In determining a minimum passing score, the Director r..cx/ take 
into consideration any or all of the following factors which may be 
pertinent: (a) the minimum competence required for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the class; (b) the quality of the competitors 
competing; (c) the difficulty and length of the test; . . . (e) the 
recommendations of appointing authorities or other experts; (f) 
reasonable economy of examining time and expense; (g) the shortage 
or surplus of qualified competitors; (h) any other pertinent con- 
sideration.-’® (Emphasis added.) 

The flexible passing score indicates that merit system administrators 
frequently adjust their own definition of who is qualified for a given job. 
This being the case, it is not unreasonable to suggest it can also be favor- 
ably used to allow more minority applicants to pass examinations. 

The Civ,il Serviee Resriister 

The civil service register is another mechanism of the merit system 
which can be used by administrators to effect equal opportunity. The 
register is a list of names, ranked from highest to lowest, of all those 
who possess the requisite qualifications for the job and who have passed 
the required examinations. There are two types of registers: a continuous 
register which contains the names of all eligibles from successive ex- 
aminations who are entered wherever they fit into the ranking and the 
closed register which contains the result of one examination. Both 
expire at the end of an arbitrarily set period of time. 
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A register can remain active for periods varying from several months 

to 4 years. In most systems, the personnel administrator determines the 

hie of the register. It may be extended or terminated earlier than the 
original date. 

Continuous registers are usually maintained for positions for which 
there is a shortage of qualified applicants or for which there is a large 
turnover, such as police jobs and clerical positions. Because new eligi- 
bles are continuously merged into the list, those, on the bottom of the 
list are seldom, if ever, hired. Since minority candidates on the average 
are likely to pass with lower scores than majority candidates, their 
nanies may never be reached on the continuous register. On the other 
and, the continuous register has certain advantages. It allows for an 
uninterrupted recruitment program and eliminates the long interval 
between examinations which is found with the closed register. The 
continuous repster is also more responsive to the needs of the service 
As the closed register grows older, attrition rates increase by loss of 

ttft tty" ""^"ii ^ ^ the chance 

that they will be hired. The continuous register also provides candidates 

who have failed the examination or who desire to improve their scores 

with the opportunity to retake the test after only a short waiting period 

In Ph-/ ^ t-^g^ster to expire, 

hiladelphia, for example, the waiting period is determined by the 

director of personnel, but cannot be less than 30 days after either taking 
or reviewing the examination .220 

The life of the closed register may also be significant for equal oppor- 
tunity. The closed register of long duration often enables eligible candi- 
dates with low scores to be hired if they are still available when their 
names are reached. An official of the California State Personnel Board 
noted that the State has found that it is able to increase by three times 
he number of minonty members hired simply by not abolishing the 
register as often as in the past. He noted, furthermore, that there are 
often only a few points difference in the range of scores which separate 
the second hundred names from the first hundred on the list .221 Although 
the term “bottom of the list^^ connotes “less qualified,” everyone on 

the register has met all of the required qualifications for the job, including 
passing a test. ^ 

1 who are placed on the register are advised by 

letter and informed of the date the register will be terminated. Some 
governments also inform candidates of their examination score and their 
rank on the register. The city of Memphis and the Texas Merit Council 
however will only inform the candidate of his score or rank on the’ 
register it he specifically requests the information. 

Selection Procedures 

To fill a position from the register, one or more names are usually 
sent to the department in which the position is located. In some govern- 
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ments, only the highest ranking name is certified; in others, two, three, 
or more may be certified for consideration. The most common procedure 
is certification of the three names at tlie top of tlie register.'--- 

Where more than one name is certified, the selecting official is given 
a degree of latitude in deciding which candidate will he offered the job. 
The rule of one provides no choice. All of these rules, however, can be 
manipulated to avoid hiring minority members- In most of the 18 jurisdic- 
tions with merit systems studied at least one public official informed 
Commission staff that such manipulation took place. 

San Francisco uses the rule of one in selecting applicants. Ofien, the 
same register is used by several departments. San Francisco officials 
stated that there have been instances v,'! cn the police and fire depart- 
ments have left a secretarial or typing job vacant until another depart- 
ment has selected the top person on the register if that person is a 
Negro.-"^ 

In Detroit, which also uses the rule of one for filling entry level posi- 
tions, staff members of the mayor’s development team stated that one 
method of keeping the number of nonwhites at a minimum in a particular 
department is to fill a vacancy by transfer from another department 
rather than selecting from the register.--"^ 

In Philadelphia similar charges were made by a department official. 
Although selecting officers are given a choice of two names, they are not 
obligated to select either candidate and do not have to justify their 
decision. The Philadelphia official stated that the selecting officers wait 
until the candidates they consider undesirable are removed from the 
list before recjuesting additional certifications. The city personnel 
director has tried to discourage departments from rejecting both candi- 
dates by forcing them to wait 4 to 6 months before certifying additional 
candidates to that department.'-^"'’ 

The rule of three is used by most of the governments in this study. 
While some government officials indicated that the top name is almost 
always selected in their jurisdictions.^"** most governments take full 
advantage of the choice of three. The Michigan State Civil Service 
Commission, as part of a larger study of State employment practices, 
is collecting information on reasons for rejection of the top candidate. 
Departments are now required to state the cause for rejection in writ- 
ing.'^7 In Wayne County, the chairman of the county board of super- 
visors has tried unsuccessfully to get the civil service commission to 
require supervisors to submit written reasons for selecting other than the 
top candidate. The commission maintains that it does not have the 
authority to demand that departments justify their selection.'--*^ 

Evidence in other jurisdictions indicates that many department 
officials do, in fact, use the leeway provided by the rule of three to 
discriminate. In Memphis, the personnel director felt that some depart- 
ment heads would select a white applicant over an equally or better 



qualified black applicant. He added that under the civil service regula- 
tions he cannot question a rejection and a department head “would 
never admit that he chose an applicant because he was white.” 229 
regulations also allow the selecting official to reject all three certified 
names and request more names without offering any explanation. 
Eligible candidates are removed from the register after they have been 
passed over three times. The personnel director said that he can ask for 
reasons for rejection if an excessive number of certified candidates are 
turned back. He has, at times, found it necessary to remind certain 
officials of the purpose of the rule of three .230 

In Baton Rouge, an official said that department heads have been 
reluctant to fill any vacancies with a black applicant when either of the 
other two applicants is wliite.^ai A Pennsylvania official believed it was 
the practice of many white administrators throughout the State govern- 
ment to select a secretary of the same race .232 The Atlanta director of 
personnel also felt that department heads practice discrimination in 
selecting applicants but that it would be difficult to prove.233 

Opinion differs on the value of the various selection devices in provid- 
ing equal opportunity for minorities. An official of the San Francisco 
Human Relations Commission felt that in the long run, the rule of one 
helps minorities.234 The personnel director for the city of Philadelphia, 
where the rule of two is used, felt that the choice of one out of two was 
too restricting while recognizing that greater freedom of choice could 
result in political or racial discrimination .235 The vice mayor of Atlanta, 
while admitting that the rule of three had merit, said that as long as there 
is such a choice, there will be discrimination if the department head is 
so inclined. He added that there is still a “great deal of prejudice and it 
is exercised through these means.” 236 ^ ^viJer area of choice can also 
operate in favor of minority group applicants. For example, in Baton 
Rouge, police department selection procedures are such that anyone 
who has passed the test and been placed on the register can be selected. 
In 1963, the chief of police took advantage of this regulation to appoint 
eight bhek policemen within a short period. However, no others had 
been hired at the time of this survey. 

* * * 



There can be little question that, over the long run, civil service merit 
systems have contributed to improvement in the level of performance 
of State and local government and to generally broadened opportunity 
for public service. Their presence alone, however, is not a guarantee 
that all persons will be treated equally. The principle of merit in public 
personnel systems and equal employment opportunity are compatible 
if not, as some authorities maintain, integral. But the principle is not 
the system and the presence of the apparatus of the system is not in 
itself insurance that equal employment opportunity is a reality. 



Chapter* III 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN POLICE 
AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 



Barriers and obstacles to equal employment opportunity for minority 
group members were greater among uniformed politsmen and firemen 
than in any other area of State and local government. As pointed out in 
Chapter I, the employment records of police and fire departments con- 
sistently showed less Negro representation in these departments than 
in nearly any other department of government. 

The belated admission of any minority group members to these occupa- 
tions accounts, in part, for this situation. Atlanta and Memphis had 
never hired Negro policemen until 1948; Baton Rouge not until 1963.^ 
The city of Philadelphia, which had a substantially better record of 
minority employment on the police force than any of the other central 
cities studied, made no major effort to recruit Negro policemen until 
about 10 years ago.^ The city of Oakland had Negroes on its police 
force at least as early as the 1940’s, but, according to one respond- 
ent, the 21 Negro policemen currently employed represent only a few 
more than were on the force more than 20 years ago.^ (But between 
1940 and 1965 the Negro population of Oakland increased from 3 percent 
to an estimated 31 percent of the total.) 

The situation in the fire departments was similar. Detroit appointed 
its first Negro fireman in 1939.“* The Oakland Fire Department employed 
a Negro for the first time around 1921, but did not integrate its force 
until around 1956.^ The city of Atlanta first employed Negro firemen 
about 1961 and began to integrate its firehouses in 1963.® The Memphis 
Fire Department hired 12 Negro firemen in 1955, but did not integrate 
its force until 1966.' The city of Baton Rouge has made no effort to inte- 
grate its eight Negro firemen into the rest of the force.® There was only 
one Negro fireman employed by San Francisco in the spring of 1967. 

Police and fire departments are similar in many respects. Each has a 
uniformed force, with a formal semimilitary chain of command. They 
are the most widely visible manifestations of local government operating 
throughout the community. Each is charged with protecting life and 
property; each exposes its men to danger in the course of their duties; 
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and each stresses discipline and team spirit. Both promote entirely 
from within, requiring each applicant to begin as a recruit irrespective 
of his background or experience.^ In most cities both departments have 
the same general entry requirements and salary ranges.*® There are, 
however, important differences between the two protective services 
which are reflected in the relationships of the two to the minority com- 
munity, the minority applicant, and the minority member on the force. 

One of the more significant differences lies in the fact that police 
departments across the country are understaffed, some substantially 
below authorized strength, while for the most part fire departments 
are not. 

Police Recruitment 

In every central city studied, the police force was under its authorized 
strength, ranging from a deficit of 2,6 positions in San Francisco to a 
deficit of 767 positions in Houston.** In Baton Rouge, Detroit, Houston, 
Memphis, and Oakland, the number of vacancies exceeded the number 
of minority group members on the force. It was estimated that in 1967 
increases in police departments’ authorized forces and normal turnover 
created a national need for 50,000 new policemen.*^ In contrast, the 
number of new firemen needed each year across the country has been 
estimated to be only 6,000 to 7,000.*® 

The police departments studied have conducted vigorous recruitment 
programs, many of which have included specific attempts to recruit 
members of minority groups For the most part these efforts have not 
been notably successful either in satisfying the departments’ overall 
manpower needs or in substantially increasing the number of minority 
group members on the forces. One commentator has stated: “There is 
no such thing as a successful police recruitment drive in our large cities; 
there are just varying degrees of failure.” *'* 

The tension, suspicion, and hostility which exist between the Negro 
community and the police department are obstacles to the recruitment 
of black policemen, officials in many of the cities studied told Commission 
staff.*® The Michigan State Civil Rights Commission concluded in its 
recent study of recruitment efforts in six large cities: 

The Departments that are making the greatest headway in obtaining 
minority group applicants are those that have made headway in 
reversing their image in the minority community. The programs 
that most of these departments have, go beyond mere dialogue 
between citizens’ groups and command officers. The departments 
have actually involved themselves in programs designed to assist 
citizens. . . These departments also have clearly spelled out 
policies in citizens’ complaints against the department, the behavior 
expected of an individual patrolman, etc. (Emphasis added.)*® 
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The police departments in the central cities studied availed themselves 
of all the recruiting techniques used by other units of city government 
to attract minority applicants. In addition, some departments initiated 
special methods to reach minority groups.^^ Both the Philadelphia and 
the Oakland Police Departments used mobile vans for recruitment in 
ghetto areas.*® Applicants for police jobs in Philadelphia were given 
written examinations in the recruiting van as well as at precinct stations 
and at the civil service office. An applicant who failed the examination 
was permitted to retake it within 30 days. Philadelphia also uses the 
life-size figure of a Negro police sergeant — a former Olympic star— to 
help recruit prospective policemen. In addition, Philadelphia policemen 
recruit from door-to-door and all members of the force are encouraged 
to recruit among their friends and neighbors.*® 

The city of Detroit has benefited from a statewide recruitment program 
initiated by the Michigan Civil Rights Commission and supported by a 
grant irom the U.S. Department of Justice. The objective of the program 
was to obtain 500 white and 500 black recruits to serve on police forces 
at the city, county, and State levels. A corporation was formed, the Police 
Recruitment Project of Michigan, Inc., to conduct the campaign.^® The 
campaign was publicized by advertising on radio and television, and in 
buses, post offices, and office buildings. National television personal- 
ities— Negro and white — participated in the effort. 

The Memphis Police Department assigned a white lieutenant to 
recruit in community centers and neighborhood shopping centers. 
When it became obvious that Negroes were reluctant to talk with a 
white police officer, a xVegro patrolman was assigned to accompany him. 
This integrated team also manned a booth at the Mid-South Fair in 
Memphis.^* 

Most of these efforts were followed by an increase in the number of 
black patrolmen on the force. The campaign of the Police Recruitment 
Project of Michigan in 1967, for example, helped produce 4,122 applica- 
tions for the Detroit Police Department; 47 percent were from Negroes. 
The attrition rate among applicants during the various phases of the 
screening process was so great, however, that only 323 .recruits were 
ultimately hired. Of these, 71 or 22 percent were Negroes, the largest 
number and proportion of Negroes ever hired to date by the department 
in a single year.2® Similarly, efforts by the Oakland Police Department 
resulted in a class of recruits in 1967 which was 50 percent Negro, 
a proportion large enough to double the number of black patrolmen on 
the force.24 The Memphis recruitment efforts produced seven Negroes 
in a class of 46.^® 

Obstacles to Minority Hiring 

Among those Negroes who are recruited and do apply, the proportion 
which finally is accepted for the force is usually quite small. This is true. 
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although to a lesser degree, for white applicants. The screening process 
for police applicants is similar to that used for regular civil service 
jobs although in many respects it is more stringent. Applicants face a 
number of hurdles which may include a written examination, an oral 
examination, a physical proficiency test, a medical examination, a 
psychological examination, a polygraph test, and a background and char- 
acter check. They must also get clearance on the departments’ require- 
ments concerning citizenship, residency, arrests, and convictions.^® 
Accordingly, if there are even fewer Negro applicants, the high attrition 
rate will result in even fewer Negroes actually being accepted for the 
force.2^ 

Written Tests 

Minority group applicants may encounter difficulty in passing through 
any of the various points in the screening process. One particular point 
of difficulty is the written test. The written examination for both firemen 
and policemen in San Francisco was characterized by one informant 
as one which a recent high school graduate could pass, but which a 
student out of high school for a few years and not employed in a 
job requiring word usage, arithmetical reasoning, and wide vocabulary 
would fail.2® Since 21 years is the minimum age for policemen in San 
Francisco, few recent high school graduates take the test. In Detroit 
in 1967, 50 percent of the Negroes and 17 percent of the whites taking 
the written examination failed it.-® 

In many ways the problem of written tests for policemen is comparable 
to that encountered with regular civil service examinations. The tests 
used have not been validated so there is little if any evidence of a clear 
relationship between ability to pass the test and ability to perform w'ell 
as a patrolman. As an example of this, a Georgia legislator cited the case 
of several Negroes who failed the examination for State patrolmen even 
though they had served on the Atlanta police force for years.®® 

In Detroit, the mayor’s special task force on police recruiting and 
hiring has replaced the routine 2Vz hour written test with the Wonderlich 
test, a 12-minute general intelligence test judged to be just as good until 
a better examination can be located or developed.®* 

The supervisor of police community relations for the Michigan State 
Civil Rights Commission said that he was told by a former supervisory 
officer of a university which recruits and trains its own campus police 
force that the university administers a standard test developed for police 
applicants together with a routine clerical test. The supervisory officer 
found by checking the personnel records of officers that there was a 
higher correlation between job performance and scores on the clerical 
test than between performance and scores on the test designed spe- 
cifically to select individuals with a high potential for police work.®® 

Despite the adverse effect of the written examination, training pro- 
grams can improve test performance significantly. For example, in an 
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effort to increase the number of Puerto Ricans on the force, the Phila- 
delphia Police Department designed a recruitment campaign which 
included a followthrough effort to assist applicants in negotiating the 
screening process. The basic recruiting techniques were contacts with 
the clergy, house-to-house recruiting, and advertising in Spanish news 
media. These efforts produced 40 candidates.^^ 

The police department reached an agreement with the city civil 
service commission by which the written test was to be administered 
in Spanish. The translation took culture as well as language into account. 
The school board provided a 12-week, 23-hour-a-week course through 
its school extension program to prepare the candidates for the written 
examination. Of the original 40 candidates, 35 took the course, 30 
completed it, and 11 passed the examination.^** One of the 11 men who 
passed the written examination subsequently failed the physical ex- 
amination because he did not meet the 5'7” minimum height require- 
ment.35 The course was conducted a second time with 30 candidates, 
nine of whom eventually passed the written examination.^^ 

The successful candidates were assigned to areas with sizable Puerto 
Rican populations and the police department feels that relations between 
the department and the Puerto Rican community are improving. The 
chief inspector considers the program a success and plans to continue 
it as long as necessary.^^ 

In another training effort in Baton Rouge in 1963 four Negro leaders 
conducted an informal class to prepare a group of young men for the 
police examination. Six of their students passed the test and became the 
first Negro policemen on the Baton Rouge force.=^» This experience 
appears to hold true for fire departments as well. The first Negro em- 
ployed by the Oakland Fire Department tutored many Negroes on his 
own initiative and time over a period of more than 20 years to prepare 
them for the written fire department examination.^® As a result of his 
efforts, 25 Negroes have been hired by the department. In the spring 
of 1967, the city of Oakland reported to the Commission that 26 of its 
651 uniformed firemen were Negroes. 

Physical Qualifications 

Police and fire departments have more rigid requirements concerning 
age, weight, height, and vision than other departments of city govern- 
ment generally have. Yet, despite their rigidity., these standards vary 
from department to department and even have been altered within 
departments with no adverse results. In the police departments studied 
by the Commission, minimum age ranged from 19 years in Houston to 
21 years in most other places; maximum age, from 29 years in Oakland 
to 36 years for the Texas State Patrol. Height requirements are similarly 
variable. As part of an intensive campaign to recruit more Negro officers 
for the police force, Detroit has recently liberalized its age, height, and 
vision requirements.**® 
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A recent study showed that several large cities have lowered their 
height requirements to 5'7" as a result of pressures from their Spanish- 
speaking populations.'^* Both San Francisco and Oakland, however, have 
a minimum height requirement of 5'9" which has been cited as an 
impediment for Oriental Americans.’*'^ The 5'9" requirement of the 
California Highway Patrol also has been cited as a factor in eliminating 
Oriental Americans.*'* 

Arrests and Convictions 

Police departments put more emphasis on the background, char- 
acter, and reputation of an applicant than do other agencies of govern- 
ment. Consequently, they are more stringent in their treatment of arrest 
and conviction records. In each of the police departments supplying 
information to the Commission, a felony conviction automatically dis- 
qualified an applicant.’*’* Frequently this prohibition was required by 
law and therefore not subject to modification by the police department.’*** 
In several jurisdictions studied, convictions for lesser offenses also 
automatically disqualified an applicant. The city of Memphis will not 
employ anyone as a policeman or fireman who has been guilty of a “crime 
involving infamous or notoriously disgraceful conduct.”'*** The Phila- 
delphia Police Department will not employ anyone convicted of a mis- 
demeanor, nor will it employ any applicant who fails to report an arrest 
or a conviction. Applicants are not informed, however, of the different 
treatment accorded reported and unreported arrests-’*' Several juris- 
dictions will not employ applicants convicted of various traffic violations. 
The Shelby County Sheriffs Department will not employ anyone 
arrested for any offense other than a traffic violation.'*** 

The treatment of juvenile records by police departments varies. 
Most police departments reported to the Commission that they were 
more lenient in considering juvenile offenses than those committed 
as an adult. The California State Police Department, for example, 
does not consider offenses committed before the applicant’s 21st birth- 
day. On the whole, however, police departments appear to evaluate 
juvenile offenses more carefully than do civil services systems. The 
Atlanta Police Department treats all offenses rigidly because it does 
not w’ant anyone o.. the force who “has any kind of a record.” '*** 

The California State Police Department is the only police agency 
surveyed by the Commission which does not request information about 
arrests on the employment questionnaire, although it does require infor- 
mation on most, but not all, convictions.^** The Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, which is prevented by the city charter only from hiring persons 
with felony convictions, asks the following comprehensive question 
on its application for policemen: 

Have you ever been arrested, accused of breaking a law, taken into 
a police station for investigation or fingerprinted because of suspi- 
cion in any place at any time in your life as a juvenile or adult? *** 



No police departments studied, however, relies on the information 
furnished by the applicant concerning his arrest and conviction record. 
All departments routinely make an independent police record check. 
These frequently are checked against FBI records as well as State and 
local records. In addition, many departments investigate the background 
and character of the applicant. This is most commonly done by police 
officers, but the city of Atlanta uses private detectives for this purpose.®^ 

The Background Check and Oral Interview 

The great emphasis placed on the background and character of the 
applicant is reflected in the Detroit police application forms in such 
questions as; “Were you ever guilty of and/or charged with being 
the father of a child born out of wedlock?” ^3 “Have you ever been wid- 
owed, separated or divorced? If . . . ‘yes’ explain.” “List all past 
and present creditors giving name, address, account number and amount 
due.”55“Have you ever been involved in any matter pertaining to 
an unpaid debt or . . . taxes? ’ “List all checking and savings accounts 
you have in banks, savings and Joan associations, credit unions, etc.” ^7 
The signature of the applicant on the form must be notarized. 

Although no other police department studied elicits as much personal 
information on the application, many make similar inquiries during the 
oral interview and backgi'ound investigation. The Philadelphia Police 
Department investigates an applicant during visits to five houses in 
his immediate neighborhood.58 The Memphis Police Department checks 

into the candidate’s family relationships and his civic and religious 
activities.®^ 

Because the presence of minority members on the police force is 
limited, most oral interviews and background checks on minority 
applicants are conducted by white policemen. The oral examination 
and the background check have been characterized as two elements 
in the screening process in which subjective opinions are critical.®® It 
has also been pointed out that because police departments, unlike most 
other departments of State and local government, do their own recruit- 
ing, screening, and hiring, policemen may consciously or u.iconsciously 
seek applicants who are like themselves; the applicant whose background 
and character is most acceptable may often be the one whose background 
and character most closely resemble that of the investigating officer.®^ 

The Commission found few clear-cut cases of intentional discrimina- 
tion during the oral interview and background investigation. These do, 
however, offer many opportunities for discrimination to occur. Separate 
studies have shown a high degree of racial prejudice among white 
policemen.62 The Commission also found considerable evidence of dis- 
criminatory behavior and treatment in other aspects of the day-to-day 
operations of the police forces studied. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
surmise that it occurs in these two areas as well. Statistics collected 
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by the Detroit Police Department indicate that 49 percent of the Negro 
applicants who made it to the preliminary oral examination were dis- 
qualified during the oral examination and background investigation as 
compared to only 22 percent of the whites “ 

The following examples of the conduct of the background investiga- 
tion illustrate the extent to whiv'-h the opportunity for prejudice exists 
in the examination and screening processes. The instructions for the 
field investigation of potential troopers in the State of Michigan call for 
the investigating officer to give specific attention to home conditions: 
specifically, “neighborhood, dwellings, applicant’s position in dwelling, 
condition of home, number of occupants, etc.” Part of the form for the 
oral interview, which is the final portion of the background investigation 
is illustrated here: 



Name— 

Address. 



FIELD INVESTIGATION REPORT ON APPLICANT 



NOTE: UNDKRLINE ANY WORD OR WORDS WHICH BEST DESCRIBE THE APPLICANT. 
IF NONE IS APPLICABLE. INSERT APPROPRIATE DESCRII»TIVE TERMS. IN ADDL 
TION. BELOW each CATEGORY- PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND ORAL INTER- 
V.<EW-A SPACE IS PROVIDED_FOR A GENERAL RATING. THIS RATING SHOULD 
BE GIVEN AS EXCELLENT. GOOD. FAIR. OR POOR. 



(See reverse side for additional instructions.) 



PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 



a) DRESS: Conservative, ordinary, collegiate, flashy, rural 

h) FEATURES: Refined, ordinary, coarse, dissipated _ 

c) NEATNESS; Well-groomed, neat, untidy, dirty 

d) BUILD: Athletic; medium, stocky, slender, frail, fat 

c) SKIN CONDITION: Healthy, normal, blemished [specify) 

0 STATURE: Erect, stooped, round shouldered, other [specif/) 

g) CLEANLINESS: Hands, fingernails, skin, teeth [underline ifsatisfa' 

RATINGS: 



ORAL INTERVIEW; 

a) APPROACH: Friendly, quiet, hesitant, unimprp.^Mvp 

b) HANDSHAKE: Extreme, firm, average, weak 

c) PO’^E: Well poised, lacking 

d) ‘ ^ib:E: V/clI-modulatcd, clear, low, too low, loud, harsh, nasal, high-pitched 

c) ASSURANCE: Self-confident, average, cocky, timid 

f) NERVOUSNESS: None, slight , very nervous. 

g) ACCENT: None, foreign, regional, slight, very noticcablc^ 

h) TACT: Tactful, average, blunt, lacking, crude 

i) ENTHUSIASM; Enthusiastic, average, undemonstrative, indifferent 

j) FORCE: Forceful, sufficient, self-conceited, lacks initiative^ 

k) AMENABILITY Cooperative, sclf-ccntcrcd, stubborn, resentful 

l) ALERTNESS; Alert, responsive, lackadaisical, dull 

m) MATURITY: Mature, responsible, immature, irresponsible 

n) ANSWERS QUESTIONS: Definitely, inaccurately, vaguely, evasively, slowly, quickly. 



RATING: 

Investigating Officcr^ 

[Signature) 

Title Work Station 



1 HAVE REVIEWED THIS INVESTIGATION REPORT AND APPROVE IT FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
FIELD INVESTIGATION REVIEW BOARD: 



District Supervisor 

[Signature) 
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(Reverse siide) 

j Information on the following aspects of the applicants hackgnmnd is to be provided in detail on suc- 

ceeding pages to be attached, using as many as necessary. Kach section of the report .should be identi- 

1 fled with the appropriate number and title as listed below. (Complete in duplicate) 

! 

{ 

1 I. ARREST RECORD. -Any arrest record, including traffic offenses. Also any arrest record of any immediate member 

of the family exclusive of traffic offenses. 

2. CREDIT RECORD. -To include present financial status end current financial obligations. .Also jiast reputation 

for incurring and settling indebtedness. 

3. EDUCATION RECORD.— To include high school, college or similar educational records, exclusive of elementary 

school, in regard to attendance, conduct, average grades and general characteristics as a student. Also any .special 
school activities, such as athletics, debating, class leadership, etc. 

4. EMPLOYMENT RECORD.— To include findings from past and present employers regarding work habits and reasons 

for leaving any former positions. 

5. HEALTH RECORD. -To include any findings of illnesses or injuries which miglit interfere with effective performance 

of police duties. Also any medical history of immediate family which might i.ndicate hereditary tendencic.s. Like- 
wise any contagious, infectious chronic or other disease or major illness whh which any member of family may 
now* be afflicted and the extent to which the applicant has been exposed to it. 

6. MARITAL STATUS.— To include number of children, their ages, if a child is expected, and other jiersons dependent 

on applicant for support. 

7. MILITARY RECORD.* If a veteran, to include *.ype of discharge, any service disability, and if subjected to any 

disciplinary action. Abo any present draf, or reserve status. 

8. RECREATION.— To include any part.cuir.r hubbies or pastimes. 

•/. HOME CONDITIONS. -*lo iHude neighborhood, dwellings, applicant's position in dwelling, condition of home, 
number of occupants, etc. 

10. ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. -To include interviews with neighbors and business or personal associates. 
ITEM NUMBER U FOR LIQUOR ENFORCEMENT TRAINEE I APPLICANTS ONLY, 

11. LIQUOR LICENSE. — Has applicant or any relative ever held a Michigan liquor license? 

INVESTIGATING OFFIC^ VS COMMENTS: 



An instruction sheet by the Houston Police Department outlines a 
series of points to be considered when investigating job applicants. It is 
illustrated here:**® 

THINGS THAT MUST BE CONSIDERED AND WEIGHED 

An applicant may be rejected on one or more, depending upon the seriousness and weight attached. 

1. Summary Courts-Martial 
Points to consider: 

a. Type of offense. 

b. Circumstances. 

c. Disposition. 

d. Period of time since offense occurred. 

e. Over-all record prior to and since the offense. 

2. Discharge for Medical Reasons 
Points to eonsider: 

a. Spceific reasons for discharge. 

b. Has applicant fully recovered? 
e. Possibility of rc-occurrcncc. 

3. Discharge Before Expiration of Tour of Duty 
Points to consider: 

a. Specific reasons fer discharge. 

b. If reasons were for medical purposes, apply same consideration as applied to discharge fur medical 

» reasons. 

4. Personal Appearance 

5. Personality 

Should have an adjusted personality that will enable the individual to function effectively alone and in coopera- 
tion with others. 
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6. Mifdcmeinor Criminal Offenses 

Points to consider: 

a. Number of offenses. 

b. Type of offenses. 

c. Circumstances. 

d. Disposition. 

e. Period ^'‘time since offenses committed. 

f. Overall record prior to and since the incident. 

7. Veteran Disability Compensation 

Points to consider: 

a. Reason for disability. 

b. Amount of compensation. 

O w - . in *ny way affect present or future performance? 

8. Memcal History Other Than What Is Covered by Other Requirements 

Points to consider: 

a. Is applicant prone to have accidents and receive injuries? 

** ^'norm^?*'^*"' * >Hnesses preventing him from working in excess of what is considered 

9. Civil Suits Against the Applicant 

Points to consider: 

a. Reason for suit. 

b. Disposition. 

c. Period of time since incident causing suit. 

d. Record of applicant prior to and since suit, regarding subject of suit. 

applicant’s action regarding the suit reflect proper attitude. 

10. Criminal Offense Where Conviction Not Obtained 

Points to consider: 

a. Number of offenses. 

b. Typo of offenses. 

c. If charge was dismissed, for what reasons was dismissal granted. 

d. Circumstances of arrest. 

11. Use of Alcohol 

Points to consider: 

a. Places where alcohol consumed. 

b. Fre(|uency of its use. 

c. Amount consumed. 

d. Type of alcohol. 

12. Social Activities 

Points to consider: 

a. When applicant is not working, what docs he do? 

b. Selection of places for entertainment. 

C. Arc his social activities considered wholesome, and would they be a credit to the Police Department’ 
13 Credit History aPP*»cam prone to become involved in arguments and trouble in general? 

Points to consider: 

a. Is there a history of delinquent accounts? 

b. Reasons for delinquency. 

c. What effort was made to take care of these accounts? 

d. Possibility of rc*occurrenccs. 

14. Arrest Record Where no Charges Were Filed 

Points to consider: 

a. Number of arrests. 

b. Circumstances surrounding the arrest. 

c. Reason for arrests. 

d. Persons arrested with, and their record. 

15. Associates 

Points to consider: 

a. Does the applicant associate with persons who have good character and reputation? 

li: r- -1 . . associates the type of people whose influence would be desirable? 

16. ramily Adaptability 

Point to consider: 

a. Can the applicant’s family adapt themselves to the life of a policeman’s family? 

The Michigan Civil Rights Commission characterized the screening 
process used by the Michigan State Police Department as one which 
provides several opportunities for persons harboring racial prejudice 
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(consciously or unconsciously) to exercise personal choice and thereby 
possible discrimination.**^ The Commission added that during an 
8-month period, seven black candidates for jobs as State troopers passed 
the written examination, but five of these were eliminated during the 
course of the field examination. “In at least one case, there is a serious 
question regarding the manner in which the applicant’s credit record 
was evaluated by the investigating trooper and approved by the Civil 
Service Commission.” **'* 

A member of the San Francisco City and County Civil Service Com- 
mission told Commission staff that some San Francisco police investi- 
gators were hypercritical during security checks of black candidates, 
digging into past criminal records, common law marriages, and other 
related matters in meticulous detail; he also reported that they usually 
recommended against appointment of persons with the slightest blemish 
on their record.**** He cited a case in which a Negro police applicant had 
been rejected because of a juvenile arrest for stealing a jar of hair oil, 
even though he had never been sentenced."** 

Detroit police check the background and character of all relatives 
who live in the applicant’s home. A Michigan Civil Rights Commission 
staff member said that such a procedure adversely affects black candi- 
dates who, more than white candidates, are likely to have relatives 
living with them who have been involved with the police."* The staff 
member added that she felt that the character investigations were con- 
ducted objectively but that the material gathered was reviewed by the 
oral board in an extremely subjective manner. 

Members of panels conducting the oral examination frequently have 
not had adequate preparation for the task. The supervisor of police- 
community relations for the Michigan Civil Rights Commission told 
Commission staff that oral board members often are selected by going 
through the office at police headquarters and “collecting” any three 
command officers who are available at the time. A white policeman 
characterized as a “known bigot,” because of his involvement in a racial 
incident which caused his picture to be published in the newspapers, 
sat on an oral board for minority group applicants on at least one occa- 
sion."2 A 21-year-old Negro applicant in Detroit was rejected by an all- 
white board because the board alleged “he looked immature.” Since the 
charge was based on the appearance of immaturity and not on immaturity 
perse, the applicant appealed his rejection to the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission. Before the Michigan commission had proceeded beyond 
preliminary investigation, the young man was hired."** 

Psychological Screening 

Several of the police departments studied make psychological evalua- 
tions of the applicants through written tests or by psychiatric examina- 
tions while others use the oral interview to appraise the psychological 
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fitness of the indi/idual. The city of Detroit used a psychological test 
at one time, but found it so unsatisfactory that it .was discontinued.^”* 
At the time of this study the city was again considering the possibility 
of psychological evaluation of prospective recruits as well as the pos- 
sibility of employing a psychiatrist on a regular basis for men on the force 
because of a significant increase in mental disorders among patrolmen. 
Recruiting is becoming more difficult, the department believes, apparent- 
ly because of the strain of a policeman’s job.^-’’ 

The supervisor of police-community relations for the Michigan Civil 
Rights Commission told Commission staff that there really is no ade- 
quate test for mental and emotional suitability for police work.^** He 
added that the general goal of such tests is to find out if the individual is 
aggressive enough to be a good policeman, but not overly aggressive, 
whether he has sadistic tendencies that will surface when he begins to 
exercise authority, and to determine whether or not he is overly enamored 
of firearms. He knew of no cases where psychological examinations had 
been used to test applicants for attitudes of hostility toward minorities 
which might affect the performance of their duties. A few Michigan 
police departments use polygraph tests as their “psychological test” 
but cursory attention only is paid to the subjects of racial prejudice 
and discrimination.^^ 

Selection 

The selection process for police and fire departments is similar 
to that for civil service systems and the same opportunity for discrimina- 
tion usually exists. Applicants who have passed all phases of the examina- 
tion process are placed on a register from which they are selected, usually 
by the rule of three. The Oakland Fire Department and both the At- 
lanta Police and Fire Departments, in order to avoid charges of discrim- 
ination, officials said, always select the top man on the list, although 
they are permitted to select from among the top three.™ 



Discrimination on the Job 

Reports of discriminatory treatment in work assignments, promotions, 
and in personal interaction were more frequent in the police and fire 
departments than in any other area of government studied by the 
Commission. The effect of these practices probably was the most sig- 
nificant factor in increasing the difficulty of recruiting minority group 
members for jobs on the force. 

The area of promotions was a subject of concern in every department 
studied where more than a handful of Negro policemen were employed. 
The statistics cited in Chapter I indicate that minority group members 
were rarely found in the upper ranks of the police departments studied. 
The promotion system for police departments resembles that of a typical 
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civil service system, except that it is likely to be more formal. Typically, 
a policeman is promoted on the basis of his seniority, his proficiencjy 
rating, and his score on a promotional examination, which sometimes 
includes an oral as well as a written test. The weight given to each of 
these components varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

Sometimes seniority is not given a specific weight, but is a minimum 
requirement for promotion. For example, Memphis policemen are 
not eligible for promotion until they have been on the force for 5 years.^^ 
On the other hand, seniority is no guarantee of promotion. A Negro, 
formerly on the Memphis force, told Commission interviewers that al- 
though 13 Negros were hired by the Memphis department in 1948, no 
black policeman was promoted to the rank of lieutenant until 15 years 
later. Furthermore, many white precinct chiefs had less seniority than 

some black patrolmen. He added that ; “Negro policemen took a lot of 
chances, but got no credit.” 

Proficiency ratings by supervisors also were charged with being 
discriminatory. Two staff members of the Michigan Civil Rights Com- 
mission told Commission staff that they had personal knowledge of 
cases in which a black policeman’s proficiency rating was lowered as 
he became eligible for promotion. Each claimed that he had seen this 
happen often enough to believe that it was a deliberate pattern.®* 

The assistant chief of police in Memphis told Commission staff 
that most Negroes ranked no higher than patrolman because they lacked 
seniority, could not pass the test, or were satisfied with remaining 
patrolmen.®^ The city director of personnel, when interviewed by Com- 
mission staff, stated that both police and fire promotions rely heavily 
on performance rating by supervisors, that the rule of three applies, 
and that there is no protection against discrimination in promotion.®® 

The police chief in Houston told a Commission interviewer that most 
of the charges of discrimination leveled at the police department were 
based on the complaint that Negroes weren’t promoted, especially to 
supervisory positions. He added, however, that the police department 
promotes strictly on merit.®^ 

It is common practice for a promotion register to be established 
similar to that used for entrance into the force. Policemen who have 
met all the requirements for promotion are placed on the list according 
to their overall scores and are then selected for promotion from the list. 
Frequently, departments have a choice from among the ton two or three. 
When this is the case, as the personnel director for the city of Memphis 
pointed out, there is no protection for the individual from discrimination 
by the selecting official.®® 

Discriminatory treatment and work assignments are closely related 
lO the problems of promotion in the uniformed forces. A black fireman, 
discussing supervisor ratings in Memphis, said that leadership was one 
of the items on which the men were rated. He then asked how black 
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firemen could be rated on leadership when they were never given the 
chance to lead.^*^ 

Discriminatory assignments appeared to be a greater problem in the 
southern cities investigated than in the northern ones. The president 
of the Baton Rouge Branch of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People stated that the nine black policemen employed 
by Baton Rouge were assigned exclusively to Negro areas and were not 
allowed to give so much as a traffic ticket to a white person.^^ The chief 
of police in Baton Rouge denied the allegation.^^ He told Commission 
interviewers that under the former chief of police, Negro policemen 
were not allowed to carry traffic ticket books or to intervene in matters 
other than those involving Negroes. He said he had changed that policy 
when he took office in 1965. His present policy, he explained, is to fire 
a Negro policeman who is present when a white person commits a crime 
if he does not arrest the offender without regard to his race. The chief 
added, however, that he doesn’t advertise this arrangement because the 
public would vigorously disapprove if they discovered he had eliminated 
the restrictions. At the same time, he did confirm that Negro patrol cars 
were limited to patrolling Negro areas of the city.^^ 

At the time Commission interviewers visited Baton Rouge, the question 
of integrating police patrol cars was an issue of considerable contro- 
versy. In early August 1967 the mayor of Baton Rouge ordered the chief 
of police to integrate the patrol cars and the chief prepared to imple- 
ment the order. He was met with a threat of mass resignation by white 
policemen on Sunday, August 20, 1967, the day when rallies of Negro 
organizations and the Ku Klux Klan were scheduled at the State Capitol. 
The mayor rescinded his order. When interviewed by Commission staff 
in September 1967, the chairman of the Baton Rouge Community Rela- 
tions Committee said he felt that the order would be reissued in 30 to 
60 days.**” In May 1968 the executive director of the Louisiana Council 
on Human Relations said that, although she had raised the matter with 
the mayor, the patrol cars still were not integrated.**’ 

The Baton Rouge Chief of Police told Commission staff that he felt 
the best way to integrate police patrol cars was on a volunteer basis. 
The two volunteers, since they could not be expected to enter a restau- 
rant together, would frequent take-out cov.nters of drive-in restaurants 
and eat their meals in their patrol car. He felt that gradual implementa- 
tion of this approach would be acceptable to the community.**^ 

In Memphis, Negro policemen were restricted to Negro areas and 
segregated in car patrols until 1967.**^ Then the police department 
integrated some of the cars and put them in integrated neighborhoods 
and the downtown business district as well as the black neighborhoods. 
At the time of the Commission’s field investigations, however, there 
were still no Negro policemen assigned to white areas.*’"* 
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In San Francisco, only two Negroes were assigned to the motorcycle 
division which is considered a prestigious assignment.^^ These two 
policemen had had this assignment for 3 years at the time of the Com- 
mission’s investigation. Allegations were made that they had been 
exposed to hostile and derogatory treatment by their white fellow 
policemen.®® Commission interviewers also were told that no Negro 
policemen in San Francisco were assigned to the homicide or burglary 
squads, although such experience would be useful in obtaining promo- 
tions.®^ The Wayne County Sheriff’s Department was charged by an 
employee with assigning Negroes to units which offered the least de- 
sirable positions. For example, no Negroes were assigned to the racket 
squad except when an “undercover Negro” was needed.®® 

Frequently the attitudes and atmosphere in a police department can 
be such as to make the minority policeman feel uncomfortable and 
unwelcome. The San Francisco Police Department was characterized 
as an Irish-Italian “closed society” by several officials interviewed by 
Commission staff. An official in the San Francisco civil service system 
said that higher level officers in the police department were intolerant 
and that their attitudes encouraged expressions of hostility at lower 
levels.®® He added that he personally knew of cases in which white 
policemen used racial slurs in the presence of Negro policemen and 
where derogatory notes had been pasted on the lockers of Negro police- 
men.i®® Another respondent in San Francisco told of Negro policemen 
constantly finding that their lockers had been moved in front of the 
toilets.^®^ Charges such as these were by no means limited to San 
Francisco. In most cities studied by the Commission, prejudice on the 
part of white policemen toward their black colleagues was considered a 
problem by persons interviewed. 

Cases of known or alleged brutality against the Negro community 
on the part of white policemen also had a demoralizing effect on Negro 
policemen and were a strong deterrent to potential Negro applicants. 

Fire Departments 

Commission staff found the situations in fire departments studied 
similar to, and in many ways worse, than those in police departments. 
Processing of firemen applications is comparable to that for policemen, 
although there is somewhat less stress on background and character. 
The written examination and the oral examination both pose major 
barriers for minority group members. The promotion procedures, which 
have not resulted in the promotion of many minority group members, 
leave open the possibility of discrimination both in supervisor ratings 
and in selection from the promotion list. 

There are three ways in which the situation in the fire departments 
studied were significantly different from those of the police depart- 
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rnents. First, most fire departments are not understaffed, have small 
turnover, and have no trouble getting applicants. Second, the relation- 
ship between the fire department and the minority community is not as 
tense and hostile as in the case of the police. Third, the unusual working 
arrangement of firemen has given rise to many forms of prejudiced 
attitudes and treatment. 

Even though firemen and policemen are paid tlie same salaries, the 
peculiar work schedule of firemen — usually 24 hours on and 24 hours 
off— makes it easy for them to supplement their earnings by holding a 
second job. A fireman’s skills, on the other hand, are less transferable 
than those of a policeman w'ho is more likely to leave the force since he 
can work as a private plant guard or detective. Since both of these factors 
tend to keep firemen with the department, hiring is slow and generally 
vacancies are created only by death or retirement. The Philadelphia 
Fire Department v/ith 2,900 uniformed firemen, has only 15 to 20 open- 
ings a year.*“2 The Detroit department with 1,800 uniformed firemen has 
about 60 vacancies a year.^"^ 

Spared the necessity of recruiting for applicants in general, fire 
departments have not usually tried to recruit minority group members 
no matter how poorly they may have been represented in the department. 
In the 2 years prior to 1967, the Oakland Fire Department hired 40 
to 45 employees of whom four to six were Negro. The personnel 
officer for the Philadelphia Fire Department told Commission staff 
that he saw no need for special campaigns directed toward recruiting 
minority group applicants. In 1967 Negroes comprised 7 percent of the 
Philadelphia firemen. In Detroit, 2 percent of the firemen were Negroes; 
the 1967 fall training class was made up of three Negroes and 17 whites.*"'’ 
The secretary of the Detroit Fire Department told Commission staff that, 
as a result of pressure from the mayor to increase the number of Negro 
firemen, he had met with officials of the civil service commission. He 
had made a few suggestions to them, but they had not been implemented. 
He said that at the present time there were no programs aimed at re- 
cruiting Negroes. A black fireman in Memphis told Commission staff 
that the fire department did not publicize its examinations because 
“whites naturally apply and active recruitment would bring Negroes.”*"" 
He added that he had complained to department officials when the 
summer training class of 56 had only one Negro in it and volunteered 
to recruit more Negroes for the department. He was told that the de- 
partment did not have a recruitment problem. 

The single exception found by Commission staff was the San Francisco 
Fire Department which was actively seeking more Negro applicants 
even though it had no trouble filling vacancies. Its recruiting efforts 
were due, in part, to the attention the department had attracted by 
employing only one Negro for 12 years. A member of the San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission said that such a record indicated that “some- 



thing is wrong somewhere,” and added that comments he had heard 
around the fire department led him to believe that the department was 
proud of its nearly all-white status. The civil service commissioner 
said that his personal efforts to recruit Negroes for the fire department 
were unsuccessful because the attitudes of fire department officials are 
such that Negroes do not feel they will receive a fair chance from the 
department. The chief of the community relations unit of the San 
Francisco Fire Department said he felt that Negroes had shied away 
from the department because they felt it was a closely knit group and 
they would not be accepted.*®** 

Lack of pressure from the comm.unity was found to be an additional 
factor in the failure to recruit minority members. Commission staff 
was told in several cities that the fire department was simply not con- 
sidered as critical a civil rights issue as the police department. One 
respondent in Oakland commented: “Who ever thinks of the fire depart- 
ment unless there is a fire?” He added that the Oakland Fire Department 
had been preserved as a haven for marginal whites.*®® 

There are indications that as a result of civil disorders across the 
country fire departments are emerging from their relative obscurity 
and losing some of their neutral image. A fire chief in Oakland told 
Commission staff that he was having more difficulty getting applicants, 
both minority and majority, because of rumors of possible riots. He 
felt the image of the fireman was less favorable in the black community 
then it had been in the past. He attributed this both to the national 
situation and to incidents in Oakland where firemen were injured in 
the course of duty in Negro neighborhoods.**® The Atlanta fire chief said 
that if there were to be a civil disorder in his city, Negro firemen would 
be afraid to leave their fiietrucks because they would be accused of 
being Uncle Toms.*** The chief of the community relations unit for the 
San Francisco Fire Department told Commission staff that the main 
function of his unit was to try to reduce the number .of false alarms 
which had reached a peak of 7,000 in 1967 and which was highest in 
minority group neighborhoods.**-* 

Because firemen live together, fire department integration involves 
a greater degree of intimacy than it does in police departments. Con- 
sequently, in the cities surveyed, it appears to have been more vigorously 
resisted. In Baton Rouge, Negro firemen are assigned to an all-Negro 
station in a Negro neighborhood.**® The situation in Houston was de- 
scribed by the assistant fire chief: 

There are no Negro captains over predominantly white stations. 
There are Negro captains over predominantly Negro stations. Our 
stations are not segregated, however. Each man is given a choice as 
to where he prefers to work. He can work at a white station if he 
wants to, and we have some who do. It is surprising how many 
prefer to work at a predominantly Negro station. I thought for a 
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while that I was going to have to forcibly integrate some of my 
stations, the Negroes did not want to go to the white stations.""* 

The Oakland Fire Department was integrated in the mid*1950’s. The 
Atlanta Fire Department began hiring Negroes for the first time in 
the early 1960’s and started integrating station houses shortly there- 
after."-'* The Philadelphia Fire Department has a policy of placing fire- 
men in stations near their homes which results in Negro firemen being 
concentrated in station houses in Negro neighborhoods."'* 

Commission staff was told that problems in the sharing of facilities 
and equipment accompanied the integration of many fire departments. 
The first black fireman in San Francisco had to carry liis own mattress 
with him when he moved from one station to another during his train- 
ing period. He also had to bring his lunch because he was not allowed 
to use the firehouse range.*" During the early days of integration in 
Oakland, black firemen had to bring their own dinner plates while white 
firemen used those provided by the department. Black and white 
firemen now use the same bed on alternate shifts which the fire chief 
believes indicates that healthy attitudes exist."** 

When the Atlanta Fire Department decided to employ Negroes for 
the first time, special steps were taken to make sure that Negroes and 
whites did not share the same personal facilities.**^'* A new fire station 
was built with a separate house for the 12 white officers and drivers and 
a separate house for the 16 Negro firemen, who were all hired at the same 
time. Initially, they used separate toilet facilities. The chief of the 
Atlanta Fire Department stated that such measures were no longer 
necessary. When Negro firemen were assigned to other stations the same 
number were assigned to each shift so that white men and black men 
would not have to use the same bed. He told Commissio’i staff that 
now all but three stations are integrated. These are outlying stations 
without access to public transportation. When bus lines are extended, 
they, too, will be integrated. *“* Despite the belated admission of fire- 
men into the Atlanta department and the elaborate procedures which 
surrounded their introduction, the Atlanta Fire Department had a larger 
proportion of Negroes in uniform than any other central city in the 
survey and a higher degree of integration than many. 

A common criticism of police and fire departments in several of 
the cities studied was that they hired minority gioup members only 
when pressure was put on them to do so. One of the first 12 Negro 
firemen to be hired in Memphis in 1955 said that since the city had 
been able to “find” 12 qualified Negroes in one year, it could “find” 
Negroes now if it were truh' interested in hiring them.*-- The Baton 
Rouge Police Department hired its first six Negro policemen after the 
applicants had been tutored by a group of private citizens in 1963. 
By 1967, only five more Negro policemen had been added to the force. 
In 1948, the first year the city of Memphis hired black policemen, 13 
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became members of the force. By 1967, 46 Negro policemen were 
on the Memphis force. If each of these departments had continued to 
recruit qualified minority group applicants with the success enjoyed 
during this initial year, it can be inferred that the number currently on 
the force would be substantially higher than those reported to the 
Commission. 
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Chapter IV 



FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 



The degree to which the Federal Government has any influence 
over equal employment opportunity in State and local government 
personnel practices is tiie final question to be considered in this report. 
Federal importance to States and local communities has been increased 
by the growth, during the past few decades, of Federal financial assist- 
ance for specific purposes which has significantly altered the Federal- 
State relationship. There are now more than 300 programs of aid avail- 
able to States and localities. The total funds granted by the Federal 
Government now exceed S17 billion a year. 

Federal regulations required by this new intergovernmental relation- 
ship control State and local administration in many ways. Hov/ever, 
the Federal Government requires an equal employment opportunity 
policy by State and local governments for only a limited number of the 
activities which are wholly or partly financed with Federal funds. 

This chapter examines the two major Federal policies formulated to 
promote equal opportunity in State and local personnel practices: 
(1) the Federal Standards for a Merit System of Personnel Administra- 
tion, and (2) requirements in contracts between the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and local housing and urban 
renewal agencies.^ 

State and local employment in the programs covered by the two 
methods constitutes only a small fraction of total State and local em- 
ployment. The programs, moreover, represent only a part of the financial 
input b> Federal Government in grant-in-aid programs. 

Federal Standards for Merit Systems in 
Federally Aided Programs 

The Federal “Standards for a Merit System of Personnel Administra- 
tion” apply to a number of federally aided programs administered by 
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the States which employ an estimated 250,000 persons and involve $5.1 
billion in annual Federal expenditures. The Federal standards, promul- 
gated under a 1939 amendment to the Social Security Act of 1935, re- 
cuire that State employees administering these programs be selected, 
promoted, and compensated according to a federally approved. State- 
administered merit system. The major programs covered are “Aid to 
Dependent Children”, “Old Age Assistance”, and ether federally aided 
public assistance programs, and certain State health programs whose 
funds come from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; State employment services and unemployment insurance systems, 
which are funded by the U.S. Department of Labor; and civil defense 
activities supported by the U.S. Department of Defense.^ 

The enactment in 1939 of merit system requirements came from a 
late recognition that the administration of federally aided programs 
under the Social Security Act of 1935 was inadequate in some States.^ 
The 1939 amendment required, as a condition for State participation 
in the federally aided programs, that a State must provide “methods of 
administration (including methods relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis) . . .” < Pursuant 
to the amendment, the Social Security Board [now the Social Security 
Administration] developed standards for a merit system of personnel 
administration,^ which specified criteria that State systems must meet 
in order to qualify for Federal assistance. 

Among the specific criteria established in the 1939 standards was a 
prohibition against discrimination on the basis of religious and political 
affiliation: 

Disqualification of any person from taking an examination, from 
appointment to a position, from promotion, or from holding a 
position because of political or religious opinions or affiliations will 
be prohibited.® 

In 1963 the prohibition was extended to include race and national 
origin and State regulations were required to provide for an appeal 
procedure in cases of alleged discrimination.'^ The prohibition was 
officially extended to cover race more than 20 years after racial discrim- 
ination had been administratively prohibited by Federal construction 
contractors for the Public Works Administration. 

The 1939 amendment was not only an important impetus to better 
performance in the federally aided piograms, but, by stimulating the 
establishment of merit systems, also has contributed to raising the 
level of performance of State governments in other areas. Prior to 1939 
the concept of employment on a merit basis was alien to most State 
governments only 10 of the 48 States administered comprehensive 
merit systems in 1935. 

Current Merit System Requirements 

The “Standards for a Merit System of Personnel Administration” 
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as jointly promulgated by the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Labor, and Defense, state that they are “directed to the achieve- 
ment of proper and efficient administration of selected federally aided. 
State-administered programs.” Among the goals it seeks to achieve 
are the replacement of political patronage with more rational selection 
practices and the employment of the most competent personnel available. 
Laws and rules pursuant to the standards are a required part of an ac- 
ceptable State plan of program mission and administration which must 
be developed before Federal funds can be granted. 

At the time the standards were issued, a State having an existing state- 
wide merit system which covered all or nearly all State government 
employees “substantially equivalent” to the Federal standards was 
deemed sufficient. If there were no statewide system, a special system 
or set of systems applicable to the selected federally aided programs 
had to be established. 

Since 1939 the number of statewide systems has grown substantially, 
although there are still States where merit systems do not exist except 
for the administration of the federally aided programs. There are also 
several States where merit system coverage extends beyond the federally 
aided programs but does not cover all State employees.® 

The Federal merit standards impose specific requirements on the 
States which their merit systems must meet to qualify for Federal 
approval. For example, “. . . in the absence of a State civil service 
system with substantially equivalent standards,” each State system 
must be operated by an independent nonpartisan merit system council 
appointed by the Governor or by the administrative agencies. The 
council, which appoints the director, develops the system and its regula- 
tions to meet Federal requirements. The Federal standards also call for 
a classification plan, creating classes of positions with training and 
experience requirements for each; a compensation plan providing for 
salary schedules for all positions; open and competitive examinations, 
which will include written tests (except for a few specified types of 
positions); appointment from registers eflecting examination scores; 
filling of vacancies by promotion from within whenever practicable; 
assurance against arbitrary discharge; and periodic evaluation of 
employees’ performance. In addition, the State rules must incorporate 
a ban against political activity similar to that of the Federal Political 
Activities Act [Hatch Act]. Finally, there is the prohibition against 
discrimination: 

Discrimination against any person in recruitment, examination, 
appointment, training, promotion, retention, or any other personnel 
action, because of political or religious opinions or affiliations or 
because or race, national origin, or other nonmerit factors will be 
prohibited. The regulations will include appropriate provisions 
for appeals in cases of alleged discrimination. 
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The a^eal provision noted above applies only to the State personnel 
system. There is no provision for review of any kind at the Federal 
leveL The only notice taken of appeals by the Federal Government is 
t le tate s filing of the total number of appeals by major type {not 
including discrimination) with the Office of State Merit System [OSMS] 
as part of the annual statistical report of the States to OSMS. 

In contrast to other Federal prohibitions against racial discrimination, 
the Federal merit standards do not require an “affirmative action” 
program to increase employment opportunities of minorities. Indeed, 
some merit system experts have expressed the belief that the merit 
principle precludes or limits affirmative action.^® OSMS believes, 

that the requirement of a personnel system assures the presence of 
elements of affirmative action which are in the [HUD] contract clause.” 
But an affirmative action program requires a willingness to take steps 
beyond the mere avoidance of overt discrimination, includes active re- 
cruiting among minorities to increase their employment, and is re- 
quired from Federal contractors under Executive Order 11246. Affirma- 
tive action implies successful results and does not include methods which 
do not end in more minority group employment. 

Effects oi the Nondiscrimination Clause 

It is difficult to measure the effects of the nondiscrimination clause 
because little pertinent information is available. Racial composition 
data by occupation and department of State and local government em- 
ployment are not collected in many jurisdictions. Where they are 
coUected they may have only been collected once and are often not 
comparable with those of other jurisdictions. To judge from 1967 data 

collected by the Commission in its survey, and other existing data, the 
impact has been limited. 

According to nationwi.-’^ employment data of State employment 
secunty systems collected by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
t ere has been little change in minority group employment since the 
adoption of the clause. Negro employment went up between 1962 and 
in each of the seven States included in this study, but the increases 
do not appear to be significant. The greatest rise was an increase of 3 
percentage points in California. The increase in minority group employ- 
ment between 1967 and 1968 in the four Southern States may be more 
.significant. (See Table 4-1.) 

• collected m the Commission’s survey showed that the propor- 
tion of Negro employees in State employment security offices bore no 
consistent relationship to Negro representation in the population of 
selected metropolitan areas. In each of the Southern States the propor- 
tion of Nepoes in the population was more than double the proportion 
employed in State employment security offices. (See Table 4-2.) 

The proportion of Negro employees in employment security offices 
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also differed widely by Stale with the record in Southern States con- 
sistently lower than in Northern States. The range in 1967 was from 2.8 
percent in Louisiana to 22.3 percent in Michigan. To be sure, the records 
of Northern and Southern States varied widely in 1962 and the com- 
paratively better . ecord of Northern States may be attributed in part to 
existing State and local laws and policies designed to assure equal em- 
ployment opportunity. Nevertheless, it would be expected that firm 
implementation of a uniform national policy would result in a reduction 
in the disparities by significantly improving the performance of the 
States with the poorest records. This has not happened and the dif- 
ferences are far too great to be accounted for entirely by differences 
in availability of qualified Negro applicants. (See Table 4-1 and Chart 
4-1.) 

In all States there were relatively fewer Negroes employed in 1967 
by employment security offices in white-collar jobs than in other positions. 
The difference was relatively small in Northern States, but larger in 
Southern States. (See Table 4-3.) 

Data collected by the Commission in 1967 on employees in federally 
assisted State public welfare programs show a similar underrepresenta- 
tion of Negroes in the South compared to the total population. There 
was also the same record of disparity between performance in Southern 
and Northern States as was found in employment security agencies. 
(See Tables 4-4 and 4-5.) 



Table 4-1. Percentage Negro Employment in State Employment Security Agencies, Seven 

States, 1962 and 1967 



State 


Percent 

Negroes 

State 

population 


Percent Negroes in 
employment security 


Slate 

agencies 




I960 


1%2 1967 


1968' 



Louisiana 31.9 1.1 2.8 5.3 

Geor^a 28.5 7.2 8.6 9.3 

Tennessee 16.5 4.2 6.5 7.5 

Texas 12.4 2.6 4.1 233 

Michigan 9.2 21.6 22.3 23.9 

Pennsylvania 7.5 11.2 11.3 11.9 

California 5.6 6.4 9.3 ® 8.4 



*This is preliminary data. 

* Spanish American employment increased from 6.7 percent in 1967 to 7.7 percent in 1968. 

3 Total minority group employment decreased from 17.6 percent in 1967 to 17.3 percent in 1968. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Minority Group Staffing in Employment Security 
Agencies (Washington, February 1967). 
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Percent Negro of total employed in State in Bureau of Employment Security 
• Source: Tabh 4-1. 









Table 4-2. Percentage Negro Employment in State Employment Security Agencies^ Seven 

Metropolitan AreaSf 1967 



Percent Negroes in 



SMSA Metropolitan Metropolitan area 

area ES employment 1%7 
population 
1960 



Baton Rouge 


31.7 


1.9 


(7 in 373) 


Atlanta 


22.8 


12.7 


(27 in 212) 


Memphis 


37.9 


15.1 


(19 in 126) 


Houston 


19.5 


7.8 


(26 in 333) 


Detroit 


14.9 


32.2 


(640 in 1989) 


Philadelphia * 


17.0 


20.2 


(205 in 1016) 


San Francisco*Oakland 


8.6 


14.1 


(172 in 1217) 



* Only Pennsylvania part of SMSA. 

ES = Employment Security. 

Note. — Employees of the agencies administering BES programs include an unknown number of other merit employees 
administering programs no» covered by Federal merit standards. 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Survey of State and Local Government Employment. 1967. 



Table 4-3. Percentage Negro Employment in State Employment Security Agencies^ Seven 

States^ 1967 



Percent Negroes in — 



Number 

State of ES State ES ES * white- 

employees population employment collar em- 
1960 1967 ployment 

1967 



Louisiana 881 31.9 2.8 J.9 

Georgia 851 28.5 8.6 4.7 

Tennessee 878 16.5 6.5 5.5 

Texas 2,744 12.4 4.1 2.2 

Michigan 2,383 9.2 22.3 21.9 

Pennsylvania 4,1^55 7.5 11.3 10.1 

California 6,123 5.6 9.3 7.7 



* White-collar— all employment minus custodial and service workers. 

ES = Employment Security. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bure doyment Security, Minority Group Staffing in Employmfnt Security 

Agencies (Washington. February 1%7). 



Table 4-4. State and County Employees in Agencies Administering Federally Aided 
Public Assistance Programs^ Selected Metropolitan Areas^ by Race^ \)67 





AU 




Percent 


Percent 


SMSA 


employees 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro in 
population 


Philadelphia 


1,711 


805 


44.9 


17.0 


Detroit 


1,707 


684 


40.1 


14.9 


San Francisco-Oakland 


2,209 


243 


11.0 


11.3 


Atlanta 


784 


116 


14.8 


22.8 


Memphis 


250 


37 


14.8 


37.9 


Houston 


350 


35 


10.0 


19.5 


Baton Rouge 


642 


18 


2.8 


31.7 


Seven Areas 


7,733 


1,938 


25.1 





Note.— The dttt for the Philadclphin metropolitan area refer to the Pennsylvania part only omitting the three counties 
in New Jersey. The data for San Francisco cover San Francisco and .Mameda Counties (Oakland) and omit Marin. Contra 
Costa, and San Mateo Counties. 

The data for Houston cover Harris County. 

In all cases employees of State offices located in the SMSA are included. Except for Philadelphia, the data may include 
some employees of the welfare ag' cy who are performing other functions than those related to federally aided programs. 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Survey of State and I^cal Gvernment Employment, 1967. 



Table 4-5. State and County Employees of Agencies Administering Federally Aided 
Public Assistance Programs, Selected Metropolitan Areas, by Major Job Category and 
Race, 1967 



Officials and Professional and 

managers technical 

SMSA All em- 

ployees 

All Negro Percent All Negro Percent 
Negro Negro 



Philadelphia, 


1,791 


176 


Detroit 


1,70? 


36 


San Francisco-Oakland... 


2,209 


187 


Atlanta 


784 


80 


Memphis 


250 


3 


Houston 


350 


39 


Bacon Rouge 


642 


64 


Seven Areas 


7,733 


585 



65 


36.9 


840 


279 


33.2 


6 


16.7 


1,134 


343 


30.2 


18 


9.6 


1,218 


93 


7.6 


14 


17.5 


418 


67 


16.0 






180 


22 


12.2 


4 


10.3 


216 


17 


7.9 






206 


6 


2.9 


107 


18.3 


4,212 


827 


19.6 
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Table 4-5. State and County Employees of Agencies Administering Federally Aided 
Public Assistance Programs, Selected Metropolitan Areas, by Major Job Category and 
Race, 7967— Continued 



SMSA 




Clerical 




Maintenance and 
service workers 


Negro 

percent 

SMSA 

population 




All 


Negro 


Percent 

Negro 


All 


Negro 


Percent 

Negro 


Philadelphia 


690 


412 


59.7 


85 


49 


57.6 


17.0 


Detroit 


524 


325 


62.0 


13 


10 


77.0 


14.9 


San Francisco-Oakland... 


795 


130 


16.4 


9 


2 


22.2 


11.3 


Atlanta 


222 


21 


9.5 


64 


14 


21.9 


22.8 


Memphis 


66 


14 


21.2 


1 


1 


100.0 


37.9 


Houston 


87 


7 


8.0 


8 


7 


87.5 


19.5 


Baton Rouge 


342 


2 


0.6 


30 


10 


33.3 


31.7 


Seven Areas 


2,726 


911 


33.4 


210 


93 


44.3 





Note.— S ee note on Table 4-4. 

Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Survey of Sutc and Local Government Employment, 1967. 

Implementation of Merit Standards 



Each Federal agency authorized to grant financial assistance has the 
final responsibility for assuring the implementation of approved State 
plans for program operation. For administrative convenience, super- 
vision of the implementation of all aspects of the merit standards, in- 
cluding the nondiscrimination clause, rests with the Office of State 
Merit Systems in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Federal program agencies accept the assurance of OSMS that the 
merit standards provision of the State plan has been implemented. This 
system of shared responsibility permits either party to rely on the other 
to take the first step in compliance activity. 

Implementation by the Office of State Merit Systems 

When the merit standards were changed in January 1963 to include 
nondiscrimination by race and ethnic origin, they incorporated at the 
Federal level a requirement which already existed in the legislation or 
civil service regulations of many States. By September 1963, 8 months 
after the institution of the requirement, 45 of the 54 jurisdictions re- 
ceiving grants-in-aid included the nondiscrimination requirement in 
their systems. Four more States added the requirement shortly there- 
after.*2 Some of these States had adopted the nondiscrimination require- 
ment in 1962 \;hen the Office of State Merit Systems had sought to obtain 
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voluntary acceptance of the reciuireinent. Other States had had such a 
provision for years. Only Louisiana and Mississippi recjuired lengthy 
prodding to adopt the Federal recjuirements? Alabama still refuses to 
abide by the Federal standards.*^^ 

Five years after the clause prohibiting discrimination was added, 
OSMS has no definite procedure for assuring that the States do not in 
fact discriminate against members of minority groups. Other than efforts 
to require States to issue a ruie and regulation prohibiiing racial dis- 
crimination and establish an appeal system to grant a hearing to com- 
plainants charging discrimination, no organized attempt has been made 
to assure the implementation of the 1963 changes in tliS standards. 

The OSMS is not an operating agency granting funds to State agencies, 

It functions essentially in an advisory capacity to State agency ufficiais 
regarding merit system efficiency and Federal operating agencies re- 
garding compliance of the State’s system with the Federal standards. 
In performing these advisory functions, nowever, OSMS does have a 
responsibility to develop policies, standard procedures, and to conduct 
performance reviews.'^ 

In a 1949 interagen-^y agreement between the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor and the Office of Federal-State 
Relations of HEW (for OSMS), the responsibilities of the program 
agency and OSMS are clarified. The agreement states; 

The services provided by the Division of State Merit System Serv- 
ices will include the review of personnel laws, rules, and regulations, 
preparation of examination and other technical personnel materials, 
review of merit system operations, and advice to the Bureau staff 
in Washington and in the field with respect to personnel matters, 
including recommendations on audit exceptions. Policy determina- 
tions on these matters will be made by the Bureau of Employment 
Security . . . ‘^ (Emphasis added.) 

OSMS has not issued written guidelines to the State agencies regard- 
ing the implementation of the nondiscrimination clause pursuant to 
these responsibilities. However, OSMS states that there are unwritten 
“definite procedures” to judge States’ compliance with the 1963 change. 
Operations under the State plan and the processes of the merit 
system, including the requirements relating to the prohibition of 
discrimination and provision of an appeals process, are systemati- 
cally reviewed. Of course, the comprehensiveness of the review 
with respect to the various requirements of the Standards is limited, 
more so than we would like, because of budgetary and staff restric- 
tions. . . . We do not nor can we without substantial staff increases, 

routinely conduct in-depth reviews of the exercise of administrative 
discretion, provided for in all personnel systems.*® ^ 

One reason given for not providing written guidelines is that, because 
of the specificity and inclusiveness of the requirement, interpretative 



criteria have not been needed to determine whether State laws and rules 
are acceptable.” 

This is in contrast to the experience noted in several States. Fair 
employment practice commissions in California, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan, for example, have developed explicit remedies and affirma- 
tive action steps. California has issued a “Guide for Promoting Equal 
Employment Opportunity” and a “Governor’s Code of Fair Practices.” 
The latter requires the State personnel board to “take positive steps 
to insure that the entire examination process, including the qualification 
appraisal panel, is free from either conscious or inadvertent bias.” 

Although the merit standards require the maintenance of records 
necessary “for the proper maintenance of a merit system and effective 
personnel administration,” *** OSMS does not seek to assess the effects 
of the nondiscrimination clauses by requiring State agencies administer- 
ing the federally aided programs to report the racial composition of their 
staffs. OSMS does obtain an annual accounting of employment and of 
personnel actions, including promotions, resignations, and retirements 
from the State employment security agencies. State health departments, 
and State welfare departments. These reports, however, include no 
racial breakdown.*^ The decision to collect racial data has been left to 
each agency which administers a program covered by the Federal merit 
standards. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “does not have a 
policy which requires States to supply statistics regarding the racial 
composition of staffs engaged in the administration of grant-aided 
programs.” While OSMS has discussed this with the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the Social Rehabilitation Service of HEW from time 
to time for several years, it has not considered the issue important 
enough to be brought to the attention of the Secretary.^i 

Of the three Federal departments concerned, only the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor collects minority group employment information from 
Slate employment security agencies. It first collected data in 1962; 
surveyed the States again in 1966; and in 1967 made the survey an annual 
procedure.‘^2 

OSMS at times has argued that it did not have legal authority to obtain 
the collection of racial statistics. In a letter to the Commission in May 
1968, Acting OSMS Director Norman Locke said: 

Information on racial characteristics is not generally available 
in merit system offices and can normally only be obtained through 
visual observation in the program agencies. As a staff office, the 
Office of State Merit Systems does not administer grant programs 
and does not have any authority to require submittal of racial 
employment statistics or any other statistical data from program 
agencies. (Emphasis added.) 
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This statement differs from an earlier letter sent by OSMS to the 
personnel director of the State of Alabama. On January 4, 1967, Mr. 
Aronson wrote to Mr. Frazier: 

As yon know, under the various Federal grant-in-aid statutes the 
States, as a condition of obtaining assistance, are required ‘to make 
such reports, in such form and containing such information, as the 
Secretary may from time to time require . . .’ (see, e.g.) 42 U.S.C. 
Sec. 302(a)(6).) Would you, accordingly, furnish us with a complete 
and current list showing the name, race, job classification and 
salary or wages of each employee in a non-exempt position admin- 
istering grant-in-aid programs subject to merit system require- 
ments in the following State departments: Industrial Relations, 
Pensions and Security, Public Health, Education (Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Services Program), Mental Health (Community Mental 
Health Program) and Civil Defense. 

Thus, OSMS can act for the three departments in special cases to 
request racial data, realizing its value in court suits. But annual collec- 
tion of racial employment statistics is still under discussion more than 
5 years after the change in the standards. Referring to the same stat- 
utory provision cited in the letter to Alabama, Mr. Aronson stated: 

Fhe proposals to gather racial data on employment, now under consider- 
ation in the Department, are based on the above authority of the 
Secretary.” ^3 

Even in the absence of a decision to collect racial data, OSMS might 
have adopted other systematic methods to ascertain the degree of 
compliance with nondiscrimination requirements. It has not done so. 
Field staff has not been directed to undertake periodic investigations 
of the extent of minority group employment or to encourage States to 
enlarge job opportunities for minorities. 

Instead OSMS carries out routine reviews of all phases of State 
personnel operations through its regional representatives who are 
“keenly alert to the prohibition of discrimination,” but do not under- 
take an “in-depth review of the exercise of discretion by appointing 
officers. In other words, the formal plans and regulations are ex- 
amined, but the methods by which they are executed are not. 

According to OSMS, compliance activity of the regional representa- 
tives is limited because it has received no funds for the administration 
of civil rights matters and whatever efforts have been made to review 
the implementation of the 1963 change were made within existing re- 
sources.26 Among compliance efforts cited by OSMS was the preparation 
of letters sent by Federal program agencies requesting a formal restate- 
ment of State equal employment opportunity policy from State depart- 
ment heads to all department units. OSMS also says it was actively 
involved in an effort which resulted in the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare establishing an advisory committee in 1967 to study the 
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Federal standards. This committee has '.hus far “thoroughly discussed” 
the appointment of the disadvantaged.:^^ At the time of the Commission’s 
study the committee had not completed its work but it was expected 
that the Federal standards would be adjusted to permit more public 
jobs for the disadvantaged. 

But concern for the “disadvantaged” is only one aspect of a program 
to secure equal emplovment for minorities. Eflforis to employ and 
qualify persons from disadvantaged backgrounds and to restructure jobs 
to provide new opportunities for the less skilled, even if consummated, 
do not guarantee absence of discrimination in this projjram or in hiring 
aiid promotion of well qualified members of minority groups. 

OSMS realistically believes that merit personnel systems will reflect 
t e de^ee of discrimination existing in any segment of society. While 

ncA/rc to question the inherent fairness of merit systems 

Tu- u situation would be less favorable without them.’ 

inis belief is clearly expressed in; 

Discrimination against minorities, including racial minorities, 
obviously IS a problem throughout much of our society. The seri- 
ousness of the problem, of course, varies from one segment of society 
to another, being of very substantial proportions in some. Experience 
as shown that the standards of employment in governments reflect 
to a significant degree the standards of the society in which they 
exist. However, where merit system principles have been adopted 
lor application in government employment, it has provided a means 
lor mnioiity groups to advance themselve.<; more rapidly than is 
possible in employment which does not make use of systematic 
objective evaluation techniques.-® 

Lacking racial data, OSMS is not in a position to gauge whether the 
statement is supported by act. The conclusion that: “Eflfective meiit sys- 
tems generally are less influenced by subjective considerations such 
as race,” 29 points to the central problem; efifectiveness. The racial 
employment data from State employment security agencies and welfare 
programs are testimony that they are not efiTective for minority groups. 

The few recent cpecial reviews of personnel practices of certain 
States that have been conducted .by OSMS have indicated that employ- 
ment discrimination has occurred within an approved merit system 
following an open meeting of the Mississippi State Advisory Committee 
to the V.S. Commission on Civil Rights in 1967, OSMS and other Bureaus 
ol the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare reviewed the 
personnel administration of the Mississippi Welfare Department which 
m 1967 employed only 3S Negroes on its staff of more than l,500.-» 
the review report described in detail the operation of the State’s' merit 
system which works to the disadvantage of Negroes, from a failure to 
recruit through shortcomings in the examination process to a county 
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assignment system of eligibles which limits opportunities for black 
persons and provides many chances tor discrimination. ^ u • 

The report, a comprehensive evaluation resulting from a field inves- 
tigation in the fall of 1967, surprisingly has not been sent to the State. 
“Further action and follow-up with the State are being considered with 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service,” OSMS informed the Commission 

on Civil Rights.^^ i • j- 

The Federal merit standards also require the States to make periodic 

evaluations of their merit systems. In 1%0 OSMS drafted “In tructions 
and Guides for Completing the Qualitative Section of the Merit System 
Review.” The guide has not been put into final form or changed sub- 
sequent to the prohibition of racial discrimination.^^ Few of the survey 
reviews, moreover, have even been completed; none has been completed 
since January 1963, the effective date of the ban on racial dis- 
At their suggestion, says OSMS, in December 1966, the directors of 
two major divisions of the Social and Rehabilitation Service in HEW, 
the Bureau of Family Services and the Children’s Bureau, jointly re- 
quested that all State welfare agencies undertake specific “positive 
action.” These actions would include, but not be limited to, the pub- 
licizing of the equal employment opportunity policy of the State agency 
and increasing efforts of recruiting minority group persons. This un- 
repeated reipiest was made through HEW’s regional offices which dis- 
tributed the request to the States. The State agencies were asked to 
describe the affirmative action taken and to report the results within 60 
days directly to Washington rather than to HEW regional offices.^® In 
consequence, the effort seems to have made no impression. Wh^ inter- 
viewed by Commission staff, officials of the Chicago regional office dM 
not even remember the request.^^ All States, responded, but not all in 
a manner which would indicate an eagerness to broaden employment 
opportunities for minority groups. For example, the Texas Welfare 

Department responded as follows: 

This department’s policy of offering equal employment opportunity 
to members of minority groups is well accepted and understood by 
our staff and we have never found it necessary to issue a policy 

statement to that effect to the staff. 

You may consider this letter as our written statement of policy 
to you that the Texas State Department of Public Welfare does not 
discriminate against any applicant for employment on the grounds 
of race, color, or national origin."^^ 

The Social and Rehabilitation Service took no action other than to 
tabulate the steps taken by each agency. 

Implementation of Clause by the Program Agency 

In recent years, the policy statements of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor addressed to State employment 
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security agencies have recognized the need for affirmative action if 
equal employment opportunity is to become a reality. Memoranda 
from the Bureau of Employment Security to the 50 State employment 
security agencies have consistently reminded State agencies of their 
responsibilities in the matter. 

In January 1964 a memorandum to all State employment agencies 
urged “appropriate action towards insuring equal employment oppor- 
tunity and nondiscrimination in State agency personnel administration.” 
It suggested intensive recruitment for job applicants “especially in 
minority communities and among graduates of educational institutions 
where such recruitment in the past may not have been pressed or 
emphasized.” 

In March 1965 a memorandum to regional offices required that they 
develop a plan for assessing State agency nondiscrimination action. 
A plan for action” to eliminate discriminatory practices and promote 
greater opportunity for minority group members was required of each 
State agency.'**’ State employment security agencies were requested to 
complete as of February 1967 a report on the racial composition of 
staffs in significant detail: i.e., major occupational group, type of office, 
geographical location, and other factors. The results, released in August 
1967, show that such information can be obtained without undue 
difficulty."** 

That the Bureau of Employment Security has not had uniform suc- 
cess in its efforts is shown by the greatly varying performance in the 
States. In addition to having instituted a reporting system, the Bureau 
also has undertaken onsite reviews. At least one has been made in most 
States by Regional or Washington Bureau staff and Commission staff 
reviewed the most current reports on California, Georgia, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 

The reviews, usually conducted by the Department of Labor regional 
representatives, sometimes with the assistance of OSMS staff. '*- 
varied in depth and completeness. While stressing progress, they 
noted shortcomings in all States. The Michigan report *3 included 
significant recommendations for improvements, suggestions which the 
Department of Labor intended to follow up to assure implementation.-*-* 
Recommendations contained in the review reports were sent to the 
State agency directors."*'^ Compliance reviews were begun in 1965 
and were continued annually to promote progress in States with serious 
problems. 

In November 1967, the Bureau of Employment Security instituted 
a new system of self-evaluation to be made by the State agencies.-*** 
The self-evaluation, based on a design to be developed in consultation 
with the States, is meant to replace the evaluations by the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security staff, except for the States whose evalu- 



ations are not, according to the Bureau, performed “objectively and 
thoroughly.” The new system is still in the preparatory stage.'*’’ 

Methods of Enforcement 

The nondiscrimination clause of the Federal merit standards is 
a requirement of the State plan of program operations. Substantial 
noncompliance with any part of a State’s plan by a State agency may 
result in any of three formal enforcement actions: (1) an administrative 
hearing which can lead to withdrawal of Federal funds; (2) an audit 
exception for a budget item which results in the disallowance of a spe- 
cific program expenditure; and (3) a Federal court suit charging spe- 
cific violations and seeking specific redress.^® These methods are used 
to enforce compliance when the usual informal techniques for obtaining 
voluntary compliance have failed. Usually OSMS relies on negotiation 
and persuasion to resolve compliance problems. 

Generally the two stages of compliance— the State agencies’ adop- 
tion of an acceptable State plan with adequate rules and regulations 
fulfilling the Federal requirements, and compliance in operation of the 
State’s regulations — may be enforced by the three methods. All States 
except Alabama have incorporated approved nondiscrimination pro- 
visions in their regulations, and informal negotiation techniques are 
being relied upon for the enforcement of the compliance in operation 
stage."*** Enforcement through the withholding of Federal funds for any 
violation has been used only rarely, as in Ohio in 1938 (See footnote 3, 
pp. 267—68). It has never been used in an empl /yment discrimination 
case.'’** The procedure by which any Federal funds are withheld is 
cumbersome, time-consuming, requires an administrative hearing, 
and may, finally, to be enforceable, require Federal court action. This 
was the experience in the case in Alabama’s failure to comply with 
the civil right assurance required by Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 for the State welfare department.'** 

Audit exceptions are often used to recover relatively small amounts 
of Federal funds spent for purposes not a part of an approved State 
plan. Audit exceptions are applied against specific personnel actions 
such as the retention of a temporary employee longer than permitted 
by the regulations of a State’s merit system. An audit exception has never 
been applied to enforce compliance with the nondiscrimination clause 
of the standards because it has been felt to be a weak and indirect 
sanction.'*'* 

Informal negotiation' efforts to obtain State compliance with the 1963 
Federal merit standards change has been most effective in difficult 
situations when it could be used in conjunction with other actions. For 
example, new Federal funds were withheld from a Florida State agency 
administering an existing program subject to the Federal standards 
until the State adjusted *ts regulations appropriately.'*** 



The first and only use of a court suit to enforce compliance with the 
nondiscrimination clause was in Alabama in 1968.5^ In June 1968 the 
Department of Justice filed suit against the State charging that it had 
refused, since January 1963, to adopt explicit racial nondiscrimination 
regulations as required by the Federal merit standards and that it had 
systematically denied employment to Negroes in the federally aided 
programs subject to the standards.®^ jf successful, the suit will not 
cause Alabama to lose Federal funds, but will result in a court order 
requiring the State to take specific steps to remedy the situation. 



Equal Employment Opportunity Clauses in 
Contracts Between the Depart’ lent of Housing 
and Urban Development and Local Agencies 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) admin- 
isters public housing and urban renewal, two large grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. They are among the Department’s more important programs 
in terms of the amount of money committed and the number of persons 
affected. In both programs, the Federal Government provides assist- 
ance to local public agencies created under State enabling le^slation 
for canying out urban renev/al or public housing programs. 

In public housing, a program providing rental housing for low-income 
families, the Federal Government, through the Housing Assistance Ad- 
ministration (HAA),5® provides long-term subsidies to reduce tenant 
rent to the level which low-income households can afford. In an Annual 
Contributions Contract the Federal Government commits itself to pay- 
ments of subsidies for up to 40 years.” 

In the urban renewal program, the Federal Government in most cases 
underwrites two-thirds of the net project cost (which is the difference 
between the cost of acquiring and clearing the land and the so-called 
reuse value, the amount for which the cleared land is made available 
to a redeveloper).'^® The long-term Federal obligation is incurred by a 
Loan and Capital Grant Contract, which provides for the conditions 
under which a local renewal agency is eligible for Federal assistance.'"’^ 
Local housing and renewal agencies in most jurisdictions are organiza- 
tionally independent of city or county governments and often use inde- 
pendent personnel systems which are not subject to local government 
merit system requirements. There are exceptions. For example, in 
Michigan a department of the city government functions as both housing 
and renewal agency; in Chicago, urban renewal is administered as part 
of the city government, while the Housing Authority is an independent 
body. Depending on who appoints the members of the governing body of 
a local agency, there is greater or lesser local government influence on 
or control over the housing or renewal agencies. Although often organiza- 
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^ tionally independent, both public housing and renewal programs can 

I receive Federal assistance only when local governing bodies take certain 

official actions required by Federal statutes.**'" 

Nondiscrimination Clauses 

The contracts providing for Federal financial assistance to public 
housing and urban renewal contain clauses prohibiting discrimination 
I in local agency employment and requiring each local agency to take 

affirmative action to insure equal employment opportunity. The clauses 
P^*^hibiting discrimination by race, creed, color, or national origin are 
standard conditions in these contracts which convey billions of dollars 
I to local agencies. 

The Annual Contributions Contract for public housing reads as 
follows: 

In connection with the development or operation of any Project, the 
Local Authority shall not discriminate against any employee or 
applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. The Local Authority shall take affirmative action to ensure 
that applicants are employed and that employees are treated dur- 
ing employment, without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Such action shall include, but not be limited to, the following: 
employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment or re- 
cruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other 
forms of compensation; and selection for training, including ap- 
prenticeship. The Local Authority shall insert the foregoing pro- 
vision (modified only to show the particular contractual relation- 
: ship) in all its contracts in connection with the development or 

operation of any Project, except contracts for standard commercial 
I supplies or raw materials and contracts referred to in subsection 

j Sec. 304, and shall require all such contractors to insert 

j a similar provision in all subcontracts, except subcontracts for 

standard commercial supplies or raw materials. The Local Author- 
ity shall post at the Projects, in conspicuous places available for 
employees and applicants for employment, notices to be provided 

by the PHA setting forth the provisions of this nondiscrimination 
clause.'** 

The clause in its present form with the affirmative action requirement, 
was inserted in the Annual Contributions Contract when Executive' 
Order 11114 on Equal Employment Opportunity, June 22, 1963 ,<52 re- 
quiied it of private contractors doing work for the Government.'^'* Clauses 
1 elating to nondiscrimination in employment under construction con- 
tracts have been part of the Annual Contributions Contract at least as 
far back as 1940 and clauses for nondiscrimination in local agency 
employment have been part of the contract since 1950.'*' Even in the 
1940’s race relations advisors were under a mandate to check on “ad- 
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"“"discrimination of management 

tails/nrH-""'*-^'’'’’*®’ grants eon- 

Annual " “la»se almost identical to the clause in the 

renewal nondiscrimination cTauef It tslr ed 
document after the promulgation of Executive olTer im^o 
since T9 m/“ for nondiscrimination which had existed 

Employment Pauerns in 14 Local Housing and 

Renewal Agencies 

laJv''ln“‘’r”“l‘a“^ D“'’c'opment does not regu- 

laily collect racial data on the employees of somp 9 non ) i / ? 

authorities and 900 local renewal agencies. It, therefor; hal“n“o a„culte 
tion eiaisJ/ Performance and the effects of the nondiscrimina- 

In the Commission’s survey conducted in the snrine of lOfi? 1 i 

pro"vld"e da"ta ”1 requesied" to 

The U I I ■ ""’PlPyees hy type of employment and hy race 
The 14 local agenctes« in six study areas employed a total of ..rariv 

On "d'''‘d"el agencjcs employed from 23 to 834 persons 

a/l es sVr!eve7“"'^ ""<* r"ew i 

mZ,l 1 ®'"“P “embers, primarily Negroes 

While this total does not reveal the fact that 77 percent of iL ll 

- i ^ tst?; 

no wav of / a°‘ reporting of racial data there is 

way of knowing how representative of performance across the conn 

Table 4-6. »/ Fourteen Sel,c,ed Local Houeiu, and Vrban Reucoal A^ncies. 

^ J J Category and Minority Group Status, 1%7 

Job category Percent 

Ployees group em- minority 

ployees 

All categories 

Officials and managers 49.4 

Professional and technical 29.2 

Office and clerical 27.5 

Craftsmen and operatives 42.7 

Laborers and .service workers 43.1 

U04 847 76.7 

Note. - For :lic .Igcncics covered sec Table 4-7. ~ 

S-rfce: U.S. civH K,,.,s Survey ofSlale and Wa. Governn.en. E.p,oy...e.... ,,e7. 
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try these 14 agencies are. Nor is tliere evidence in the figures gathered 
by the U.S. Commis.sion on Civil Rights that the racial distribution 
which existed in 1967 was the result of the nondiscrimination clauses. 
Finally, no comparison is possible with the racial distribution prior 
to the nondiscrimination and affirmative action clauses. 

The study data also do not show differences of rank within job cate- 
gories. They do not indicate, for example, whether Negroes are assistant 
managers when managers are white. They do not indicate the frequency 
with which whites are assigned to central office functions while Negroes 
hold positions in “Negro” projects. Officials knowledgeable about 
employment practices in local housing and renewal agencies state that 
these situations are common.*’-’ 

The fact that comparatively large numbers of Negroes hold jobs 
in local housing and renewal agencies is in part a reflection of early 
efforts to provide “Negro” jobs. These efforts go back to the mid-1930’s 
when the Federal Government first concerned itself with housing in 
a sustained manner. Long before the civil rights laws of the 1960’s, 
public housing administrators held to a concept of “racial equity.”^*’ 
In part it meant that employment opportunities in the agencies adminis- 
tering housing programs were to be equitably allocated to whites and 
nonwhites. The requirement of “racial equity” could be met in a segre- 
gated setting of Negro housing projects and Negro jobs, white housing 
projects and white jobs."’ 

While the concept differed from that inherent in present day defini- 
tions of equal employment opportunity, it nevertheless provided mana- 
gerial and professional jobs for Negroes and created a new avenue for 
upward mobility at a lime when such avenues were few. 

When urban renewal was established in 1949 the local renewal agen- 
cies developed employment patterns similar to those in local public 
housing agencies. Urban renewal developed into a program with great 
impact on Negroes and renewal agencies employed Negroes with 
greater frequency.^^ 

The information gathered by the Commission show.'- a relatively high 
proportion of Negro employees in managerial, professional, and clerical 
positions in agencies in the South as well as in other regions of the 
country. (See Table 4-7.) The figures also show that the Atlanta Housing 
Authority exceeds all others surveyed in the overall percentage of 
Negro employees. Generally, the record of the small authorities is poorer 
than that of the larger ones, and the renewal agencies do less well than 
the housing authorities. 

The figures also indicate that a long standing Federal public housing 
policy of racial equity in employment built into the concept of program 
effectiveness achieves results.^-'’ Such policy has existed in the prede- 
cessor agencies of HUD for nearly three decades. The equal opportunity 
staff of HUD stated that the most serious problem in employment is not 
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in ovtrall numbers but in job assignments and potential for upgrading 
It is in the area of assignments and promotions that imp ementation o 
IhrTqua! eTploymenropportunitv and affirmative act.on clauses ts 

now most critical. 

Implementation of the Clause 

In the past there has been no consistent and effective machinery m 
HUD to make the equal employment clauses effective instruments fo 

tn all iohs eauality in promotion, and assignment. Wit g 

of ofth; Depar Lent’s equal opportunity and civil r.ghts pro^ams 
t mLi L creation of the Office of Assistant Secretary for Equal 
oTpofunif , a Funded Agencies Division was created w.th these 

***'' (a) Develops standards, procedures, and guidelines for ‘"’P*® 

menting equal employment opportunity requirements in activities 
Tuvof ng program participants. (Local agencies receiving assist- 

ance under HUD programs.) j -j trv Rpirinnal Office 

(h) Provides advice, assistance, and guidance to Regional Ottice 

Equal Opportunity staffs in this area, including development of a 
LstemaL program for the review of equal opportunity compli- 
ance™ In each HUD Regional Office, the Assistant Region 

Administrator for Equal Opportunity has 

tional unit with similar functions to the central office unit. 

HUD has at its disposal a number of procedures and techniques for 

mpkmrnting the cLses. Some are minor others - -e«l’ f 

f cnr.lv nafirp that they are not likely to be used except as 

Xt Xt. The new organizational structure may be abk to use these 

loethods effectkely to carry ^^LL'nlXriLiiation provisions, 

the Tef dTcussfd for the filing of complaints 

by persons who believe they have experienced discrimination “I’®®® 

Xare aggrieved can take their cases to the local agency, to a State or 
local equd^employment opportunity agency where such exists, oi 
ref y to HUD. The procedures are spelled out in a poster which the 

local agency must display.'^® , . , , uTin will he referred to 

The nrocedures provide that a complaint to H 
ilv r^rKT^s Uffit in the Inspection Division,Bo but this avenue is not 

reafhtg HuS must be forwarded to the Assistant Regional Admin- 
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istrasor for investigation and processing. There will be no decision on 
the part of line staff as to the route complaints must take.'*^ 

Of the four employment complaints concerning local housing author- 
ities the case of Galveston, Tex., is outstanding because of the remedy, 
f'roblems of improper upgrading and pay inequities uncovered during 
an investigation were corrected, but ever since that investigation a com- 
mittee of the employ.ees of the local authority reviews all personnel 
actions and the HUD regional office is informed of each.»i> 

Review Procedures. -HUD has issued general guidelines for pe- 
riodic review of local agency performance which require an evaluation 
ol nonffiscrimination in employment." In public housing, the Manage- 
ment Division of the Housing Assistance Administration’s Regional 
ranc es conducts onsite reviews of local authority performance every 
years. ■ In urban renewal the Program Operations Division of the 
Renewal Assistance Administration’s Regional Branches makes an 
annual financial audit." Both reviews provide for an assessment of local 
personnel administration. These reviews frequently have done no more 

m regard to equal opportunity than to assure that required posters are 
displayed.87 

Guidelines specifically for the equal employment opportunity section 
of reviews have never been issued and special training has never been 
^ven to reviewers.«« Under new HUD procedures the Commission has 
been assured that systematic program reviews from an equal opportunity 
point of view will be conducted by Equal Opportunity Regional staff 
Prior to the reorganization, the Director of Program Operations in the 
Chicago Renewal Assistance Office told Commission interviewers that 
his field staff did not submit written reports to him on the employment 
practices of local agencies because he was not required to make written 
reports to Washington. Questionable local practices were corrected by 
discussion between the Director of Field Services, Program Operations 
and the local administrator. A formal report was avoided and thus 
knowledge of the practice seldom reached Washington.^o 
Discussions with HUD equal opportunity officers in 1967 in Wash- 
ington revealed some awareness of the shortcomings of present pro- 
cedures. They stated that meaningful enforcement programs were being 
devel^Jed.^^ In the absence of nationwide HUD guidelines for carrying 
out affirmative action in local agency employment, the San Francisco 
Regional Office, with whom Commission staff conducted interviews, 
had developed its own criteria for affirmative action plans. The Bay Area 
Rapid Transit Authority agreed to extend the affirmative action require- 
ments under Executive Order 11246 to “both its own employment and 
that of Its contractors and subcontractors.” The agreement followed 
ffie pattern of construction contract requirements of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance of the Department of Labor. Under these proce- 
dures, local agencie. in six Bay Area counties connected with the 
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construction of the Bay Area Rapid Transit (Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin, Santa Clara, San Francisco, and San Mateo) were required on 
May 1, 1967, to develop affirmative, action plans for in-hv;use employment 
within 60 days. The plans to be submitted were to consist of eight parts 
as follows: 

Part II, 2. Affirmative Action Program Respecting Public Body’s Own Employment 
Practices: 

(a) Frequently publishing its equal employment opportunity policy in such manner 
as to assure that it is made known to (i) all employees and applicants for employment 
(Publication may be in employee magazines, or similar issuances recruiting materials, 
and training bulletins for supervisors), (il) all sources of employee referral, including 
those with minority group affiliation, (iii) community organizations, including those 
with minority group membership. 

(b) Requiring each supervisor to sign a copy of the policy statement as evidence of 
his intention to -omply. 

(c) Designating equal employment opportunity officers in the corporate headquarters 
and in each organizational segment who shall be charged with the responsibility of 
securing compliance and reporting as to progress. 

(d) Publishing special articles in company publications to illustrate progress towards 
the attainment of equal employment opportunity. 

(e) Cooperating with all unions with which it has collective bargaining agreements 
in the development of programs to assure qualified members of minority groups of 
equal opportunity in employment. 

(0 Instructing the supervisory staff at all levels as to methods of dealing with prej- 
udices or discrimination which may be directed at minority group employees. 

(g) Establishing a system for the filing and processing of complaints by employees 
and applicants for employment so as to assure prompt and equitable handling, in- 
cluding procedures to protect from reprisals those employees who file complaints of 
discrimination. 

(h) Providing an effective system of maintaining ethnic data on all entployees.^^ 

Maintaining Ethnic Data. — Essential to the successful imple- 
mentation of equal employment opportunity requirements is the main- 
tenance of ethnic data sufficiently detailed to permit periodic assess- 
ment of the number of minority group employees in various job cate- 
gories as well as their rank within individual job categories and the 
location of assignments. 

Local agencies report in great detail on numerous aspects of their 
performance according to uniform guidelines and forms established 
in Washington. However, with ihe exception of six counties in the 
San Francisco Region, HUD has not, in the past, required local agencies 
to submit the racial data needed for an evaluation of equal employment 
opportunity performance.-*'* More recently Region V of HUD has made 
a survey of minority employment in HUD-funded agencies in its region 
and is developing plans for implementing an affirmative action program 
concerning the local agencies’ own employment. The Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity intends to collect ethnic 
employment data from funded agencies as part of its responsibilities 
to insure compliance with the Department’s policies of equal 
opportunity.**^ 
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Existing complaint procedures were the only method used to obtain 
nondiscrimination compliance. However, this was altered when on 
November 21, 1968 the first Federal suit charging employment discrimi- 
nation in a local housing authority was filed [see earlier discussion]. 

Sanctions Under the Contraets. — While the United States sol- 
emnly pledges “the payment of all annual contributions” or “grants 
contracted for,” the local agency must fulfill its responsibilities under 
the contract to hold the Federal Government to its pledge. According to 
HUD officials, however, the withholding of funds is viewed as “a last 
resort” in cases of contract violation, and is rarely used. No complaints 
of violation of the equal employment clause by local housing or renewal 
agencies have resulted in the withholding of Federal funds. Such charges 
have been resolved in other ways.^® 

The contracts provide for other sanctions in case of “substantial 
default.” HUD can take over a project and manage it directly. This 
has been done in a few cases of gross mismanagement or fraud, but 
complaints of employment violations have never been determined 
sufficient for such action. HUD is reluctant to use the prerogative 
of “take over” because of the difficulties of supervising the manage- 
ment of a distant local project from a Regional office. 

According to HUD’s staff, it can also bring a court case against a local 
agency which does not carry out the terms of the contract, and has 
done so in a number of cases.-'® But prior to November 21, 1968, HUD 
never felt justified to do this in matters of equal employment 
opportunity.®® 

In this instance a court case was instituted by the Justice Depart- 
ment against the Little Rock, Arkansas Housing Authority for 
failure to file an acceptable tenant selection plan in the light of the 
manual revision of July 1967 and because of discrimination in its 
employment practices.'®® 

Litigation was deferred, however, by an agreement to resolve the 
matter. In the court order entered into deferring the matter, one item 
directs the Housing Authority to conduct its employment practices 
without discrimination on the basis of race or color, to maint. m records 
that will show compliance, and to make regular reports.'®' 

Litigation was also threatened against the Dallas Housing Authority 
for similar noncompliance. In this instance, however, the suit was not 
filed when the Authority indicated it wished to resolve the matter. In 
the agreement entered into in order that the Department of Justice not 
file suit, one of the conditions agreed to was that the Housing Authority 
would make no distinction on account of race, color, or national origin 
in the hiring, promotions, and transfer of employees and would conduct 
these activities in a manner designed to end the separation of races in 
office forces and other job positions.'®^ 
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One additional method, effective with local housing or renewal agen- 
cies which want additional projects, is the deferment of approval for new 
projects until existing noncompliance is corrected. This method has been 
used successfully, for example, in East St. Louis, Illinois. Local orga- 
nizations in East St. Louis had protested that a qualified young black 
official in the housing authority had been passed over for promotion to 
the position of assistant director in favor of a less qualified white person. 
The Chicago Regional Office withheld approval of the construction of 
additional housing until the matter was re.solved by creating a second 
assistant director position. The black candidate was made assistant 
director for management; the white candidate, assistant director for 
development. 



Summary 

When any detailed study is made of a social problem, the factor of 
social change will affect the results. As this study drew to a close, sev- 
eral events altered some of the facts with which the study began. Two 
Federal court suits were filed in 1968: one concerned the requirement of 
the nondiscrimination clause of the Federal merit standards applied to 
the State of Alabama, and the other charged Federal contract violations 
by the Little Rock Housing Authority, including discrimination in agency 
employment. 

Considering the 5 years that elapsed before suit was filed, this action 
emphasized the latitude permitted within the current controls. In both 
situations, the administrative procedures to enforce the regulations 
were ignored. 

The Federal court system is being utilized in these ways to interpret 
the Federal regulations officially and to solidify existing Federal authority 
in the provision, of equal opportunity requirements for State and local 
governments receiving Federal aid. 

The other significant step taken by the Federal Government was the 
requirement Ox nondiscrimination in State highway department employ- 
ment by the Federal Highway Act of 1968. This is the first major exten- 
sion of coverage in Federal nondiscrimination controls of State govern- 
ment employment since the 1963 change in the Federal merit standards. 

Prior to the June 1968 Federal court suit against the State of Ala- 
bama the nondiscrimination clause of the Federal merit standards was 
not vigorously implemented beyond obtaining necessary written adjust- 
ments. Obvious changes were required: e.g., an end to discriminatory 
job advertisements and a beginning of recruitment at Negro colleges. 
But no special steps were taken to: (1) seek correction for past employ- 
ment discrimination or (2) materially assist in minority group recruit- 
ment and upgrading as part of the new policy. 
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An increase in OSMS staff might have made possible a more effec- 
tive and complete job of compliance in operation; but even with all 
regular tasks and services continuing, some small organized effoit 
might have been begun. Once the initial effort of obtaining the neces- 
sary changes in rules and regulations by 44 of 50 States was completed, 
some of the time previously used for negotiations might have been used 
for compliance activity. 

In the Alabama case, the question was never raised as to whether 
the State had vigorously or sufficiently implemented the changed re- 
quirements since Alabama had never changed its rules. Thus, Alabama 
is not a measure of compliance activity. 

The Federal court suit charging discrimination against the Little 
Rock Housing Authority underscores the ineffectiveness of the complaint 
process and compliance review procedures. In the past there had been 
few employment complaints and there existed no compliance system 
which reviewed employment records and personnel systems period- 
ically. Thus, the order of the Federal court in supporting the discrimi- 
nation charges noted the importance of detailed ethnic data, and noted 
that the case would remain on the docket for additional orders if needed. 
However, the new steps proposed by the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Equal Opportunity at HUD could have a significant impact on 
employment opportunities for minority group members if vigorously 
implemented and enforced. 

The two examples of Federal support for equal employment oppor- 
tunity in State and local government examined here are different in 
many respects but reflect a common hesitation to forceful implementa- 
tion. In each, no compliance system was in effect; no racial data were 
gathered; above all, the small percentage of total State and local govern- 
ment employment covered by either of these nondiscrimination require- 
ments limited effective action. 



FINDINGS 

Background of the Problem 

1. In recent years State and local government employment has grown 
rapidly in total numbers, in the range of services provided, and in the 
occupational categories required to perform these services. Because 
they are relatively large institutions, have broad potential, and need a 
variety of talent, State and /local governments can provide an important 
source of jobs for members of minority groups. 

2. State and local governments are the largest single group of em- 
ployers in the United States for which no comprehensive information 
is available on the racial and ethnic composition of their work force. 
These governments also are the only large group of employers in the 
Nation whose racial employment practices are almost entirely exempt 
from any Federal nondiscrimination requirements. 

Extent of Equal Opportunity 

3. Minority group members are denied equal access to State and local 
government jobs. 

(a) Negroes, in general, have better success in obtaining jobs with 
central city governments than they do in State, county, or suburban 
jurisdictions and are more successful in obtaining jobs in the North 
than in the South. 

ib) Negroes are noticeably absent from managerial and professional 
jobs even in those jurisdictions where they are substantially employed 
in the aggregate. In only two central cities, out of a total of eight sur- 
veyed, did the overall number of black employees in white-collar jobs 
reflect the population patterns of the cities. 

(c) Access to white-collar jobs in some departments is more readily 
available to minority group members than in others. Negroes are most 
likely to hold professional, managerial, and clerical jobs in health and 
welfare and least likely to hold these jobs in financial administration 
and general control. 

(d) Negroes hold the large majority of laborer and general service 
worker jobs— jobs which are characterized by few entry skills, relatively 
low pay, and limited opportunity for advancement. 
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(e) Spanish Americans hold a substantial number of State and local 
jobs in the Houston area governments but hold proportionately fewer 
State and local jobs in the San Francisco-Oakland area governments. 
They have been more successful io obtaining higher level jobs than 
Negroes but less successful than majority group members. 

(/) Oriental Americans are more successful in obtaining State and 
county jobs than central city jobs. Although the distribution of Oriental 
Americans in professional and clerical occupations is equal to or better 
than that of the majority group. Oriental Americans have not obtained 
full access to managerial positions. 

Barriers to Equal Opportunity 

4. State and local government employment opportunities for minor- 
ities are restricted by overt discrimination in personnel actions and 
hiring decisions, a lack of positive action by governments to redress 
the consequences of past discrimination, and discriminatory and biased 
treatment on the job. 

(a) A merit system of public personnel administration does not elimi- 
nate discrimination against members of minorities. It proclaims ob- 
jectivity, but does not assure it. Discrimination occurs both in recruiting 
and in selection among final applicants. 

(d) Governments have undertaken few efforts to eliminate recruitment 
and selection devices which are arbitrary, unrelated to job performance, 
and result in unequal treatment of minorities. Further, governments 
have failed to undertake programs of positive action to recruit minority 
applicants and to help them overcome barriers created by current 
selection procedures. 

(c) Promotional opportunities are not made available to minorities 
on an equal basis by governments that rely on criteria unrelated to job 
performance and on discriminatory supervisory ratings. 

Barriers in Police and Fire Departments 

5. Barriers to equal employment are greater in police and fire depart- 
ments than in any other area of State and local government. 

(a) Negroes are not employed in significant numbers in police and 
fire departments. 

(1) Although 27 percent of all central city jobs surveyed are in 
police and fire departments, only 7 percent of the black employees in 
central cities are policemen and firemen. 

(2) Fire departments in most of the cities surveyed employ even 
fewer uniformed personnel than do the police departments. 

(3) Negro policemen and firemen hold almost no positions in the 
officer ranks. 
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(4) Slate police forces employ very few Negro policemen. Four 

of the States employed no Negro policemen in the metropolitan areas 
surveyed. 

(b) Spanish Americans are employed as policemen and firemen on 
the average less than half as frequently as Anglos. 

(c) Police and fire departments have discouraged minority persons 
from joining their ranks by failure to recruit effectively and by permitting 
unequal treatment on the job i.ncluding unequal promotional oppor- 
tumties, discriminatory job assignments, and harassment by fellow 
workers. Minority group hostility to police and fire departments also 
deters recruitment, and this has not been overcome by the departments. 

Impact of th© Federal Government 



6. The Federal Government has established no effective Federal 
requirements for equal opportunity in State and local government 
employment, and no effective standards and guidelines for affirmative 
action to correct past discriminatory practices and increase opportunities 
for minority groups. The limited efforts to do so have not been successful. 

{a) Ihe nondiscrimination clause, included in the Federal i lerit 
standards since 1963, applies only to a small fraction of State and local 
government employment and has had no discernible effect in increasing 
employment opportunities for minority gioups in State and local govern- 
ment. Present enforcement of the clause provides neither effective 
protection, nor effective avenues of redress to members of minority 
groups who encounter discrimination. The Office of State Merit Systems 
as provided no guidelines for State action either to eliminate dis- 
crimination or to increase opportunities. 

(b) Federal housing agencies have made virtually no efforts to en- 
force the nondiscrimination clause included since the 1950’s in their 
contracts with local public housing and urban renewal agencies. Neither 

ave they assured that affirmative action has been taken to increase 
opportunities for minorities. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. Action Needed to Achieve Equality in State and 
Local Governmer. t Employment 

A- Every State and local government should adopt and main- 
tain a program of employment equality adequate to fulfill its 
obligation under the equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment to assure — 

1. that current employment practices are nondiscrimina- 
tory; and 

2. that the continuing effects of past discriminatory prac- 
tices are undone. 

This report has found that State and local government employment is 
pervaded by a wide range of discriminatory practices. These practices 
violate the requirements of the equal protection clause of the 14 th 
amendment* and accordingly must be eliminated. Unconstitutional 
practices include not only those which are purposefully discriminatory, 
but also those which have the effect of creating or reinforcing barriers 
to equal employment opportunity. Such barriers will persist until affirma- 
tive action is taken to overcome them. For this reason, a public employer 
can assure that its employment practices are nondiscrimir.atory only 
if it maintains a comprehensive, well-planned program of equal employ- 
ment opportunity. 

The following are examples of discriminatory barriers to equality in 
public employment which may arise in the absence of an effective pro- 
gram of employment equality. Evidence of the effects of many of these 
discriminatory barriers may be found in the pages of this report. 

a. Recruitment through schools or colleges with a predominantly non- 
minority makeup discriminates against minorities wherever comparable 
recruitment is not done at predominantly minority institutions. 

b. Unless special precautions are taken, use of recruitment sources 
such as private employment agencies, informal community contacts, 
or other sources, may incorporate into the employer’s recruitment system 
the discriminatory practices or prejudices of the sources used. 

c. Wherever a work force, or significant levels or components of it, 
is predominantly nonminority in makeup, recruitment practices which 
rely upon employee “word-of-mouth” contact for new applicants may 
discriminatorily perpetuate the majority predominance. 
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d. Unless special precautions are takeit, a past history of overt dis 
cr,m,natton may continue to deter minority applications for emp olen 

radUirallvT'’ Positions which have “ 

Sint rints^r f '' ^ l"®‘ory also may 

stfenal outs.de employment sources that the employer does not wel 

come m.nonty referrals, at least for nontraditional positions 

f. Where minority persons have less access than nonminority persons 
to .nformal networks of employment information-such af !Sou!h 
present employees or officials -relating to such matters as available 
openings hiring procedure, or the basis for rejection or other action 

traira-hL~ “-S of minoriu:: 

g. Since minority persons, competing for positions at the entry level 
or elsewhere in the work force, frequently may have limited " 20 ^. 

nts wherever he imposes qualifications not likely to be possessed bv 
minority applicants and not substantially related to the needs of tL 

apffiic!m''-'tut if‘f to nonminority 

For example he ™ n persons 

erba, sMl mav h achievement-such as the level of 

vernal sk ll-may be one measure of an applicant’s native ability but 

edlv" T*'-'* T ' *’'’*'* ^ ®™“P aehools afford a mark- 

edly inferior education, it may cease to be a fair and equal mlsu": of 

balL'rs" rif T' and, discriminatory 

barriers, or other discriminatory practices, have given rise to natternl 

O m.nonty underutilization, including concentration of minority em- 
ployees at lower job levels. Hiinoriiy cm- 

Such discriminatory patterns of minority underutilization themselves 
» ve rise to denial of the 14th amendment right to equal protection of the 
aws Such patterns, for example, mean unequal enjoyLnt by mffiorh 

Abo ritce S" employees. 

discriminatori y created underutilization of minorities in public lm 
ployment weakens the ability of governmem to reflect equally the inter- 
ests of all segments of the governed. Finally, as shown in this report 
d^crimmatonly created patterns of minority underutilization tend to’ 
e self-reinforcing and self-perpetuating; for this reason such patterns 
.selves constitute vehicles of discrimination which must be coLcted 
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Accordingly, wherever in public employment discriminatorily created 
patterns persist, the Constitution re(|uires that they be remedied by 
measures aimed at giving the work force the shape it presently would 
have were it not for such past discrimination.^ It should be recognized 
that such measures are not a ^‘preference” but rather a restoration of 
equality; one can see inequality in such remedies only by being blind 
to the past injustices which they cure. 

B. Though the programs of employment equality adopted by 
individual State and local governments will vary widely with 
the particular needs and problems of each, all such programs 
should include the following three elements: 

1. An evaluation of employment practices and employee 
utilization patterns adequate to show the na’^ire and extent 
of barriers to equal opportunity for minorities and of any 
discriminatory underutilization of minorities. 

The first step in the program of employment equality is an assess- 
ment of needs and problems. This requires a thorough evaluation 
by the State or local government of the employment practices of each 
of its constituent agencies, to determine the effect of its practices 
on utilization of minorities. Though the principal aim is to identity 
barriers to equal opportunity, the evaluation also should make note, 
for continuation and strengthening, of those policies which have the 
positive effect of overcoming such barriers. 

In order to make this assessment, and to identify patterns of minority 
underutilization, the State or local government will need to gather and 
review comprehensive information, by nonminority-minority classi- 
fication, on employee distribution among the various agency components, 
job levels and locations, as well as data on referrals, applications, 
acceptances, promotions, and other personnel action. 

This initial evaluation should culminate in a written analysis of 
discriminatory barriers to equal employment opportunity in the State or 
local government, as well as an analysis of any patterns of minority 
underutilization which have resulted from the operation of such dis- 
criminatory barriers. 

2. Preparation and implementation of a program of 
action which is calculated — 

(a) to eliminate or neutralize all discriminatory bar- 
riers to equal employment opportunity; and 

(b) to undo any patterns of minority underutilization 
which have been brought about by past discrimination. 

Having evaluated employment practices and assessed patterns of 
minority underutilization, the next step is to formulate a program 
which will overcome barriers to equal employment opportunity and, in 
addition, will bring about whatever changes in minority utilization are 
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necessary to undo the effects of past discrimination. Where patterns of 

specifiTgoair''or"sr*^- changed, the program should include 
of time.^ ’ achieved within a specified period 

enfni!" evaluation has disclosed that the present 

oie^ fIlirov'^'^^'^'’'^^*ifK‘‘ c cf »ne of its component agen- 

Ihat ^ ercome all barriers to equal employment opportunity and 

r::em ‘;:ru a underutillsatiolShies 

able in !rd . i I practices into a program is still desir- 

^ beMotd ' " nondiscriminatory practices continue 

Affirmative programs should be developed in a form wh-'ch makes 

tiam: str::V' .hetlmem 

niihliV 1 writing and made available upon request to 

ma^L'tuWectlf T'*-''' governments 

cTy ehar er '„r.r 7‘ Tl '.T*^** State constitution, 

re~ ra^nc:^^^^^^ ■“ Sovernm:nts‘’lt 

requirem’ent thlt" Statf arS^UtmLlf m“ 

~er;ioT“^ 

of the 14th amendment. ’ Protection clause 

There follows a sampling of the kind of actions which State and 

-pT i”, :jr“zs“:’ = 

Recruitment 

a. Maintain consistent continuing communication with the State 
employmen service and schools, colleges, community agencies elm 
munity leaders, minonty organizations, publications, and Ither sources 
affordtng contact with potential ir.nority applicants in the l,r alia 
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b. Thoroughly and continually inform sources affording contact with 
potential minority applicants about current openings, about the em- 
ployer’s recruiting and selection procedures, and about the positions 
(together with personnel specifications) for which applications may be 
made. 

c. Inform all applicant sources, both generally and each time a specific 
request for referral is made., that minority applicants are welcome and 
that discrimination in referrals will not be tolerated. 

d. Fully inform each applicant of the basis for all action taken on his 
or her application. Supply in detail the basis for rejection, including 
evaluation of tests and interviews. Suggest to rejected minority appli- 
cants possible methods for remedying disqualifying factors. 

e. Make data on minority employment status available on request 
to employees, to minority leaders in the job area, and to others with a 
legitimate interest in nondiscrimination by the employer. 

f. Invite minority persons to visit State and local government facilities; 
explain employment opportunities and the equal opportunity program 
in effect. 

g. Have minority persons among those v/ho deal with pc, r>ons applying 
for employment, with clientele, or with other members of the public, 
in order to communicate the fact of minority equal opportunity. 

h. Coordinate the employment and placement activities of the various 
components of the State or local government, at least for the purpose 
of facilitating minority applications or requests for transfer. To the same 
end, maintain minority applications or transfer requests on an active 
basis for a substantial period of time. 

i. Participate in Neighborhood Youth Corps, New Careers, other 
Federal job training or employment programs, or similar State or local 
programs. In connection with such programs, or otherwise, make a par- 
ticular effort to structure work in a way which gives rise to jobs which are 
suitable for minority persons who are available lor employment. 

j. Independent of outside training programs, institute on-the-job 
training or work-study plans, in which persons are employed part-time 
while studying or otherwise seeking to satisfy employment requirements; 
this may include summertir 'c employment for persons in school. 

k. Solicit cooperation of academic and vocational schools to establish 
curricula which will provide minority candidates with the skills and 
education necessary to fulfill manpower requirements. 

Selection 

a. Take steps to assure that te.«-!S used .for the purpose of selecting 
or placing applicants are demonstrated to Le valid in forecasting the job 
performance of minority applicants. 
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b. Pending validation, discontinue or modify the use of tests, minimum 
academic achievement, or other criteria which screen out a dispropor- 
tionate number of minority applicants. 

c. Do not in all cases give preference to nonminority applicants on 
the basis of higher performance on tests or other hiring criteria, as long 
as it is apparent that competing minority applicants, especially where 
they have waiting list seniority, are qualified to do the job. 

d. Where tests are used, employ them as a guide to placement 
rather than as the determinant of whether an applicant is to be hired. 

e. Make increased use of tests comprised of a sampling of work to be 
performed on the job. 

f. Make increased use of the probationary period, affording an oppor- 
tunity for on-the-job training and enabling the applicant’s ability to be 
judged on the basis of job performance. 

Placement and Promotion 

a. Make available to minority applicants and to present minority 
employees a complete description of positions for which they may be 
eligible to apply. 

b. In the initial placement of newly hired employees, wherever 
possible place minority employees in positions or areas with low minority 
representation. 

c. Broaden job experience and facilitate transfers of minority em- 
ployees by creating a system of temporary work experience assignments 
in other positions or areas of work. Such a system may include temporary 
assignment between jurisdictions, such as a suburban-inner-citv inter- 
change. 

d. Individually appraise the promotion potential and training needs 
of minority employees, and take action necessary to permit advancement. 

e. Announce all position openings on a basis which brings them to 
the attention of minority employees and makes clear that minority 
persons are eligible and encouraged to apply. 

Discipline 

a. Formulate disciplinary standards and procedures in writing, and 
distribute them to all employees. 

b. In case of proposed disciplinary action, inform the employee of 
the infraction alleged and afford an opportunity for rebuttal. If the re- 
buttal is deemed unsatisfactory, clearly state the reasons why. 

Facilities 

Assure that facilities, including all work-related facilities and those 
used in employer-sponsored recreational or similar activities, are not 
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subject to segregated use, whether by official policy or by employee 
practice. 

3. A continuing review of employment practices and of the 
status of minority persons in employment. 

This third step of the program responds to the need for a continuing 
review of employment practices — particularly those related to the 
affirmative program — and of their effect upon minority persons. Such 
a review requires the regular collection and evaluation V data on em- 
ployee distribution and personnel actions, such as that described under 
paragraph 1, above. 

These data afford an important measure of the effectiveness of steps 
taken to overcome barriers to minority employment, by showing the 
actual impact of employment practices on minorities; the data may indi- 
cate points at which changes are needed in the affirmative program to 
make it more effective. Similarly, where patterns of minority under- 
utilization which arose from past discrimination are being corrected, 
such comparative nonminority-minority data show the extent to which 
required changes in minority utilization are in fact being made. 

Like the affirmative program itself, current data on minority employ- 
ment should be made available to persons and groups with a legitimate 
interest in the status of minorities in public employment. 

The following are illustrations of the steps necessary for an effective 
continuing review by State and local governments of their employment 
practices and of the status of minorities in employment. 

a. Maintain records containing for the period covered, and indicating 
nonminority-minority classifications and the positions involved, complete 
data on inquiries, applications, acceptances, rejections, promotions, 
terminations, and other personnel actions, as well as data as of the end 
of the period, by nonminority-minority classification, on employee 
distribution within the work force. 

b. Maintain for a reasonable period of time, with nonminority-minority 
classification, a file on each applicant (including those listed on a civil 
service register) adequate to document the specific grounds for rejection 
or passing over of the applicant. 

c. Maintain a record, with nonminority-minority classification, of 
applicants by job source, to facilitate review of the impact of each 
source upon minority utilization. 

d. Where there are a substantial number of separate components 
within the State or local government, make periodic inspection and 
review of employment practices and minority status in the various com- 
ponent agencies. 

e. Regularly interview minority employees upon termination to 
determine whether discriminatory acts or policies played a role in the 
termination. 
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II. Methods of enforcement and assistance by 
the Federal Government to advance equality in 
employment in State and local government 

A. Congress should amend Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (1) by eliminating the exemption of State and local 
government from the coverage of Title VII, and (2) by confer- 
ring on the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission the 
power to issue cease and desist orders to correct violations of 
Title VII. 

(1) Eliminating the exemption of State and local governments 
from the coverage of Title VII. 

The present exemption of State and local governments from the 
nondiscrimination requirements of Title VII is anomalous since it 
precludes effective action against discrimination in the one type of 
employment — public employment — where nondiscrimination clearly 
is mandated by the Constitution.^ 

It is true that even without the proposed amendment, individuals 
have the right under the Constitution and Federal statutes to obtain 
judicial relief against discrimination in public employment. Experience 
in such areas as voting discrimination and school segregation, however, 
has shown that it is both unjust and unwise to impose upon individual 
victims the entire burden of correcting widespread noncompliance with 
constitutional obligations. To do so makes compliance depend upon 
the determination and financial ability of the victim to wage a time- 
consuming and expensive lawsuit and his success in obtaining the evi 
dence necessary to sustain the charge. The fact that the victims often are 
impoverished members of minority groups who are ignorant of their 
rights makes such a remedy even more unsuitable. Even with willing 
litigants, private lawsuits are an inefficient mode of effecting widespread 
compliance. Enforcement efforts are not coordinated so as to achieve 
maximum effectiveness but are instead governed by random suits in 
which the identity of the defendant and the nature of the rebel sought 
are determined by a litigant whose main concern is redress of his par- 
ticular grievance. 

As amended. Title VII would provide a means of attacking employ- 
ment discrimination in State and local governments since it provides an 
administrative agency (the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission) 
with authority to receive complaints of unlawful employment practices 
and to conciliate such complaints, and authorizes the Attorney General 
to bring suit whenever he believes that a person or persons are engaged 
in a pattern or practice of resistance to the rights secured by the Title. 
The Title also provides assistance t'./ dividual complainants by pro- 
viding for court-appointed attorneys and the suspension of normal 
court costs. 
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(2) Conferring on the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission the power to issue cease and desist orders to correct 
violations of Title VII. 

EEOC's present lack of power to compel corrective action severely 
handicaps its ability to obtain voluntary compliance, for the employer 
knows that EEOC can do nothing if he refuses to agree to its recommen- 
dations and that only aggrieved persons and the Attorney General may 
sue to compel compliance. Many of the cases in which EEOC has 
found probable cause to believe discrimination was practiced have not 
been successfully conciliated under the present law. 

The experience of State fair employment practice agencies shows 
that adequate enforcement machinery is indispensable to an effective 
equal employment opportunity law. Of the States presently having fair 
employment practice laws, the vast majority give the State commission 
administering the law power to issue cease and desist orders. Giving 
EEOC similar power would enhance its conciliation role by strengthen- 
ing its bargaining power and make it a far more effective agent in ensuring 
equal employment opportunity. 

B. The President should seek and Congress should enact 
legislation authorizing the withholding of Federal funds from 
any State or local public agency that discriminates against 
any employee or applicant for employment who is or would 
be compensated in any part by, or involved in administering 
the program or activity assisted by, the Federal funds. 

The receipt of Fedeial grant-in-aid funds and the accompanying 
responsibility for implementing the Federal program supported by the 
funds engender numerous job opportunities with the recipient State 
and local agencies. The obligations of the Federal Government with 
respect to discriminatory actions by these recipients are based on the 
Due Process Clause of the fifth amendment which prohibits govern- 
mental support or involvement in discriminatory activities.^ Its involve- 
ment in grant programs as financier, prescriber of standards, and super- 
visor of execution imposes a duty on the Federal Government to ensure 
that there is no discrimination in the job opportunities provided bv the 
funds.® 

The only Federal law directly dealing with discrimination by recipients 
of Federal financial assistance. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
prohibits employment discrimination only in those programs in which 
the provision of employment is a primary objective. Accordingly, the 
recipiei..s of funds under a large number of grant programs are not 
presently subject to nondiscriminatory employment requirements. 

Responsibility for determining whether discrimination exists could 
be vested in the agency administering the grant program, as in Title VI. 
Alternatively, this responsibility could be given to the Federal agency 
with gieatest expertise in the area of employment discrimination, the 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. If, as previously recom- 
mended, Title VII is amended to include State and local governments 
and to provide the EEOC with power to issue cease and desist orders, 
the agency also would he empowered to direct that Federal funds be 

withheld in those cases in which the respondent is a recipient of such 
funds. 

v^ongress also might provide that in those instances where EEOC 
finds discriminatory employment practices by such a recipient it must 
give the administering Federal agency a period of time to ensure correc- 
tion of the practices before the funds are withheld. 

C. Pending congressional action on Recommendation II B, 
the President should (1) direct the Attorney General to review 
each grant-in-aid statute under which Federal financial assist- 
ance is rendered to determine whether the statute gives the 
agency discretion to require an affirmative program of non- 
discrimination in employment by recipients of funds under 
the program; and (2) require all Federal agencies administer- 
ing statutes affording such discretion to impose such a require- 
ment as a condition of assistance. In the event the Attorney 
General determines that under a particular statute the agency 
does not have the discretion to impose such a requirement, he 
should advise the President whether he has power to direct the 
agency to do so. If the Attorney General advises the President 
that he lacks such power in a particular case, the President 
should seek appropriate legislation to amend the statute. 

As stated in the comment to Recommendation II~B, the Constitution 
forbids the extension of Federal grant-in-aid funds to recipients who 
discriminate in their employment practices. If Congress has neither 
expressly forbidden such discrimination by recipients in a grant program 
nor given the Federal agency administering the program discretion to 
impose such a condition, the Attorney General should determine whether 
the President, in fulfilling his constitutional duty to “take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed . . . ,” lo has the power and obligation 
to independently impose such a requirement. 
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CONCLUSION 



If government is to be for all the people, it must be by all the people. 
This basic precept underlies the Commission’s sti.dy of the status of 
equal opportunity in State and local government employment. 

State and local government employment is growing rapidly in the 
number of persons employed, the range of services provided, and the 
occupational categories required to perform these services. These gov- 
ernments are in a unique position to offer employment opportunities on 
a scale that few other employers can match. And because government 
has the clear constitutional obligation to function without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin, these employers have a basic 
and unquestioned responsibility to provide equal employment oppor- 
tunity. 

The civil servant performs government’s routine chores and house- 
keeping duties and makes the many policy and administrative decisions 
which have a concrete and often immediate effect on the lives of the 
people living within the particular jurisdiction. If these decisions are 
to be responsive to the needs and desires of the people, then it is essen- 
tial that those making them be truly representative of all segments of 
the population. 

The basic finding of this report is that State and local governments 
have failed to fulfill their obligation to assure equal job opportunity. 
In many localities, minority group members are denied equal access 
to responsible government jobs at the State and local level and often 
are totally excluded from employment except in the most nienial capaci- 
ties. In many areas of government, minority group members are excluded 
almost entirely from decisionmaking positions, and, even in those in- 
stances where they hold jobs carrying higher status, these jobs tend to 
involve work only with the problems of minority groups and tend to per- 
mit contact largely with other minority group members. 

Not only do State and local governments consciously and overtly 
discriminate in hiring and promoting minority group members, but they 
do not foster positive programs to deal with discriminatory treatment on 
the job. Too many public officials feel that their responsibility toward 
equal employment opportunity is satisfied merely by avoiding specific 
acts of discrimination in hiring and promotion. Rarely do State and local 
governments perceive the need for affirmative programs to recruit and 
upgrade minority group members for jobs in which they are inade- 
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quately represented. When recruiting programs do exist, minority group 
applicants frequently are subjected to a variety of screening and selec- 
tion devices which bear little if any relation to the needs of the job, but 
which place them at a disadvantage in their effort to secure government 
employment. There have been few efforts by State and local governments 
to eliminate such unequal selection devices. 

While civil service merit systems generally have broadened oppor- 
tunity for public service, they alone do not guarantee equal opportunity 
or equal treatment for minor’* y ginup members. Bureaucratic impedi- 
ments to equal job opportunity have developed in the civil service system 
itself since it was established decades ago to eliminate the abuses of 
the spoils system — to insulate those employed by government from 
the uncertainties and pressures of political change. Despite the signifi- 
cant contributions the civil service has made in promoting greater 
efficiency in the operations of government and in assuring continuity 
in public administration, it has often failed to provide free and equal 
access to jobs to all segments of the population. This failure is not with 
State and local governments solely. The Federal Government has not 
exerted the leverage available to it through the Federal merit standards 
and other nondiscrimination requirements of federally assisted programs 
to promote equal employment opportunity. 

Most State and local governments have failed to establish even 
rudimentary procedures to determine whether minority group members 
are assured equal employment opportunity. Few governments know 
with any precision how many minority group members they employ and 
at what levels; whether minority group members are promoted at the 
same frequency and on the same basis as other employees; how effective 
their minority recruitment techniques, if any, have been; and whether 
their screening devices are in fact a valid indicator of satisfactory job 
performance. 

This study has focused on government employment in cities and metro- 
politan areas. These are the areas where the domestic crisis facing 
the Nation is most critical. The problems of racial tension, unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, inadequate housing, and increasing violence, 
are seriously dividing the Nation. It is at the State and local level where 
these problems exist that the principal effort must be made to resolve 
them, and State and local governments must assume major responsi- 
bility in this effort. If these problems are to be resolved successfully, all 
segments of the population must participate. Minority group members 
must share the role of the civil servant on an equal basis and play a key 
part in the search for lasting solutions. They cannot be excluded or 
confined to jobs considered “traditional” for minority group members. 
All must share equally in the responsibility and the opportunity to reach 
solutions which, for better or for worse, will affect all Americans equally. 



Appendix A 

STATEMENT ON METHODOLOGY 

Survey Design and Data Collection 



The survey was designed to collect data on the extent and nature of minority group 
employment in State and local government. Seven metropolitan areas -San Francisco- 
Oakland, Philadelphia, Detroit, Houston, Atlanta, Memphis, and Baton Rouge -were 
selected on the basis of their diversity and geographic distribution and because each 
contained a substantial Negro population. Houston was specifically selected so that data 
on Spanish Americans could be obtained; San Francisco-Oakland, for data on both Spanish 
Americans and Oriental Americans. 

Data were collected on full-time employees in all municipalities or townships, special 
districts, and counties within the seven Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas,’ and 
on those State employees whose place of employment was located within the SMSA. 
There were three exceptions: (1) Although three New Jersey counties are part of the 
Philadelphia SMSA and one Arkansas county is part of the Memphis SMSA, New Jersey 
and Arkansas State employees were excluded to simplify both the data collection process 
and the presentation of the data. (2) Data were not collected in special district governments 
with a total of less than 20 full- and part-time employees. (3) Data were not collected on 
employees in the field of education. This eliminated all independent school districts as 
well as employees of an'j State or local education department and employees of higher 
education institutions. 

Education was not included in this study for several reasons. First, extensive informa- 
tion is already available on the employment of teachers by race and on job opportunities 
in the field of education. Second, education has long been a source of professional employ- 
ment for members of minority groups. The question for research is not whether minorities 
have access to jobs in the field of education but rather the nature of their job assignments. 
In addition, the Commission has recently completed a major survey of public schools in 
which the employment problems of minority group teachers was a subject of study.^ 

For purposes of comparison, the survey questionnaires were patterned after the Census 
of Governments questionnaires used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission EEO-1 forms for private employment. 

Data were collected by function and/or by occupation. Several Census functional cate- 
gories of similar nature were combined to simplify the questionnaire. The data were 
collected by function for two reasons. First, governments are organized along a variety of 
departmental lines; a common functional breakdown is the only means of comparing 
the various governments. Second, governments were already accustomed to reporting 
employment by functional groupings to the Census Bureau and thus would be familiar with 
this method. Census occupational categories of similar nature were also combined and 
those not pertaining to government were eliminated. The following occupational and 
functional categories were used: 
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Occupational Catecokies 
7. Officials and Managers 

Administrative personnel who establish and/or administer broad policies and direct 
individual departments or special phases of a government's operation. Includes: 
officials, middle management, department managers, and kindred workers. 

2. Professional and Technical 

Specialized personnel with either advanced post-high school education or c(]uivalent 
experience. Professional. Includes: accountants and auditors, social workers, editors, 
engineers, lawyers, librarians, statisticians, natural and physical scientists, personnel 
and labor relations workers, physicians, social scientists, computer programmers, 
etc. Technical. Includes: draftsmen, engineering aides, junior en^neers, mathematical 
aides, nurses, photographers, radio operators, scientific assistants, surveyors, techni- 
cians (medical, electronic, physical sciences), and kindred workers. 

3. Office and. Clerical 

All clerical type employees regardless of level of difficulty in which the activities 
are predominantly nonmanual. Includes; bookkeepers, cashiers, collectors (bills and 
accounts), messengers and office boys, office machine operators, shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks, stenographers, typists and secretaries, key punch operators, computer 
operators, telephone operators, salesmen, and kindred workers. 

4. Craftsmen and Operatives 

Craftsmen. -}danua\ workers of relatively high skill level having a comprehensive 
knowledge of the processes involved in their work and who exercise considerable 
independent judgment and usually receive an extensive period of training. Includes: 
foremen who are not members of management, mechanics and repairmen, skilled 
machining occupations, electricians, stationary engineers, and kindred workers. 

Operatives. — Workers who operate machine or processing equipment or perform 
other mechanical type duties of interm.ediate skill level which can be mastered in a 
few weeks and require only limited training. Includes: apprentices, operatives, 
deliverymen, furnacemen, motormen, drivers, and kindred workers. 

5. Laborers 

Workers in manual occupations which generally require no special training. In- 
cludes: garage laborers, car washers and greasers, garbage and trash collectors, 
groundskeepers, construction laborers, street and highway maintenance laborers, 
and kindred workers. 

6. Se'iUice Workers 

Workers in both protective and nonprotective service occupations. Includes: 
attendants (hospital and other institutions, recreation, and personal service), janitors, 
charwomen and cleaners, cooks, elevator operators, porters, guards, watchmen, and 
kindred workers. 

Functional Categories 

A person working in more than one of the following functions should be counted 
only once-in the function in which he works the largest part of his time. 

A. Financial Administration and General Control 

Treasurer s office, auditor or comptroller’s office, tax assessing, tax billing and col- 
lection, budgeting, purchasing, central accounting offices, and similar financial ad- 
ministration. Council, board of supervisors or commissioners, and central administra- 
tive officers and agencies, such as manager or mayor, clerk, recorder, legal staff, and 
central personnel or planning agency; include also all judicial officers and employees 
O'udges, magistrates, bailiffs, etc., paid by your government). 



B. Streets and Highways^ Sewers and Sewage Disposal^ Parks and Recreation^ Natural 
Resourcer^ and Community Redevelopment 

Repair, construction and administration of streets and alleys, sidewalks, roads, 
highways I and 1 bridges i (street cleaning and refuse* collection employees should be 
reported at Item F). Sanitary and storm sewer maintenance and sewage disposal. 
Parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, auditoriums, museums, etc. Agriculture, forestry, 
forest fire protection, irrigation, drainage, flood control, etc. Slum clearance and 
redevelopment projects. (Exclude employees of local housing authorities.) 

C. Public Welfare 

Maintenance of homes and other institutions for the needy; administration of public 
assistance; social workers; etc. 

D. Public Safety 

Police protection, corrections, and fire protection — Police Department, highway 
patrol, etc.; include technical and clerical employees engaged in police activities. 
Employees of penal institutions, parole and probationary services, halfway houses 
and juvenile training schools. Fire Department employees, including clerical as well 
as uniformed force. Exclude volunteer firemen. 

E. Healthy Hospitals^ and Sanatoriums 

Public health services, out-patient clinics, visiting nurses, food and sanitary inspec- 
tors, etc. Institutions for inpatient medical care: include paid student help (if full- 
time). Exclude volunteers. 

F. Public Utilities and Street Cleaning and Refuse Collection 

Public water supply, electric power supply or distribution, gas supply or distribution, 
rapid transit (buses, trolleys, etc.), airport and air terminal, and water transportation 
and terminal facilities and systems owned and operated by your government. Street 
cleaning, garbage and refuse collection and disposal. (Repair, construction, etc., of 
streets and sanitary and storm sewer maintenance and sewage disposal should be 
reported at Item B.) 

C. All Other 

All other employees except those excluded under the definition of NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES. Include employees concerned with elections and voter registration, 
libraries and protective inspection (building, electrical, etc.). 

Occupational categories for public safety employees— police, fire, and corrections- 
required special consideration as the major Census occupational categories include 
ranked public safety personnel under the broad service worker group. The importance 
of equal opportunity in this area led to the decision to develop a different set of occupational 
categories. In consultation with the International Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, the following occupational categories were 
designed: 



I. Regular Personnel 

(A) Officials, managers, professional and technical workers. 

(B) Office, clerical, craftsmen, opeiatives and others. 

II. Ranked Personnel 

(A) Administrative.-- those performing the executive work relating to the manage- 
ment of the department (generally those with rank of captain or above) 

(B) Supervisory. — those overseeing operational employees (generally those with 
rank of lieutenant and sergeant) 
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(C) Operational. — those performing line functions (generally those with rank below, 
but not including sergeant): (1) investigative; (2) uniformed patrolmen; and (3) clerical, 
technical, others. 

Racial and eihnic group identifications are those currently used by the E(paal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission in its surveys of private employment. An employee was 
to be included in the group to which he. appeared to belong or was regarded as belonging 
to in the community. Spanish Americans included those of Mexican, Latin American, 
Puerto Rican, or Spanish origin. Oriental Americans included those of Chinese, Japanese, 
or Filipino origin. In Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Detroit, data were provided for “non- 
whites” rather than for Negroes. However, over 98 percent of nonwhites in each case 
were Negro.^ 

All counties ai d these municipalities which reported 50 or more full-time employees in 
the 1962 Census of Governments received questionnaire form CCR-341 which requested 
data by function and occupation. Municipalities reporting less than 50 full-time employees 
in 1%2 received questionnaire form CCR-342 which requested data by function only. 
Jurisdictions for which there were no 1962 census employment data were compared to 
other jurisdictions having a similar population in 1960 and large or small municipality 
questionnaires were mailed acce dingly. Since there were many “small municipalities” 
which had expanded between 1962 and 1967 to more than 49 full-ti.me employees, the 
definition of small municipalities was later changed to include all those with less than 
100 full-time employees. Only two governments grew from under 50 in 1962 to 100 or more 
full-time employees in 1967. When requested to complete the more detailed large munici- 
pality questionnaire, one complied but :he other did not and was counted as a nonre- 
spondent. At the same time, many municipalities with 50-99 full-time employees in both 
1962 and 1967 completed the more detailed questionnaire but were subsequently defined 
as small municipalities. The information needed to complete a questionnaire for a small 
municipality was easily obtained from the completed questionnaire for a large municipality. 

Special district governments with 20 or more employees in 1962 received a one-page 
questionnaire (form CCR-343) requesting data by occupation. Those reporting less than 
20 total employees in 1962 were excluded from the survey. All special districts for which 
employment data were not known — those organized since 1%2 or located in a county 
which had been included in an SMSA since 1962 -received questionnaires.-* Those sub- 
sequently found to have less than 20 employees were dropped from the survey. 

Several steps were taken to refine the survey design and to enlis‘ tlie cooperation of 
government officials and organizations with related concerns prior to conducting the 
survey. Frequent discussions of the survey design and strategy were held with interested 
parties, including a meeting with representives of several organizations concerned with 
aspects of public employment. Participating were representatives from the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors; the Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO; the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment officials; the International City Managers Association; the National 
League of Cities; the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees; 
the Council of State Governments; and the International Association of Chiefs of Police.® 

Conduct of the Survey 

Initial correspondence and questionnaire mailing. — In late February 1967,, 
letters were sent to the Governors of each State and the mayors of central cities explaining 
the survey and requesting them to appoint a liaison to the Commission for purposes of tne 
survey. Similar letters were sent to the chief officials of all counties in the sample and to 
mayors of cities of 10,000 or more population in 1960.® The letter is reproduced below. 

United States Commission on Civil Rights, 

Washington, D.C. 20425. 

In accordance with its responsibilities to ®crve as a factfinding agency in the field of 
civil rights, the United States Commission on Civil Rights is undertaking a survey of State 



and local governmental employment in a sample of metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States. The sample includes your government. 

This survey is of great importance in that it will help fill a large information gap on 
minority participation in the public sector. Although many governments have felt a need 
to collect and publish statistics on minority group employment in the past, these studies 
have varied greatly. That is, existing surveys have used differing definitions of occupations 
and have been done at widely different points in time. We ask that you help fill this gap in 
knowledge because the cooperation of everyone is essential in sample surveys of this type. 

No information, of course, will be collected about job applicants or about employees by 
name. 



In the course of this study, more than 700 governments are being surveyed. It must be 
emphasized that the criteria used in drawing a sample of metropolitan areas were based 
on geographical representation and minority group population characteristics. In no case 
were complaints of any kind about employment discrimination a factor in selecting met- 
ropolitan areas. All governments (excluding only school systems and small special districts) 
in each sample metropolitan area are included in the study. 

Tiie .second phase of the study will involve brief interviews with appropriate officials 
and other experts in some of the counties and cities included in the statistical survey. 
These interviews will concern progress and problems in minority group employment 
as well as personnel policies and procedures, civil service systems and regulations affect 
ing public employment opportunities for minority groups. Limitations of staff and time will 
make it impossible to conduct interviews in all municipalities and counties in the study. 

I would like to request your assistance and cooperation in this important survey. Unless 
you would prefer that we send the .Questionnaire to someone else, our Research Division 
will mail it to the person in your government who receives the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Annual Survey of Government Employment form. The questionnaire should be available 
for mailing by about March 9. 

I shall be happy to provide you with any additional information about the study you may 
wish. 



Sincerely yours. 



William L. Tayloh, Staff Director. 



In late March, the questionnaires were coded and copies mailed. Collection of State 
and central city data was arranged individually through the appointed liaisons. Unless 
the mayor or chief official of each governmental unit requested otherwise, questionnaires 
for the local governments were mailed to those persons who normally receive the Annual 
Survey of Government Employment form sent by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. This 
person was selected because of his experience in reporting his government’s employment 
statistics to the Federal Government. A computer listing of these persons with mailing 
addresses for all governments within each SMSA was obtained from the Governments 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of the Census.^ 

Questionnaires were printed to include all minority groups. The instructions requested 
governments located outside of Texas and California to include all Spanish American 
employees with the majority group employees in the “All other” column. Similarly, govern- 
ments located outside of California were requested to tabulate all Oriental American 
employees in the “All other” column. Questionnaires designated for these governments 
had the appropriate column or columns hand-stamped “Include in ‘All other’ column.” 

Followup. -Three weeks and five vyeeks after the initial mailing, the first and second 
followups of nonrespondents were conducted. In States and central cities, individual con- 
tact was used rather than mail followup. Reminder letters and/or a second questionnaire 
were sent to each nonresponding jurisdiction. A major effort was made to individualize 
followup activities. Fhc State liaisons in Michigan and Pennsylvania and the Division 
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of Civil Rights of the State of New Jersey assisted in followup activities in their States by 
contacting nonrespondents and the few governments that had initially refused to complete 
a questionnaire. To several governments in Michigan which had claimed that it would 
be illegal for them to conduct the survey and to other Michigan nonrespondents, the 
Michigan Civil Rights Commission sent a letter of assurance that it was both legal and 
desirable for them to participate in the survey.^ Most nonrespondents were contacted by 
telephone by Commission staff members; however, telephone numbers could not be ob* 
tained for some of the smallest municipalities in the Philadelphia SMSA. Since no question- 
naires were returned by the Post Office, it is clear that all or almost all governments received 
the mailed form. 

Detroit.— Data for most Detroit agencies are from a study made in November 1965. 
The city of Detroit was unwilling to collect new data for most of its departments. A 
current survey was made only for the police, fire, health, and housing departments and 
for the house of correction. These employees constituted 43 percent of all Detroit employees 
and 30 percent of the nonwhite employees.'* The five departments showed a slight increase 
in the total number of nonwhite employees from 1965 to 1967. 

Atlanta SMSA.— Data collection in the Atlanta SiMSA was conducted as a supplement 
to the survey and made in late April. The survey was conducted jointly by the Georgia 
otate Advisory Committee to the Commission, the Mid-South Field Office of the Com- 
mission, and the Commission staff in Washington. The Mid-South Field Office of the 
Commission made arrangements for data collection in the city of Atlanta and Fulton 
County. One mail followup and a telephone followup were conducted by Commission 
staff in Washington to the nonrespondents. 

State Data. — Data on State employees were collected only for those employees whose 
place of employment was within one of the seven metropolitan areas.*® Different methods 
of collection were used in order to accommodate each State. In Georjda and Texas, the 
Governor’s office informed all departments of the survey and requested their cooperatiop. 
The Commission then mailed questionnaires with a cover letter to each department head. 
In Tennessee, the State liaison distributed the questionnaires to department heads and 
mailed the completed forms to the Commission. California, Louisiana, and Michigan had 
data available and agreed to make special computer runs for the Commission. Michigan’s 
available occupational information was already coded by the census classifications adopted 
for this survey. In California, the data received were classified by 18 occupational codes 
developed by the State of California. These 18 codes were recoded into the six occupational 
categories used for this survey through discussions between California and Commission 
personnel. Commission staff then completed the survey forms. Jn LoXiisiana, data were 
coded by individual job title. Referring to appropriate references when necessary. Com- 
mission staff fitted each job into the correct occupational category and transferred the data 
to the questionnaires.** 

Pennsylvania did not have comprehensive data available. Consequently, it was necessary 
to combine two sources of data to fit the needs of the survey. To obtain information on 
nonwhite employees, the Commission staff, with the cooperation of Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commission officials, used worksheets from a study of nonwhite employees 
conducted in December 1966 to January 1967. Job titles were classified into occupational 
categories. The data were not separated by SMSA, making it necessary to go through all 
worksheets in order to extract the needed information. As the Pennsylvania study had not 
collected data for occupations in which there were no nonwhite employees, a second source 
was used to obtain data on total employees. The Pennsylvania Office of Administration 
supplied a printout listing all employees as of January 1967 by job title, county, department, 
and civil service status (executive, legislative, non-civil-service). Commission staff merged 
the data from these two sources to obtain the necessary tabulations. Job titles were avail- 
able for all employees included in the Human Relations Commission data, hut were un- 
known for 4-6 percent of the employees in the Office of Administration data.*^ Six small 
departments with 113 employees were excluded because a significant proportion of all 



llieir employees in llie Pliiliadelphia SMSA were of unknown occupation. In each remain- 
inji department, any employees with unknown occupations were distributed amon" the 
occupatioiial catejiories in proportion to the distribution of total department employees 
with known occupations. A total of 670 employees (4.2 i>ercent of all employees) with un- 
known occupations was assigned occupations by this method. The vast majority of the 
employees of unknown occupations (612) was employed by the Liquor Control Board. 

On the State questionnaire employees were classihed by civil service status (merit vs. 
other). This information was not available for California, Louisiana, and .Michigan. In 
California, lack of information on type of appointment made it impo.ssible to distinguish 
between merit and other employees. li<)W(?ver, all but an estimated 20 State employees in 
the Bay Area are covered hy civil service. In Louisiana, data were available on merit 
employees only; however, virtually all of Louisiana’s employees are covered by civil 
service. In Michigan, employment statistics by ethnic status are collected for merit em- 
ployees only, but virtually all noncdu(;ation employees of the State are under the civil 
service merit system. 

Data Preparation.— Returned questionnaires were reviewed for completeness, ac- 
curacy, and internal consistency. Employment figures were checked against comparable 
1962 data from the Bureau of the Census. If the 1967 figures differed markedly from the 
1962 data, or if there were any other inconsistencies, (luestioimaire entries were verified 
by telephone. 

Commission staff detected only one reporting error pattern in all the data supplied. This 
was in the occupational data reported for employees in the “health, hospital, and sana- 
toriiims” function. Some governments showed an unexpectedly large proportion of Negro 
professional and technical employees in this function. Investigation revealed that several 
governments had included service worker occupations — primarily unlicensed practical 
nurses— in the professional and technical category.*'* As a result, the occupational position 
of Negroes appeared to be more favorable than in fact was the case. The major correction 
was made for data from the city of Memphis although data from several special hospital 
districts were also changed. 

Data Processing,— The prepared questionnaires wero keypunched, verified, checked, 
and the corrected cards were run on the computer by the U.S. Department of Health,^ 
Education, and Welfare, which also did all the computer programming for the tabulation.*-* 

Survey Questionnaires 

The survey questionnaires are reproduced below. They are complete with two excep- 
tions: (1) the cover letter is reproduced only once although identical cover letters weie 
used for each questionnaire, and (2) the section “DEFINITIONS’ that appears at the 
beginning of the large questionnaire is reproduced only once although it was reproduced 
(except in the functional category definitions) on the reverse side of each subform (CCR 
341-A through 341-G). Form CCR-341 was sent to central cities, municipalities with 100 
or more employees, and counties. Form CCR-342 was sent to municipalities with fewer 
than 100 employees. Form CCR-343 was sent to special districts and Form CCR-344 to 
State agencies. 

The applicability of the survey questionnaires for studies in local communities should 
be understood in terms of the following points: 

1. Data by organizational components rather than by functional categories would 
be useful for local use although it was impractical for this nationwide survey. 

2. Further detailed breakdowns of occupational classes would be useful. For ex- 
ample, professional and technical, as well as craftsmen and operatives, cover a large 
range of jobs. More detailed occupational categories would make the study more 
informative. 

3. Indications of supervisory responsibilities would assist in a greater indepth 
analysis. 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20425 



STAFF OIKCCTOft 



Dear Sir: 



In accordance with its responsibilities to serve as a factfinding agency in the field of civil rights, the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights is undertaking a survey of State and local governmental em- 
ployment in a sample af metropolitan areas throughout the United States. In the course of this study 
more than 700 governments are being surve)ed, including State agencies, municipalities, counties, and 
special purpose districts. 



participation in the public sector. Although many governments have felt a need to collect and publish 
information on minority group employment in the past, these studies have varied greatly. That is, existing 
surveys have used widely difTering definitions of governmental fiinetions or departments and occupational 
categories. They have also been made at many difTcrent points in time. We ask that you help to fill this 
gap in knowledge because the cooperation of everyone is essential in sample surveys of this type. 

The attached questionnaire calls for figures on employment in >our government fur the payroll period 
including March 12, 1%7. Please fill out the questionnaire and return one copy in the enclosed oflicial 
envelope which requires no postage, if records of your office do not contain all the information called 
for, please obtain the figures from other oflices in your government. The ({uestionnairc should be returned 
within two weeks. 

There is no law— State or Federal— prohibiting a visual survey of current einplb)ees to determine the 
race or national origin of emplo)ecs or recording this information. Many States and localities do have 
prohibitions against making inquiries or keeping records about the race or national origin of job appli- 
cants. This study, however, concerns employees only and not applicants. Thus, the necessary information 
eonld be obtained either from a visual survey of your emplo)ees or from post-emplo)ment records. 

it must be emphasized that the criteria used in drawing a sample of metropolitan areas were based on 
geographical representation and population characteristics. In no ease v\cre complaints of any kind about 
employment discrimination a factor in selecting governnicnts. All governments in each sample metro- 
politan area are included in the study. 

If you have any questions, please call collect or write Mrs. Carol f Kalish or Mr. Robert L. York, 
Research Division, U. S. Commission on Civil RigK>, Washington. D. C. 20-125 (telephone: Area Code 
202, 302-1160 or 30242301. 

Thank you for your assistance in this important study. 



This survey is of great importance in that it will provide a broad measure of the extent to whieh minority 
group members are employed in public jobs, and will help to fill a large information gap on minority 



Sineerel) )our.s. 




William L. Tavloi 
Staff Director 



Knelosures 
Forms CCR 311 



general instructions 



ficot* (ompict* th« enclosed fOrst ond return one <9«pUie tel {three <Of»pIcie «elt a** enclosed} prceipll/*— withm ImO weelt. possible, figures should 
cover the octivihes of youi governmeni (os deCned by the noilmg oddress on the envelope} If records of yeur Qfr<ce do not co^loln the necessory in 
formohon, pleoie obtoin the figures fron other ofTces os needed (note Ih# reclusions. whi(h ore lisUd Cn the bocl of eoch form under NUMKfR OF fUU 
rtMf fMflOrffSf Note thot tdenhcol definitions opptci on the bocl of each of the cnclostd foCnS The first fOrre {fori« CC> 341) is o sumnory sheet 
of the totol tines of the other forr.s, ond wt!l be useful m checiir.g for consistency orid <omp!ciencss s)«<d »n previdmo summory stot.stics (Youi file 
copy of your 1966 return tor the Bureou of the Census Annuot Survey of Governnent fmpfoyAent otsC be used lo checi fee CCmple.eness m report' 
ing full time employees) The summory the * should be included in the complete set ol motencls returned 10 us, Ihe ether forms (form CC* 341-A to 
CCR 341-C) ore seporote forms for eoch function fisted on the summory sheet The oppropnote funslion *s defined on the front of noch of these forms 

fleose be sure Ihol Ihe numbers stomped on eoch form remoin legible. These rsumbers serve os our «r«y of rer^Oviisg you from our Lst of followup moil' 
ings ond olsO conioio necessory informoiion oboul type of government ond geogrophic tocotion 



DEFINITIONS 

NUMlfA Of flfU.TfMf fMflOfffS— The number of persons employed to work Ihe number of hours per week ihol represents rcgulor fulMimc employment 
(os ol the poy period including Morch 12. 1967). Employed persons ore those poid fOr pcrsonol services performed, including those in o poid fcovc 
slolus during the penod ond ony full lime Icmporory or scosonol employees fncfude oT/ciols poid on o solory bosii. by fees or comniitsiont. or o flol 
sum <)uorlcrly. scrai<onnuofly. etc., os long qs employment is full time. Excfude persons employed during the poy period who work on O port lime bosis. 
employees on unpoid Icovc. unpoid officiols. ond pensioners Also exclude, whether full lime or port lime, oil school system ond oil housing outhority 
employees ond oil coniroctors ond their employees 

jSaCC and NATfONAl OltfOlN— An employee should be included m the group to which he oppeors to belong or is rego'ij^d os belonging to rn the 
community. Note. 

1. Sponisfi Amcrrcon includes those ol Mcxicon, (olm Amcricon. Puerto RiCon, or Spomsh ongm, SPANISH AMERICANS ARE TO IE COMPUTED 
- ONir fOR CAllfORNIA AND TEXAS AND SHOUIO IE INClUOfO IN THE ' AU OTHER ' COlUMN fOR OTHER STATES 

2. Orrenlof Amcricon includes those of Chinese. Joponcsc. or FtIip«no ongm. ORfENTAl AMERICANS ARE TO IE COMPUTED ONlf fOR CAlffOR 
NIA AND SHOUID IE INCIUOED IN THE ' AU OTHER * COlUMN fOR OTHER STATES 

OCCUPATfONAl CATEGORIES 

I. Officiols ond Monogers 

Adminisiroiivc personnel who cslobhsh ond/or odmimlicr brood policies ond direct mdividuol deportments or spcciol phoscs of o government's 
operolion. Includes officiols. middle monogcmcnl, deportment monogers. ond kindred workers 

2 Professionol ond Tcchnicol 

Speciolized personnel with Cither odvonced posl.high school cducotion or cquivolcnl experience. Professionol Includes, occountonis ond oudr 
tors, sociol wort’crs. editors, engineers, lowycrs. Iibrorions. slolislicioni. nolurol ond physicol scientists, personnel ond lobor rclotions workers, 
physicions, sociol scientists, computer progrommers. etc. Fcchnrcof Includes, drollsmcn. engineering oldcs. |unlor engineers, mothcmolicol oidcs. 
nurses, phoiogrophcts. rodio opcroiors. scicnlific ossislonis. surveyors. icchniCions (mcdicol. electronic, phystcol sciences), ond kindred workers 

3 Office ond Clencol 

All clencol type employees rcgordicss ol level of difficulty m which the octivilics ore prcdommonlly nonmonuol Includes bookkeepers, coshicrs. 
collectors (bills ond occounis). messengers end office boys, office mochmc operotors. shipping ond receiving eletks. stenographers, typists ond 
sccrelorics. key punch opcroiors. computer operotors. telephone opcroiors. solcsmcn. ond kindred workers 

4. Crollsmcn ond OpcrClivcs 

Croftsmen Monuol workers ol rclolivciy high tkill level hoving o comprehensive knowledge of the processes involved m ihcir work ond who 
czcrcisc considcrobic independent judgment ond usuolly receive on extensive period ol froining Includes foremen who ore not members of 
monogcmcnl. mcchonics ond rcpoirmcn. skilled mochinlng occupoliOns. ciccfricions. stolionory engineers, ond kindred workers Operolives 
Workers who operolc mochmc or processing equipment or perform other mcchonicol type duties ol inicrmcdiolc skill level which con be mos' 
lered m u few weeks ond require only limited troming. Includes^ opprcniiccs. operolives. deliverymen, furnocemcn. moloimcn. drivers, ond kin^ 
dred workers 

S loborers 

Workers in monuol occupolions which gcncrolly require no spcciol Iroining Includes gorogc loborers. cor woshers ond greosers, gorbogc ond 
trosh collectors, groundskeepers, construction loborers. slicci ond hlghwoy moinicnoncc loborers. ond kindred workers 



6. Scrvrcc Workers 

Workers in both protective ond nonprotcctivc service occupolions. Includes, ollcndonls (hotPilol ond other institutions, rccrcotion. ond pcrsonol 
service), loniiors. cKorwomcn ond ciconers. cooks, cicvolor operotors. porters, guords. wolchmen. and kindred workers 



DCriNITlONS (Continued) 



CAff CO^If S“*A person working m noro ihun one of the following functions should be Counted only on(e~in the function in which he 
works the forgest port of his time. 

A. finonciol Administrotion ond Ccnerol Control 

Treosurer s off*ce< oud tor or comptroller's office, tox ossessing. tox billing ond collection, budgeting, purchosing. centrol occounting offices 
ond similor finonciol odministrotion. Council, boord of supervisors or commissioners, ond centrol odministrotive officers ond ogcncies. such os 
monoger or moyor. clerk, recorder, tegol sloff. ond centrol personnel or ..lonning ogency; include olso oil iudiciol officers ond employees 
budges, mogistrotes. boilifls. etc., poid by your government). 

i< Streets ond HighwOys. Sewers Oiid Sewoge Disposol. Porks ond Recreotion. Noturol Resources, ond Community Redevelopment 

Repoir. construction ond odministrotion of streets ond oUcys. stdewolks. roods, highwoys ond bridges (street cleoning ond refuse collection 
employees should be reported ol Item P). Sonitory ond storm sewer moinlenonce ond sewoge disposol. Porks, ploygrounds. swimming pools. 
Ouditorlums. museums, etc. Agriculture, forestry, forest fire protechon. irngotion. tf,c' *og<. flood control, etc. Slum cleoronce ond redevelop* 
ment projects. (Cxclude employees of locol housing outhorities.) 

C< Public Welfore 

MointenOnce of homes ond other Institutions for the needy; odministrotion of public ossistonce: sociol workers; etc. 

D. Public Solely 

Police protection, corrections, ond fire prolection^Police Deportment. fughwOy poirol. etc ; include lechnicol ond clericol employees engoged in 
police oclivities. Employees of penol Institutions, porole ond proboilonory services, hoi woy houses ond juvenile tromlng schools, fire Oe* 
portment employees, including clericol os well os uniformed force. Exclude volunteer firemen. 



E. Heolth. Hospllols. ond Sonoloriums 

Public heolth services, out potieni clinics, visiting nurses, food ond sonliory inspectors, etc. Institutions for impoilcnt medicol core; include 
pouf student help (if full.time). Exclude volunteers. 

F. Public Utilities Ond Street Cleoning ond Refuse Collection 

Public vvoter supply, electric power supply or distribution, gos supply or distribution, ropid tronsit (buses, trolleys, etc), oirport ond oir termmol. 
ond woter tronsporlotion ond lerminol focilities ond systems Owned ond operoted by your government. S*reet cleoning. gorboge ond refuse 
collection ond disposol. [Repoir. construction, etc., of streets ond sonitory ond storm sewer momtenonce ond sewoge disposol should be reported 
ot Item t) 

G. All Other 

All rther employees except those excluded under the definition of NUMIER OF EMPlOrEES Include employees concerned with elections ond 
voter registrotion. librories ond protective inspection (building, electricol. etc). 



(Pleose Complete Forms) 
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Area Code ( ) Number 



Response Rate 

The overall reaponae rale for ihe 628 „oeali„m,aires mailed wa, 92 5 peree .,1 Ml 
States and eight central citif^e percent. All seven 

survey. The Lesrre^i:.;:; raTrof any 

municiprliiies. There was 100 percent re'turn ™ lane 

SMSA and 99.0 percent return in the San Francisc™S.MM™Tl'"'l* 

any SMSA was 86.7 in Memphis. ' ' ' " 'esinmse rale of 

emXcTsTu;!' -porting fulMIme 
not included in calculating the response rm I' part-time employees but were 

based only upon full-time enllZ r n?" 

of the li.S. Bureau of the Census ' ^aaPa—^uu of the Governments Division 

as having no full-time employees h" municipalities were identilied 

culating the response rate. "" P"P»«a of cal- 

and STrlZselrrte:^^^^ 

than that for goveLettaTuritr:: esulL”^^:st"rora“;r 

:h7;ettra”“"" ™i“" ^^TesZtr:: 

Employment figures for respondents in Tahlo A 9 l ■ i <• 

tionnairpc H . f ponaems in 1 able A-2, were obtained from the survey aues- 

• a a for most nonrespondents were obtained from the 1967 Cpncn f r 

ments. For nonrespondents to both this survey and the 1967 P Tr ^ 

data from the 1962 Census of Governments M-ere 

governments— Marion City (Ark ) Rmnt ’A vii ^ nonresponding 

which „„ data were availablt m “■* 'Ga.)-f„r 

governments were unsuccessful so estimat ^ ttempts to reach officials of these 

number of full-time employees in all th n *"3de by avera^ng the 

lug those with „„ empTotrTfeLt^^^^^ 

City, 22 to Brookside Village, aud 16 to Lilburu q to Marion 

SMSA in Appendix B. ^ ^ "«"'‘espondents are listed by 



Table A-1. Public Employment Survey: Number of Questionnaires Returned, Number 
of Jurisdictions in Sample, and Response Rate, by Type oj Government and Standard 

Metropolitan Statistical Area, l%7 



SMSA 


State 


Central 

city 


Counties 


l.arge 

munici- 

palities 


Small 

munici- 

palities 


Special 

districts 


Total 


San Franeisco-Oakland S.MSA: 
















Number returned 


1 


2 


4 


23 


29 


36 


95 


Number in sample 


1 


2 


4 


23 


29 


37 


96 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


97.3 


99.0 


Baton Rouge S.MSA: 
















NIiimKiar rMtiirnaafl 


1 


1 






2 


1 


5 


NIfin\l%a»r in Cflintllf* 


1 


1 






2 


1 


5 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 






100.0 


100.0 


KK'.O 


Detroit SMS.A: 
















Number returned 


1 


1 


2 


32 


71 


4 


* KO 


Number in sample 


1 


1 


3 


38 


79 


4 


1.2C' 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


66.7 


W.2 


89.9 


100.0 


87.2 


Philadelphia S.MSA: 
















Number returned 


1 


1 


6 


15 


223 


11 


257 


Number in sample 


1 


1 


7 


17 


240 


13 


279 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


85.7 


88.2 


92.9 


84.6 


92.1 


Memphis SMSA: 
















Number returned 


1 


1 


2 


0 


6 


3 


13 


Number in sample 


1 


1 


2 


1 


7 


3 


15 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


85.7 


100.0 


86.7 


Houston SMSA: 
















Number returned 


1 


1 


5 


4 


36 


7 


54 


Number in sample 


1 


1 


5 


4 


40 


7 


58 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10U.0 


100.0 


100.0 


93.1 


Atlanta SMSA: 
















Number returned 


1 


1 


5 


5 


28 


7 


47 


Number in sample 


1 


1 


5 


6 


29 


7 


49 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


83.3 


96.6 


100.0 


95.9 


Total: 
















Number returned 


7 


8 


24 


79 


395 


69 


*581 


Number in sample 


7 


8 


26 


89 


426 


72 


628 


Number not returned 


0 


0 


2 


10 


32 


3 


47 


Percent returned 


100.0 


100.0 


92.3 


88.8 


92.7 


95.8 


92.5 



* Includes snjill municipalities with at least one full-time employee only. 
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SMSA 



State 



Central 

city 



„ •■art;e 

t-ounlies muniri* 



San Francisco-OaklituJ SMSA; 

Number returned 13.629 

Number in sample 13.629 

Fcrcenl returned \oO0 

Baton Rouge SMSA: 

Number returned 5 ^2 

Number in sample 5 ^2 

Percent returned innn 

Detroit SMSA; 

Number returned g 

Number in sample 8614 

Percent returned iqqq 

Philadelphia SMSA: 

Number returned 16.020 

Number in sample 16,020 

Percent returned |qq q 

Memphis SMSA; 

Number returned |^|q 

Number in sample |^jq 

Percent returned |qq q 

Houston SMSA: 

Number returned 2 834 

Number in sample 2 834 

Percent returned innn 

Atlanta SMSA: 

Number returned 5j|| 

Number in sample 5 937 

Percent returned 00 , 

Total: 

Number returned 54380 

Number in sample 55306 

Number not returned 325 

Percent returned 935 



19.745 
19.745 
100.0 

1.990 , 
1.990 , 
100.0 . 

26.448 

26.448 

100.0 

28.075 

28.075 

100.0 

10.729 

10.729 

100.0 

8.417 

8.417 

100.0 

6.001 

6.001 

loao 

101.405 

101.405 
0 

100.0 



*3.185 6367 

13.185 6367 

100.0 100.0 



8393 

10.860 

81.9 

5.747 

6374 

90.2 

1.641 

1.641 

100.0 

3.(H7 

3.047 

100.0 

4.653 

4.653 

100.C 



1U09 

12.001 

92.6 

3.947 

4381 

92.2 

0 

188 

0.0 

894 

894 

100.0 

1335 

1.427 

86.5 



37.166 23,552 

39.760 25.K>8 

2.594 1,606 

93.5 93.5 



Small 

municb 

palities 


Special 

districts 


Total 


1349 


7.660 


61.335 


1349 


8307 


62382 


100.0 


93.3 


99.1 


63 


96 


7.81 1 


63 


96 


7.81 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.630 


1.913 


*58.605 


1.878 


1.913 


61.712 


86.8 


100.0 


95.0 


4380 


1358 


59327 


4.491 


1362 


60.603 


95.3 


92.4 


97.9 


114 


283 


14327 


*117 


283 


14.468 


97.4 


100.0 


98.8 


857 


3.029 


19.078 


*988 


3.029 


19309 


86.7 


100.0 


99.3 


519 


4.004 


22323 


*535 


4,004 


23357 


97.0 


iOO.O 


95.6 


8.712 


18343 


*243.456 


9321 


18.894 


249.742 


609 


651 


5383 


9.3.5 


96.6 


97.5 



■Include, ,m.ll municip.liiic, with at least one full-time employee only. 
(Georgia). See text for cxjla^l'tf p^cedut Ill“obuitllg 
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Appendix B 



Table I 

Distribution of Employment by Type of Government for SMSA^s Surveyed^ 1967 



All {iovernmenls Total Minority 



‘ Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Co mties 

Large municipalities 
^ Small municipalities 

j Special districts 



Percent distribution of 
minority employees 



i 

i Total employees 

States 

I Central cities 

I Counties 

f Large muncipalities. 

Small municipalities 
Special districts 



Percent distribution by 
type of government 



Total employees 100.0 99.9 

States * 22.3 17.3 

Central cities 41.7 56.2 

Counties 15.3 ILO 

Large municipalities 9.7 4.4 

Small municipalities 3.6 1.5 

i Special districts 7.5 9.5 



100.0 


26.1 


100.0 


20.3 


100.0 


35.3 


100.0 


18.9 


100.0 


11.9 


100.0 


10.7 


100.0 


33.2 



243,456 


63,631 


54,380 


11,038 


101,405 


35,776 


37,166 


7,016 


23,552 


2,811 


8,710 


932 


18,243 


6,058 
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Distribution of Employment by Type of Government for SMSA's Surveyed, 1967 


San Francisco 


Total 


Negro 


Spanish 

American 


Oriental 

American 


Total employees 




7,828 

1,304 


1,501 


2,217 


States 




Central cities 




262 


872 


Counties 




o,o4Jl 

1 *7on 


394 


754 


Large municipalities 






222 

210 

56 


312 


Small municipalities 

Special districts 




^OD 

13 


85 

3 






y/o 


357 


191 




Percent distribution 


of minority employees 


Total employees 




1 O *7 


2.4 


3.6 


States 






Central cities 




y.o 


1.9 


6.4 


Counties 




i7.y 

19 1 


2.0 


3.8 


Large municipalities 

Small municipalities 

Special districts 




lo.l 

4.2 

1.0 
1 O *7 


1.7 
3.3 
4.5 

4.7 


2.4 

1.3 

.2 








2.5 




Percent oistribution by type of government 


Total employees 

States 




100.1 


100.0 


99.9 


Central cities 




16.7 


17.5 

26.2 

14.8 
14.0 

3.7 

23.8 


39.3 


Counties 




OO 1 


34.0 


Large municipalities 

Small municipalities 

Special districts 




3.4 

.2 

10 


14.1 

3.8 

.1 


' ■ ="== 






8.6 
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Distribution of Employment by Type of Government for SMSA’s Surveyed, 1967 



Philadelphia Total Negro 



Total employees 59,327 18,177 i 

Stages 16,020 4,209 . 

Central cities - 28,075 11,403 

Cou.'^ties 5,747 865 

Large municipalities 3,947 742 , 

Small municipalities - 4,280 o94 j. 

Special districts 1,258 564 





Percent distribution of 






minority employees 




Total employees 


100.0 


30.6 


States 


100.0 


26.3 


Central pities 


100.0 


40.6 


Cn'intip^ 


100.0 


15.1 


Large municipalities 


100.0 


18.8 


Small municipalities 


100.0 


9.2 


Special districts 


100.0 


44.8 




Percent distribution by 






type of government 







100.0 


100.0 


Statpc 


27.0 


23.2 


Central cities 


47.3 


62.7 




9.7 


4.8 


Large municipalities 


6.7 


4.1 


Small municipalities 


7.2 


2.2 


Special districts 


2.1 


3.1 
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Distribution of Employment by Type of Government for SMSA's Surveyed. 1967 



Detroit 



Total 



Negro 






Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties.. 

Large municipalities 
Small municipalities. 
S;>cc:?I districts 



58,605 


17,281 


8,614 


3,105 


26,448 


10,607 


8,893 


2,250 


11,109 


954 


1,628 


55 


1,913 


310 






I » 



Percent distribution of 
minority employees 



Told cmnlovees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



100.0 


29.5 


100.0 


36.0 


100.0 


40.1 


100.0 


25.3 


100.0 


8.6 


100.0 


3.4 


100.0 


16.2 


Percent distribution by 




type of government 





99.9 


100.0 


14.7 


18.0 


45.1 


61.4 


15.2 


13.0 


19.0 


5.5 


2.8 


.3 


3.3 


1.8 
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Distribution of Employment by Type of Government for SMSA's Surveyed, 1967 



Atlanta 


Total 


Negro 


Total employees 




5,514 


States 






Central cities 




1,928 


Counties 




900 


Large municipalities 




287 


Small municipalities 




90 


Special districts 




1,967 




Percent distribution of minority 




employees 




Total employees 




24.5 


States 




^ A 


Central cities 




D.O 

32.1 


Counties 




19.3 


Large municipalities 




23.2 


Small municipalities 




17.3 


Special districts 




49.1 




Percent distribution by type 




of government 


Total employees 




100.0 


States 




A 9 


Central cities 




35.0 


Counties 




16.3 


Large municipalities 




5.2 


Small municipalities 




1.6 


Special districts 




35.7 



337-989 0 - 69—12 
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Distribulion of Employment byType ofCouemmeMfor SMSA's Sunxy^d, 1967 

Total Nejiro 



Houston 



Spanish 

American 





19,078 


3,560 


1,473 


1 otai empioycco*. ••••••••••••••••• *••• 


2,834 


159 


177 




8,417 


1,608 


735 




3,047 


238 


71 




894 


130 


138 


LrUrge municiptiHiico 


857 


152 


94 


bmali ntunicipaiuicb 


3,029 


1,273 


258 



Percent distribution of minority employees 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Larpe municipalities. 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities. 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



100.0 


18.7 


7.7 


99.9 


5.6 


6.2 


100.0 


19.1 


8.7 


100.0 


7.8 


2.3 


99.9 


14.5 


15.4 


100.0 


17.7 


11.0 


100.0 


42.0 


8.5 


Percent distribution by type of 


government 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


14.9 


4.5 


12.0 


44.1 


45.2 


49.9 


16.0 


6.7 


4.8 


4.7 


3.6 


9.4 


4.5 


4.3 


6.4 


15.9 


35.8 


17.5 
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Distribution of Employment by Type of Government for SMSA^s Surt>eyedy 1967 



Memphis 



Total 



Negro 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities. 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities. 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities. 
Small municipalities. 
Special districts 



14^77 


5,507 


1,510 


411 


10,729 


4,479 


1,641 


429 


114 


48 


283 


140 


Percent distribution by majority- 


minority status 




100.0 


38.6 


100.0 


27.2 


100.0 


41.7 


100.0 


26.1 


100.0 


42.1 


100.0 


49.5 


Percent distribution by type 


of government 




100.0 


100.0 


10.6 


7.5 


75.1 


81.3 


11.5 


7.8 


.8 


.9 


2.0 


2.5 
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Dislribulion ofEnphymem by Type of Cover„me«l for SMSA’s Sun,eyed, 1967 



Baton Rouge 



Total 



Negro 





7,811 


573 




5,662 


197 




1,990 


327 










63 


27 


municip3iHics» • • 


96 


22 


opccifli uisiricis*.. 







I 

1 



Percent distribution of minority 
employees 



100.0 7.3 

100.0 3.5 

100.0 16.4 



100.0 42.9 

100.0 22.9 



Percent distribution by type 
of government 



100.0 100.0 

72.5 34.4 

25.5 57.1 



.8 4.7 

1.2 3.8 
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Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities. 
Small municipalaties 
Special districts 



Total employees 

States 

Central cities 

Counties 

Large municipalities.... 
Small municipalities.... 
Special districts 



Ir 



Table II 

Neffro Employees by Occupation by Function in Central Cities Surveyed, 1967 



Total Functions 



SAN FRANCISCO 


Total 

em- 

ployees 


Total 

Negro 


Financial 

adminis- 

tration 

and 

general 

control 


Community 

develop- 

ment 


Public 

welfare 


Health 

and 

hospi- 

tals 


Public 

utilities 


All 

other 


OCCUPATION 

Total employees..... 






1,400 


2,474 


856 


3,085 


3,789 


484 


Total Negro............ 




’2,847 


111 


296 


98 


131 


1,044 


57 


Officials and managers.... 




6 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 

11 


Professional and technical 




349 


35 


54 


54 


192 


3 


Office and clerical........ 




164 


43 


12 


41 


25 


21 


22 


Craftsmen and operatives 




863 


11 


11 


0 


58 


783 


0 


Laborers 




235 


2 


126 


0 


0 


106 


1 

23 


Service workers 




1,230 


15 


92 


3 


966 


131 



Negroes as a percent of al! employees 



Officials and managers 

Professional and technical 

Office and clerical... 

Craftsmen and operatives.. 

Laborers 

Service workers... 



3.1 


4.5 


0.3 


9.3 


31.5 


18.2 


9.0 


38.7 


4.1 


24.1 


9.9 


3.7 


24.9 


1.8 


42.6 


69.1 


13.5 


31.1 



0 


0 


0 


0 


55.1 


15.5 


.3 


19.3 


41.8 


2.0 


2.0 


38.6 


0 


4.7 


75.0 


0 


0 


0 


10.2 


1.8 


3.1 


77.8 


12.5 


40.4 



t * Does not include 4,135 public safety employees. 

* Does not include 155 public safety employees. 

I See Tables VI, IX, and XII for occupational distribution of public safety employees. 

Figures are for full-time noneducaiional employees. 
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Spanish American Employees by Occupation by Function in Central Cities Surveyed, 1967 



Total 



Functions 



SAN FRANCISCO 


Total 


Total 


Financial 

adminis- 


Community 




Health 


Public 




em- 


Spanish 


tration 


develop- 


Public 


and 


All 




ployees 


American 


and 

general 

control 


ment 


welfare 


hospi- 

tals 


utilities 


other 



i 

i 



OCCUPATION 

Total employees *12,088 1,400 2.474 856 3.085 3,789 484 

Total Spanish American......... *283 15 47 18 76 117 10 



Officials and managers 195 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Professional and technical 3.771 60 8 10 11 26 2 3 

Office and clerical 1,824 29 2 4 7 8 2 6 

Craftsmen and operatives 3^74 102 5 9 ** 8 79 1 

Laborers.... 944 35 0 15 •• ** 20 0 

Service workers 1,780 57 0 9** 34 14 0 



Spanish Americans as a percent of all employees 



Officials and managers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Professional and technical 1.6 53.3 21.3 61.1 34.2 1.7 30.0 

Office and clerical 1.6 13.3 8.5 38.9 10.5 1.7 60.0 

Craftsmen and operatives 2.9 33.3 19.1 ** 10.5 67.5 10.0 

Laborers 3.7 0 31.9 ** ** 17.1 0.0 

Service workers 3.2 0 19.1 ** 44.7 12.0 0 



* Does not include 4,135 public safety employees. 

-Does not include 58 public safely employees. 

•*No occupation. 

See Tables XVIII and XX for occupational distribution of public safety employees. 
Figures are for fulhtime noneducational employees. 
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Oriental American Employees by Occupalion by Function I. 



Total 



in Central Cities Surveyed, 1967 

Functions 



SAN FRANCISCO 



OCCtrATION 



cm* 



Oriental 
ployees American 



Total employees ,, 

Total Oriental American 

Officials and manasers 

Hrofessional and tecimical , 

Office-and clerical 1824 

Craftsmen and operatives 

Laborers 

Service workers j 



Financial 

adminis* 

tration 

and 

general 

control 


Community 

develop. 

mcnt 


Public 

welfare 


Health 

and 

liospi* 

tals 


1,400 


2,474 


856 


3,085 


94 


130 


110 


191 


0 


0 


1 


1 


43 


93 


66 


104 


51 


11 


43 


15 




Oriental Americans as a percent of all employees 



Officials and mtnajicrs 
















Professional and technical. 




0 


0 


0.9 


0.5 

54.5 


0 


n 


Office and clerical. 




45.7 


71.5 


60.0 


^ A 


u 


Craftsmen and operatives 




54.3 


8.5 


39.1 


7.9 

10.0 


12 1 


73.9 

01 *7 


Laborers.. 




0 


3.1 


** 






Service workers.... 




0 

0 


9.2 

7.7 


** 

0 


** 

27.2 


47.7 

.9 

4.7 


0 

0 

4.3 



; D^s not include 4.135 public safety employees. 

Does not include 655 public safety employees. 

Wo occupation. 

See Table XXV for occupational distribution of public safetv .-mnl 
Ftgures are for full-time noneducational employees " 
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Negro Employees by Occhpation by Function in Central Cities Surveyed^ 1967 



Total 



Functions 



OAKLAND 



Total 

em- 

ployees 



Financial 

adminis- Community Health 

Total tration develop- Public and I uhlic All 

Negro and ment welfare hospi- utilities other 

general l^ls 

control 



I 

j 



I 



OCCUPATION 

Total employees 

Total Negro 



Officials and managers 

Professional and technical. 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives. 

Laborers 

Service workers.,,. 



1,940 


2463 


194 

18 


950 

230 


•• 

•• 


61 


4 


0 


3 


•• 


586 


65 


1 


30 


•• 


413 


65 


12 


10 


•• 


373 


46 


0 


41 


•• 


315 


126 


2 


104 


•• 


192 


157 


3 


42 


•• 



•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



356 440 

115 100 



0 1 

0 34 

2 41 

5 0 

17 3 

91 21 



Negroes as a percent of all employees 






Officials and managers 

Professional and technical, 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives. 

Laborers 

Service workers 



6.6 


0 


1.3 


11.1 


5.6 


13.0 


15.7 


66.7 


4.3 


12.3 


0 


17.8 


40.0 


11.1 


45.2 


81.8 


16.7 


18.3 



•• 


•• 


0 


1.0 


•• 


•• 


0 


34.0 


•• 


•• 


1.7 


41.0 


•• 


•• 


4.3 


0 


•• 


•• 


14.8 


3.0 


•• 


•• 


79.1 


21.0 



> Does not include 1^582 public safety employees. 

= Does not include 76 public safety employees. 

•*No function. 

See Tables VI, IX. and XII for occupational distribution of public safety employees. 
Figures are for fulbtime noneducational empbiyees. 
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Employees by Occupmion by Function i„ Central CitiesSumyed. 



1967 



Total 



Functions 



OAKLAND 



Total Total 
cm- Spanish 

ployccs American 



Financial 

adminis' 

tration 

and 

general 

control 



Community 
develop- Public 

ment welfare 



Health 

and 

hospi- 

tals 



Public All 
utilities other 



OCCUPATION 



Total employees i j 94 ^ 

Total Spanish American 



*39 



194 

1 



950 

25 



356 

8 



Officials and managers 

Professional and technical.. 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives... 
Laborers.. 

Service workers.. 



61 

586 

413 

373 

315 

192 



0 

4 

6 

10 

18 

1 



0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

3 

3 

5 

14 

0 



Spanish Americans as a percent of all employees 



Officials and managers 

Professional and technical.. 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives... 

Laborers 

Service workers 



0 

.7 

1.5 

2.7 

5.7 
.5 



0 

0 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

12.0 

12.0 

20.0 

56,0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

37.5 
50.0 

12.5 



' Does not include 1.582 public sifety employees. 

* Does not include 14 public safety employees. 

**No function. 

n 'J*'*'" f '"f n*""* ‘■“'■‘>«“P*'i«n.l distribution of public safety employees, 

figures are for full-iime noneducational employees. 



440 

5 



0 

0 

0 

3 

4 
1 



0 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

0 

0 
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Oriental American Employees by Occupation by Function in Central Cities Surveyed, 1967 



Total 



Functions 



OAKLAND 



Total Total 
cm* Oriental 

ployees American 



Financial 

adminis* Community Health 

tration develop. Public and Public All 

ano ment welfare hospi* utilities other 

general lalg 

control 



OCCUPATION 



Total employees 

Total Oriental Aiiierican., 



•1,940 



^48 



194 

7 



950 

28 



356 

6 



440 

7 



Officials and managers 

Professional and technical.. 

Office and clerical 

Craftsmen and operatives.., 

Laborers 

Service workers 



61 

586 

413 

373 

315 

192 



0 

25 

6 

4 

9 

4 



0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 



0 

14 

14 

2 

9 

1 



0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 



Oriental Americans as a percent of all employees 



Officials and managers 






0 

50.0 






0 

66.7 


0 

71.4 


Professional and technical 

Office and clerical 




U 

28.6 
on A 


«« 


«« 


Craftsmen and operatives 

Laborers 




40.0 

0 

n 


7.1 

7.1 






• 0 
33.3 


28.6 

0 


Service workers 




u 

dO 0 


32.1 

O iT 






0 


0 








0.0 






0 


0 



* Does not include 1,582 public safety employees. 

* Does not include 9 public safety employees. 

••No function. 

See Table XXV for occupational distribution of public safety employees. 
Figures are for full-time noneducational employees. 
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Negro Employees by Occupation by Function in Central Cities Surveyed, 1%7 



\ 



\ 






Total Functions 



Financial 

PHILADELPHIA Total adminss* Community Health 

em* Total tration develop* Public and Public All 

ployees Negro and ment welfare hospi* utilities other 

general tals 

control 



OCCUPATION 



Total employees.. * 17,123 2,275 2,670 726 4/X)3 4,545 2,904 

Total Negro ! 815 1333 494 2.074 3,198 1,237 



Official and managers 863 189 7 52 2 21 21 

Professional and technical 5,070 1,401 242 199 144 617 94 105 

Office and clerical 3,159 1325 438 116 42 345 103 481 

Craftfmen and operatives 3319 1,877 57 432 10 100 1,036 242 

t-aborers 2328 2317 8 445 1 19 1,783 61 

Service workers 2,184 1,342 63 89 295 972 96 327 



Negroes as a percent of all em ployees 



Officials and manrgers 2’ 9 8.1 25.0 22.2 14.0 44.6 9.7 

Professional and technical 27.6 27.9 26.5 53.1 30.6 21.6 14.5 

Office and clerical 48.3 40.7 35.2 46.7 66.9 41.9 53.4 

Craftsmen and operatives 56.6 54.3 62.2 40.0 44.4 62.6 39.3 

Laborers 91.7 100.0 81.7 50.0 82.6 95.2 78.2 

Service workers 84.3 48.1 62.7 89.7 90.7 68.1 88.6 



’ Does not include 10,952 public safety employees. 

> Does not include 2,252 public safety employees. 

See Tables VI, DC, and XK for occupational distribution of public safety er.iployees. 
Figures are for full-time noneducational employees. 
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Negro Employees by Occupation by Fit. “tion in Central Cities Surveyed, 1967 



Told Functions 



Financial 

DETROIT Tola! adminis* * Community H'^altli 

cm- Total tration develop- Public and Public All 

pioyees Negro and ment welfare hospi- utilities other 

general tals 

control 



OCCUPATION 



Total employees *19^47 1,433 3,851 1,529 3,579 6,930 1,925 

Total Negro * 9,946 S16 1,695 U28 2,197 3,856 554 



Officials and managers 800 115 2 30 2 36 31 14 

Professional and technical 3»028 675 35 181 52 329 45 33 

Office and clerical 3,378 1,405 260 74 248 421 205 197 

Craftsmen and operatives 5^9 2,243 4 232 1 54 1,869 83 

Laborers 3,111 2.536 7 783 1 35 1,631 79 

Service workers 3^71 2,972 8 395 1,024 1,322 75 148 



Negroes r ! » percent of all employees 



Officials and managers 14.4 2.0 15.6 33.3 24.5 21.1 6.8 

Professional and technical 22.3 7.7 23.4 42.3 30.1 17.2 10.2 

Office and clerical 41.6 31.6 23.6 82.4 67.5 31.2 29.8 

Craftsmen and operatives 42.7 10.5 29.4 lOO.O 40.0 48.2 19.8 

Laborers 81.5 100.0 72.0 100.0 76.1 88.2 65.8 

Service workers 81.0 80.0 56.8 93.3 86.1 54.3 75.5 



* Does not include 7,201 public aafeiy employees. 

* Does not include 661 public saf;iy employees. 

See fables VI, IX, XII for occupational distribution of public safely employees. 
Figures are for full-time noneducational employees. 
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Negro Employees by Occupation by Function in Central Cities Surveyed, 1%7 



Total 



Functions 



ATLANTA 



OCCUPATION 



Total 

cm< 

ployees 



Total 

NVp-o 



Total employees.. 
Total Negro 



*4.112 



*1,716 



Financial 

adminis* 

tration 

and 

general 

control 



312 

11 



Community Health 

develop. Public and Public All 

ment welfare hospi- utilities otber 

tals 



1,536 

582 



1,750 

1,035 



514 

88 



umciais and managers 

Professional and technical 

Office and clerical 




0 

18 

lit 


0 

0 

10 

•• 


0 

13 


•• 

•« 


• • 


0 

1 


0 

4 


Craftsmen and operatives 

Laborers 




14 

242 

1346 

rui 


0 

93 


•• 

«• 


«• 
• • 


1 

119 


3 

30 


Service workers 




1 


431 


«• 


• • 


899 


16 






yo 


45 


•• 


• • 


15 


35 




Negroes as a 


percent of all employees 












Officials and managers 




n 




0 

7.6 










Professional and technical 

Office and clerical 




4.5 


u 

0 


• * 


• « 


0 

2.1 


0 

4.4 


Craftsmen and operatives 

Laborers 




0,0 

16.7 

/I 


4.9 

•• 


0 

16.8 


• » 


•• 


1.2 

18.7 


3.3 

11.6 


Service workers 




q/.U 
A1 A 




71.5 


• • 


• • 


97.1 


88.9 






^1.0 


33.3 


30.8 


• * 


• • 


35.7 


87.5 



* Does not include 1.889 public safety employees. 

* Does not include 212 public safety employees. 

**No function or no occupation. 

See Tables VI, IX, XII for occupational distribution of public safety employees. 
Figures are for fulbtime noneducatioiial employees. 
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